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ANECDOTES,  &c. 


A    N 

HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

LORD  BROGHILL  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Offory)  who  might  be  properly  called  the 
common  friend  of  King  Charles  and  the  Protec- 
tor, endeavoured  toeffe6t  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  by  the  former's  marrying  Frances,  the 
fourth  and  youngeft  daughter  of  the  Protector,  to 
which  not  only  the  King,  but  alfo  fhe  herfelf,  and 
her  mother,  gave  their  aflent;  but  as  it  was  a  de- 
licate point  to  obtain  Oliver's  concurrence,  it  was 
not  thought  advifeable  to  be  too  precipitate,  but 
to  let  the  report  circulate  abroad  before  it  was 
mentioned  to  the  Protector.  When  it  was  judged 
proper  to  be  broke  out  to  him,  Broghill  went  as 
ufual  to  the  Palace,  and  being  introduced  to  his 

B  Highnefs 


Highnefs  in  his  clofet,  he  afked,  "  Whence  he 
came,  and  what  news  he  had  brought?"  His 
Lordfhip  replied,  from  the  city,  where  I  have 
heard  ftrange  news  indeed!'  •  What  is  it?'  *  Per- 
haps your  Highnefs  will  be  offended.'  '  I  will 
not,'  replied  Oliver,  haftily,  '  be  it  what  it  will/ 
Broghill  then,  in  a  laughing  way,  faid,  *  All  the 
city  news  is,  that  you  are  going  to  feftore  the 
King,  and  marry  him  to  Lady  Frances.'  Oliver 
fmiling,  faid,  «  And  what  do  the  fools  think  of  it  ?' 
'They  like  it,  and  think  it  is  the  wifefl  thing  you 
can  do,  if  you  can  accomplifh  it.'  Cromwell,  look- 
ing fteadfaftly  at  Broghill,  '  Do  you  believe  fo 
too?' who  finding  the  propofal  pleating  to  him, 
•went  on,  '  I  do  really  believe  it  is  the  beft  thing 
you  can  do,  to  fecure  yourfelf.'  The  Proteftor 
walking  about  the  room  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  in  a  mufingpofture,  turned  about  to  his  lord- 
ihip,  '  Why  do  you  believe  it  ?'  Upon  which  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  Oliver  of  the  expediency 
and  neceffity  of  the  thing;  that  nothing  was  more 
cafy  to  bring  about  the  reftoration,  and  that  he 
would  have  the  King  for  his  fon-in-law,  and,  in  all 
probability,  become  grandfather  to  the  heir  of  the 
Crown.  To  this  the  Proteftor  liftened  with  at- 
tention, and  traverfing  the  apartment  twice  or 
thrice,  faid,  '  the  King  will  never  forgive  me  the 
death  of  his  father/  «  Sir,'  replied  his  Lordfhip, 

*  you 
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*  you  were  one  of  many  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
but  you  will  be  alone  in  the  merit  of  reftoring 
him  :  employ  fomebody  to  found  him  upon  it, 
and  fee  how  he  will  take  it:  I'll  do  it,  if  you 
think  fit.'  eNo,  he  will  never  forgive  me  his  father's 
death;  befides,  he  is  fo  debauched,  he  cannot  be 
milled.'  His  Lordfhip  was  fearful  of  proceeding 
further,  and  fo  the  difcourfe  tock  another  turn. 

Broghill  did  not  abfolutely  defpair  yet  of  effect- 
ing his  purpofe  ;  he  therefore  applied  to  the  Pro- 
te£lrefs,  and  the  Lady  Frances;  and  after  acquaint- 
ing them  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  negociation,  de- 
fired  them  to  prefs  his  Highnefs  ftrongly  to  confi- 
der  of  it  again,  which  they  both  promifed  ;  and  the 
former  afterwards  affured  his  lordfhip,  that  fhe 
had  done  it  more  than  once,  but  to  no  purpofe ; 
for  the  Protestor  never  returned  her  any  other  an- 
fwer,6than  the  King  is  notfuch  a  fool  as  to  forgive 
me  the  death  of  his  father.' 


READING. 

"O  EADING  is  to  the  mind  what  exercife  is  to 
^•^  the  body,  as  by  one  health  is  preferved, 
ftrengthened  and  invigorated ;  by  the  other,  vir- 
tue (which  is  the  health  of  the  rriind,)  is  kept  alive, 
cherifhed,  and  confirmed.  There  are  perfons 

B  2  who 
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who  feldom  take  a  book  in  their  hand,  but  to  dif- 
cover  the  faults  it  may  in  their  opinion  contain; 
the  merit  of  the  work  is  the  lall  of  their  confider- 
ation ;  they  can  pafs  over  many  fine  fentiments, 
and  rhetorical  expreffions,  without  the  leaft  regard; 
but  to  whatever  they  think  obfcure,  abfurd,  or 
impertinent,  they  are  fure  to  afford  no  quarter: 
many  perfections  cannot  atone  for  a  few  imperfec- 
tions with  them,  they  muft  have  a  perfect  piece  or 
none;  fuch  perfons  ought  not  to  read  at  all,  they 
are  not  fit  to  judge  of  what  they  do  read.  For 
every  man  of  fenfe  and  candour,  who  reads  in  or- 
der to  reap  the  benefit  of  reading,  will  give  merit 
its  due,  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  be  cautious  how 
he  commends.  When  I  meet  with  a  great  many 
beauties  in  a  piece,  I  am  not  offended  with  a  few 
faults,  which  might  have  efcaped  the  author  thro' 
inadvertency,  or  which  the  impotence  of  human 
nature  could  not  fo  well  provide  againft.  Some- 
times too,  what  is  very  clear  in  a  book,  feems  to 
us  obfcure,  for  want  of  reading  it  with  fufBcient 
attention. 

We  fhould  not  read  a  book  on  purpofe  to  find 
its  faults;  but,  purely  to  underftand  it. 

V,  hoever  thinks  a  faultlefs  piece  to  fee, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  mall  be; 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Since  none  can  compafs  more  than  they  intend. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  there  is  none  fo 
proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  fpaces,  as  the  reading 
of  ufeful  and  entertaining  authors;  and  with  that 
the  converfation  of  a  well  chofen  friend. 

By  reading  we  enjoy  the  dead,  by  converfation 
the  living,  and  by  contemplation  ourfelves.  Read- 
ing enriches  the  memory,  converfation  polifhes 
the  wit,  and  contemplation  improves  the  judg- 
ment. Of  thefe,  reading  is  the  moil  important, 
which  furnifhes  both  the  other. 

It  rnufl  he  allowed,  that  flow  reading  is  the 
quickeft  and  fureft  way  to  knowledge.  A  fre- 
quent perufal  of  a  few  well  chofen  books,  will 
tend  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  than  a  multifarious  reading  of  all  the  fuperfi- 
cial  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  acquire  litera- 
ry fame.  If  we  would  perpetuate  our  Fame  or  re- 
putation, we  muft  do  things  worth  writing,  or 

write  things  worth  reading. 

1  '  '  '         •  -,'  *i  t'i 

I  think  a  perfon  may  as  well  be  afleep — for 
they  can  be  only  faid  to  dream — who  read  any 
thing,  but  with  a  view  of  improving  their  morals, 
or  regulating  their  conducl.  Nothing  in  this  life, 
after  health  and  virtue,  is  more  eftimable  than 
knowledge — nor  is  there  any  thing  fo  eafily  at- 
tained, or  To  cheaply  purchafed — the  labour  only 

fitting 
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lilting  ftill,  and  the  expence  but  time,  which  if  we 
do  not  fpend,  we  cannot  fave. — In  the  world,  you 
are  fubjeQ:  to  every  fool's  humour. — In  a  library 
you  can  make  every  wit  fubjeft  to  yours. 

Many  great  readers  load  their  memories,  with- 
out exercifing  their  judgments;  and  make  lum- 
ber rooms  of  their  heads,  inftead  of  furnifhing 
them  ufefully. 

Were  the  Bible  but  confidered  impartially  and 
attentively,  in  its  moft  advantageous  lights;  as  it 
contains  all  the  written  revelation  of  God's  will 
now  extant;  as  it  is  the  ban's  of  our  national  reli- 
gion, and  gives  vigour  and  fpirit  to  all  our  focial 
laws ;  as  it  is  the  moft  ancient,  and  confequently 
curious  collections  of  hiftorical  incidents,  moral 
precepts,  and  political  inftitutions;  as  the  ftyle  of 
it  is,  in  fome  places,  nobly  fublime  and  poetical, 
and  in  others,  fweetly  natural,  plain,  and  unaf- 
fected. In  a  word,  as  being  well  acquainted  with 
jt  is  highly  requifite,  in  order  to  make  men  ufeful 
and  ornamental  in  this  life,  (to  fay  nothing  of  their 
happinefs  in  the  next).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
cool  reflection  or  two  of  this  fort,  might  induce 
the  more  ingenious  and  rational  among  them,  to 
let  the  Bible  take  its  turn,  among  thofe  volumes 
vhich  pafs  through  their  hands,  either  for  amufe- 

ment 
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ment  or  inftru&ion.  Should  fuch  an  entertaitt- 
ment  once  become  fafhionable,  of  what  mighty 
fervice  would  it  be  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and 
confequently  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 


GREEN  PEAS. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  a  young 
gentleman  of  great  fortune  being  defirous  of 
prefenting  fomething  rare  to  his  miftrefs,  enquired 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris  for  green  peafe,  and  with 
great  difficulty  procured  four  half-pint  pottles, 
for  each  of  which  he  paid  fix  Louis  d'orsj  a  moft 
extravagant  price,  but  it  was  the  only  valuable 
prefent  he  could  think  of,  which  the  delicacy  of 
his  miftrefs  would  not  make  her  refufe ;  for  the 
lady  was  of  a  haughty  difpofition,  and  would  not 
accept  of  any  thing  that  might  fubjecl:  her  to  the 
imputation  of  felfiftinefs. 

It  is  not  certain  if  the  chevalier  gave  orders  that 
fhe  fhould  be  informed  of  the  price,  or  whether 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  or  the  knowledge  of  their 
rarity  made  her  guefs  it:  however,  as  fhe  was 
more  of  the  coquette  than  the  epicure,  fhe  could 
not  help  telling  the  meflenger  that  the  gentleman 
who  bought  them,  apparently  had  more  money 
than  wit» 

Her 
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Her  mother,  who  was  naturally  avaricious, 
finding  her  of  this  opinion,  propoled  to  fell  the 
peafe,  and  after  fome  altercation  fhe  got  the  bet- 
ter of  her  delicacy,  and  made  her  confent  to  the 
fending  them  to  the  market,  where  none  had  ap- 
peared, nor  indeed  was  fuch  a  rarity  expected. 

The  old  lady  luckily  was  acquainted  with  a 
woman,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  give  notice  to 
the  ftewards  of  people  of  quality  of  every  thing 
fcarce,  the  firft  of  the  kind  that  was  to  be  purcha- 
fed.  This  woman  undertook  the  commififion  to 
fell  the  peafe,  and  fet  out  with  the  intention  to 
carry  them  to  the  hotel  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who  was  to  give  a  fuperb  entertainment  that  day 
to  the  foreign  minifters. 

In  the  interval  another  admirer  of  the  young 
Lady  paid  her  a  vifit,  and  the  converfation  turn- 
ing on  the  backwardnefs  of  fpring  fhe  accidentally 
mentioned  green  peafe,  which  made  him  conjec- 
ture fhe  had  a  defire  to  tafte  them.  He  therefore 
fhortened  his  vifit,  making  fome  plaufible  excufe, 
and  repaired  to  the  mod  celebrated  fruiterers  in 
Paris,  but,  to  his  mortification,  all  the  intelligence 
he  could  procure  was,  that  none  had  yet  appeared 
except  four  pottles  which  an  old  woman  had  been 
feen  conveying  to  the  Prince  de  Conde's. 

The 
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The  hopes  of  cur  enamorata  now  revived;  h<2 
loft  no  time,  and  fortunately  overtaking  the  wo- 
man, who  knew  him,  before  frie  reached  the  ho- 
tel, he  thought  himfelf  very  happy  to  obtain  them 
at  the  moderate  charge  of  thirty  Louis. 

The  emiflary,  equally  overjoyed,  returned  to 
her  employers  with  the  money,  and  told  the 
young  lady  who  had  purchafed  them.  But  though 
fhe  had  no  objection  to  the  trioriey,  Ihe  was  ex- 
tremely piqued  to  find  her  favorite  lover  had 
bought  them,  not  doubting  but  they  were  defign- 
ed  for  fome  formidable  rival ;  and  in  this  conjec- 
ture fhe  was  confirmed  by  the  abrupt  manner  ih 
which  he  had  fhortened  his  vifit  and  left  her*. 
Diftra&ed  with  jealoiify,  fhe  inlparted  her  fenti- 
ments  to  a  female  vifitant,  and  both  were  earneft- 
ly  employed*™  railing  at  the  infidelity  of  man- 
kind, when,  behold!  one  of  the  fervants  of  the 
fufpefted  lover  was  introduced,  who  brought  a 
bafket  from  his  mafter,  decorated  with  the  flowers 
in  feafon,  and  covered  with  nofegays,  which  be- 
ing removed,  the  triumphant  fair  one  difcovered 
the  green  peafe  \  and  thus  the  chagrin  was  inftantly 
converted  into  imrrioderate  peals  of  laughter  at 
this  droll  adventure.  As  for  the  vifitor,  being  quite 
familiar  in  the  houfe,  and  fond  of  dainties,  fhe 
infifted  on  eating  the  peafe,  that  they  might  not 

C  eaufc 
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caufe  any  more  confufion  in  the  family;  but  as 
the  motive  was  eafily  difcerned,  they  went  no  far- 
ther than  the  rules  of  politenefs  required,  and 
only  drefled  one  pottle. 

After  the  lady  was  gone,  a  new  council  was 
held,  to  deliberate  on  the  difpofal  of  the  remain- 
der. The  daughter  had  now  no  objection  to  fell 
them  again,  but  the  mother  having  a  law  fuit  in 
hand,  thought  it  more  for  her  intereil  to  fend 
them  to  her  attorney  which  was  accordingly  done; 
and  occafioned  a  very  warm  difpute  between  him 
and  his  wife :  Madam  loved  good  cheer,  and  in- 
fifted  on  regaling  her  friends  with  this  rarity,  but 
the  attorney  knew  better  how  to  ferve  his  own 

intereft,  and  fent  them  to  the  Marquis  who 

had  promifed  to  give  him  preferment. 

But  fcarce  were  the  peafe  fet  down  on  the  ta- 
ble, when  the  lover  who  had  adorned  the  bafket 
•with  flowers,  came  to  vifit  the  Marquis,  and,  fee- 
ing the  prefent  to  his  miftrefs  thus,  as  it  were,  fly 
in  his  face,  he  concealed  his  refentment,  but  took 
the  firft  opportunity  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  perfidious 
miftrefs,  who  very  coolly  thanked  him  for 
his  peafe,  adding  they  had  an  excellent  flavour: 
enraged  at  her  carrying  the  matter  fo  far,  he  then 
told  her,  that  fhc  mud  wait  till  the  Marquis  had 
taled  them,  before  fhe  gave  her  opinion  of  their 

goodnefs. 
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goodnefs.     The  lady  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  his  mean- 
ins,  and  confounded  at  the  violence  of  his  tranf- 

O" 

ports,  demanded  an  explanation  ;  he  then  related 
to  her  the  laft  incident,  but  fhe  not  fufpefting 
what  had  happened,  affirmed  they  were  not  the 
fame  peafe;  this  enraged  him  ftill  more,  and  he 
required  to  fee  the  bafket  in  which  he  himfelf  had 
placed  the  pottles,  and  which  he  adorned  with 
flowers;  not  being  able  to  produce  it,  the  quarrel 
feemed  to  admit  of  no  terms  of  accommodation, 
when  in  came  the  peafe  again!  The  Marquis  who 
had  a  fecret  inclination  for  the  lady  (the  greateft 
beauty  in  Paris)  thought  them  a  very  proper  pre- 
fent  for  her.  Our  lover  was  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  Marquis  could  not  be  fo  abfurd  to  fend 
his  miftrefs  her  prefent  to  him,  yet  he  was  covinced 
they  were  the  very  fame  peafe : — the  mother  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  confefs  the  truth.  It  was  then 
determined  to  facrifice  the  travelling  peafe  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  they  were  accordingly  con- 
fumed  by  the  parties  moft  interefted  in  their  fate. 


C  a  WIL- 


WILLIAM  and  HELEN, 

To  a  Friend  at  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  on 
the  Birth  of  a  Daughter, 

By  S.  Whitchurch,  Ironmongery  of  BATH. 

MUCH  did  the  tuneful  Homer  boaft 
Of  beauteous  Helen's  wond'rous  charms 
That  fir'd  with  rage  the  Grecian  hoft, 
And  rous'd  a  world  of  fools  to  arms. 

A  lovelier  Fair  'twas  yours  to  wed, 
Than  Greece  or  Homer  ever  knew, 

A  Helen  faithful  to  your  bed, 

\Vhofe  beauty  bloflbm'd  but  for  you. 

'Twas  yours  my  friend,  the  blifs  to  gain 

A  richer  prize  than  Paris  won. 
Though  ruin'd  Troy,  and  Heroes  flain, 

Might  boaft  what  Helen's  charms  had  done. 

Sweet  flow  the  joys  when  love  lights  up 

In  kindred  Souls  his  conftant  fires, 
When  fill'd  with  blifs  fond  Hymen's  cup, 

The  mutual  happinefs  infpires. 

Happy  the  Pair,  when  bounteous  heav'n 
Has  all  their  fondeft  wifties  crown'd, 

At  whofe  domeftic  board  'tis  giv'n 
To  plant  young  Olives  all  around. 

Thrice 
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Thrice  happy  you  my  friend  who  find 
The  fmiling  pledg-   of  Love  fo  foon, 

Who  with  your  lovely  Helen  kind 
Embrace  gay  Hymen's  infant  boon. 

Long  may  the  little  ftranger  live 
To  fwell  the  joys  of  wedded  life. 

Much  comfort  to  receive  and  give, 
And  grow  the  image  of  your  wife. 

Long  may  fhe  foothe  her  Parents'  care, 
And  while  Ihe  courts  their  fhelt'ring  arms, 

Much  mental  beauty  may  fhe  (hare, 
And  emulate  her  Mother's  charms. 

Permit  a  diftant  Bard  to  fwell 

The  friendly  note  of  mirthful  fong, 

Where  William  and  his  Helen  dwell 
To  waft  fweet  Poefy  along. 

Permit  the  Mufe  my  friends  for  you 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  well-meant  rhime 

To  bid  young  Joy  and  pleafures  new 
Gladden  your  hours  of  patting  time. 

BATli,  OCTOBER  8, 1795.  S. 
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To  a  STATUARY  of  BATH,    on  his 
MARRIAGE. 

BY    THE    SAME. 

APPY  the  Man,  who  far  from  female  ftrife, 
Can  carve  a  Child,  or  chisel  out  a  wife; 
Stranger  to  broils,  and  matrimonial  cares, 
Uneafinefs  for  him  no  fcold  prepares; 
No  jealous  Fair  complains  of  flighted  charms, 
Nor  threatens  ftriking  vengeance  with  her  arms; 
Peace  undifturb'd  at  home  'tis  his  to  find- 
No  curtain  leftures  difcompofe  his  raind; 
No  drains  cenforious  vibrate  on  his  ears 
Like  found  of  broken  bells,  or  claming  fpears ; 
He  comes,  he  goes,  juft  whenfoe'erhe  pleafe, 
No  frowns  infult  him,  and  BO  tongue  can  teaze; 
He  of  variety  may  take  his  fill, 
And  make  a  Wife,  to  fmile  or  frown,  at  will; 
Sole  Monarch  of  his  houfe,  he  reigns  alone, 
And  leaves  \i\sfilent  Spoufe  lofrct  injlonc. 

Still  happier  he;  who  to  the  Sculptor's  art, 
Has  join'd  the  lovely  idol  of  his  heart; 
From  things  inanimate  has  turn'd  his  eyes, 
And  won  in  Virtue's  warfare,  Beauty's  prize; 
Who  not  content  with  one  of  Parian  ftone, 
Can  boaft  a  Partner  of  bisjle/h  and  bone. 

Thrice 


(  IS) 

Thrice  happy  thou  my  friend,  whofe  prudent 

choice, 

SanHion'd  by  Love,  by  Reafon's  calmer  voice, 
Poflefles  charms  no  Sculptor  e'er  could  give, 
Though  fire  Promethean  bade  his  image  live. 

BATH,  MAY  16,  1792.  S.  W. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  late  DUKE  of  GRAFTON. 

THE  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  hunting,  was 
one  day  thrown  into  a  ditch;  at  the  fame 
inftant  a  horfeman,  calling  out,  "  Lie  ftill  my 
lord!"  leaped  over  his  grace  and  purfued  his 
fport.  When  the  duke's  attendants  came  up,  he 
inquired  of  them  who  that  perfon  was  :  and  being 
told  it  was  a  young  curate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
his  grace  replied,  "  He  (hall  have  the  firft  good 
living  that  falls;  had  he  flopped  to  take  care  of 
me,  I  would  never  have  given  him  any  thing  as 
long  as  he  had  lived."  Of  fo  much  confequence 
it  is  to  hit  the  particular  turn  of  a  patron. 


CONSTANCY 


CONSTANCY  of  AGIS, 

King  of  Lacedemonia. 

AGIS,  the  colleague  of  Leonidas  in  the  gd- 
vernment  of  Sparta,  was  a  young  prince  of 
great  hopes.    He  (hewed  himfelf  juft  and  obliging 
to  all  men;  and  in  the  genttenefs  of  his  difpofi- 
tion,  and  fublimity  of  his  virtues,   not  only  ex- 
ceeded Leonidas,  who  reigned  with  him,  but  all 
the  kings  of  Sparta  from  king  Agelilaus.     He  was 
a  very  handfome  perfon,  and  of  a  graceful  beha- 
viour; yet,   to  check  the  vanity  he  might  take 
therein,   he  would  always  drefs   in  a  very  plain 
manner.     He  had  been  bred  very  tenderly  by  his 
mother   Agcfiftrata,  and  his  grand-mother  Archi- 
damia,  who  were  the  wealthieft  of  all  the  Lacede- 
monians; yet,  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
fo  far  overcame  himfelf,  as  to  renounce  effeminate 
pleafures.     In  his  diet,  bathings,  and  in  all  his  ex- 
ercifes,  he  chofe  to  imitate  the  old  Lycurgic  fru- 
gality and  temperance;  and  was  often  heard   to 
fay^  '*  He  would  not  defire  the  kingdom,  if  he 
did  not  hope,  by  means  of  that  authority,  to  re- 
ftore  their  ancient  laws  and  difcipline."  This  max-J 
im  governed  his  whole  life:  and  with  this  view,  he 
aflbciated  with  men  of  intereft  and  capacity,   who 
vere  equally  willing  to  bring  about  the  great  de- 
fign  he  had  formed  of  thoroughly  reforming  the 

ftate, 
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ftate,   now  funk  into  luxury  and  debauch.     Fof 
this  purpofe  attempts  were  made;  and  fo  far  fuc*. 
ceeded,  that  Leonidas  thought  it  advifeable  to  ab: 
dicate  the  throne.    But  Agefilaus,  from  interefted 
views,  afted  fo  precipitately,  that,  while  Agis  was 
leading  a  body  of  fpartan  troops  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  Achaeans  a  confpiracy  was  formed  for  re- 
ftoring  Leonidas,  whofe  ambition,  pride,  and  lux- 
ury,   had  greatly   contributed  to  effeminate  the 
minds  of  the  people.     Leonidas  being  now  re-fet- 
tled on  the  throne,  tried  every  method  poffible  to 
get  Agis  into  his  power;  and  which  at  laft  he  ef- 
fected by  the  treacheries  of  Amphares  and  Demo- 
chares.     Being  dragged  away  to  the  common  pri- 
fon,   the  ephori  conftituted  by  Leonidas  fat  ready 
to  judge  him.     As  foon  as  he  came  in,  they  afked 
him,  "  How  he  durft  attempt  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment?" At  which  he  fmiled,  without  affording  an 
anfwer;  which  provoked  one  of  the  ephori  to  tell 
him,  4t  That  he  ought  rather  to  weep,-  for  they 
would  make   him   fenfible  of  his  preemption," 
Another  afked  him,   "  Whether  he   was  not  con- 
ftrained  to  do  what  he   did  by   Agefilaus  and  Ly* 
fander?"     To  which  the  king,  with  a    compofed 
countenance,  anfwcred:  «  I  was  conftrained  by  no 
man  ;  the  defign  was  mine;  and  my  intent  was  to 
have  reftored  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  have 
governed  by   them."    "But  do  you  not  now," 


faid  one  of  the  judges,  ct  repent  of  your  ramnefs?" 
'*  No,  replied  the  king;  "I  can  never  repent 
of  fo  juft  and  honourable  an  intention."  The 
ephori  then  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  and 
ftrangled.  The  officers  of  juftice  rcfufcd  to  obey; 
and  even  the  mercenary  foldiers  declined  fo  un- 
worthy an  a£lion.  Whereupon  Demochares,  re- 
viling them  for  cowards,  forced  the  king  into  the 
room  where  the  execution  was  to  be  performed. 
Agis,  about  to  die,  perceiving  one  of  the  ferjeants 
bitterly  bewailing  his  misfortune:  "Weep  not, 
friend,  for  me,"  faid  he,  "who  die  innocently; 
but  grieve  for  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  this  horrid 
aft.  My  condition  is  much  better  than  theirs." 
Then,  ftretching  out  his  neck,  he  fubmitted  to 
death  with  a  conftancy  worthy  both  of  the  royal 
dignity,  and  his  own  great  character.  Immedi- 
ately after  Agis  was  dead,  Amphares  went  out  of 
the  prifon  gate,  where  he  found  Agefiflrata;  who, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  he  gently  raifed  her  up,  pre- 
tending ftill  the  fame  friendfhip  as  formerly.  He 
aflured  her  fhe  need  not  fear  any  further  violence 
fhould  be  offered  againft  her  fon;  and  that  if  (he 
pleafed  fhe  might  go  in  and  fee  him.  She  begged 
her  mother  might  alfo  have  the  favour  of  being 
admitted:  to  which  fhe  replied.  "  Nobody  mould 
hinder  her."  When  they  were  entered,  he  com- 
manded the  gate  fhould  be  again  locked,  and  the 

grand- 
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grand-mother  to  be  firft  introduced.  She  was  now 
grown  very  old,  and  had  lived  all  her  days  in  great 
reputation  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  As  foon  as 
Amphares  thought  fhe  was  difpatched,  he  told 
Ageiiftrata  fhe  might  go  in,  if  ihe  pleafed.  She 
entered:  where,  beholding  her  fon's  body  ftretch- 
ed  on  the  ground,  and  her  mother  hanging  by  the 
neck,  fhe  ftood  at  firft  aftonifhed  at  fo  horrid  a 
fpe&acle:  but,  after  a  while,  recollecting  her  fpi- 
rits,  the  firft  thing  fhe  did  was  toaflift  the  Toidiers 
in  taking  down  the  body ;  then  covering  it  de- 
cently, fhe  laid  it  by  her  fon's;  where  embracing 
and  kitting  his  cheeks,  "  O  my  fon,"  faid  fhe,  "  It 
is  thy  great  mercy  and  goodnefs  which  hath 
brought  thee  and  us  to  this  untimely  end."  Am- 
phares, who  ftood  watching  behind  the  door  rufh- 
ed  in  haftily;  and,  with  a  fiirious  tone  and  coun- 
tenance, faid  to  her:  "Since  you  approve  fo  well 
of  your  fon's  aclions,  it  is  fit  you  mould  partake 
in  his  reward."  She  rifing  up  to  meet  her  deftiny, 
only  uttered  thefe  few  words.  "  I  pray  the  Gods 
that  all  this  may  redound  to  the  good  of  Sparta." 
After  which,  fhe  fubmitted  to  death  with  a  com- 
pofure  and  firmnefs  that  drew  tears  from  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

ANEC- 
D  2 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  EDWARD  SEYMOUR. 

TN  the  reign  of  King  William,  Oliver  Cromwell 
•*•  (grandfon  to  the  Protestor)  found  it  necef- 
fary,  on  fome  account  or  other,  to  prefent  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament.  He  gave  his  petition  to  a 
Friend,  a  Member,  who  took  it  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  prefent  it.  Juft  as  this  gentleman 
\vas  entering  the  Houfe  with  the  petition  in  his 
hand,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  famous  old  'lory 
Member,  was  alfo  going  in.  On  fight  of  Sir 
Edward  fo  near  him,  the  gentleman  found  his 
fancy  brifkly  folicited  by  certain  ideas  of  mirth, 
to  make  the  furly,  four,  old  Seymour,  carry  up 
a  petition  for  Oliver  Cromwell.  "  Sir  Edward, 
(fays  he,  flopping  him  at  the  inftant,)  will  you  do 
me  a  favour?.  I  this  moment  recollect,  that  I 
muft  immediately  attend  a  trial  in  Weftminfter- 
liall,  which  may  detain  me  too  late  to  give  in  this 
petition,  as  I  promifed  to  do  this  morning :  'tis 
a  mere  matter  of  form ;  will  you  be  fo  good  as  to 
carry  it  up  for  me?"  "Give  it  me,"  faid  Sir  £d- 
\vard.  The  petition  went  direclly  into  his  pocket, 
and  he  into  the  Houfe.  When  a  proper  vacancy 
happened  to  produce  it.  the  Knight  put  himfelf 

direaiy 
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dire&ly  on  his  feet,  and  his  fpe&acles  on  his  nofe, 
and  began  to  read  with  an  audible  voice,  6I  The 
humble  petition  of — of— of — the  Devil!  (faid 
Seymour) — of  Oliver  Cromwell.  "  The  roar  of 
laughter  in  the  Houfe  at  feeing  him  fo  fairly  taken 
in,  was  too  great  for  Sir  Edward  to  withftand;  fo 
he  inftantly  flung  down  the  petition,  and  ran  out 
of  the  Houfe  in  the  utmoft  confufion. 


EVILS  of  INTEMPERANCE. 

"i  tl.'ol  3ii)  bS'i.i  Xj* 

T  AERTIUS,  in  the  life  of  Zenocrates,  tell  us 
•*— '  a  very  remarkable  ftory  of  one  Polemon,  an 
Athenian  rake  : — That  coming  into  his  fchool,  af- 
ter a  violent  debauch,  the  effecls  of  which  were 
yet  vifible  by  his  daggering  gait,  &c.  the  Philofo- 
pher  dropped  the  fubje£l  he  was  treating  of,  and 
applying  his  difcourfe  to  the  youth,  inveighed 
againft  Intemperance  with  fuch  admirable  force 
of  reafon  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  as  roufed  all 
the  flecpy  faculties  of  his  foul,  and  difpelled  that 
thick  mift  which  hung  upon  his  mind,  and  hinder- 
ed him  from  a  fight  of  his  folly.  This,  as  the  fage 
went  on  to  exprefs,  in  lively  colours,  its  hideous 
deformity,  the  falfenefs  and  emptinefs  of  its  plea- 

Cures, 


Aires,  with  the  fatal  confequences  that  attended  it, 
was  followed  by  fhame,  forrow,  and  remorfe.  One 
might  have  read  in  the  young  man's  countenance 
the  mighty  conflict  within,  where  contrary  paf- 
fions  held  his  mind  in  a  fluctuating  fufpence,  till 
fubdued  by  fuperior  reafon,  and  a  vigorous  refo- 
lution  to  break  off  from  a  courfe  of  life  which  not 
only  debafes  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  alfo 
by  engaging  us  in  too  eager  a  purfuit  of  fenfual 
gratifications,  dcftroys  in  us  the  true  relifh  of  them. 

The  beautiful  defcription  of  modefty  and  tern- 
perance  with  which  Zenocrates  ended  his  difcourfe, 
fo  fired  the  foul  of  young  Polemon,  that  he  could 
forbear  no  longer;  he  immediately  tore  the  chap- 
lets  from  his  head  and  his  gown,  which  before  was 
loofe  and  flowing,  &  gathered  them  up  clofe  about 
him ;  in  fhort,  being  reclaimed  by  this  excellent 
lefture  of  a  notorious  libertine,  he  became  a  grave 
philofopher,  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  than  before  he  had  been  infamous  for  lewd- 
nefs  and  excefs.  A  ftrange  converfion  indeed ! 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  age  or 
nation. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  flatter  myfelf  with 
hopes  of  treating  the  fame  fubj eft  with  the  fame 
fuccefs ;  unequal  to  the  tafk,  I  wife  to  excite 

abler 
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abler  pens  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  this  favourite 
vice,  which  in  former  ages  hath  overturned  the 
mightieft  Empires,  and  in  the  prefent  aera  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  deftruflion  of  this/ 

To  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  I  dedicate  thefe 
thoughts.  The  world,  through  which  you  are  to 
pafs,  is  full  of  fnares  and  temptations.  Youth, 
without  the  aid  of  ill  examples,  is  too  apt  to  be 
tranfported  by  its  own  heat,  and  hurried  away  in- 
to a  thoufand  extravagancies.  Confidering  this, 
I  hope  none  will  think  me  trifling  or  impertinent 
for  laying  before  you  the  greatnefs  and  certainty 
of  your  danger,  efpecially  feeing  the' knowledge 
of  it  p?us  it  in  your  power  to  avoid  it.  I  would 
therefore  endeavour  to  prepoffefs  your  tender 
minds  with  an  averfion  for  an  enemy,  (which  can- 
not hurt  you  whilft  you  account  it  fo,)  that  de- 
ffroys  with  a  fmile,  and,  like  the  venomous  afp, 
imperceptibly  lulls  you  into  a  lethargy,  and in- 
fenfibly  fteals  away  your  life.  The  intoxicating 
nature  of  this  vice,  and  its  fatal  influence  over  the 
mind  of  man,  is  finely  rcprefented  by  the  immor- 
tal Taflb,  in  his  character  of  Rhinaldo!  who,  be- 
ing conveyed  by  the  fair  inchantrefs  Voluptuouf- 
nefs  into  the  bower  of  pleafure,  is  there  laid  up- 
on a  bed  of  rofes,  and  lulled  afleep  by  the  foft 
harmony  of  whifpering  zephyrs,  warbling  birds, 
and  purling  ftreams.  The 
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The  cupids,  which  fan  him  with  their  wing*, 
difarm  him,  and  flill  ply  him  as  he  awakes  with 
frefh  draughts  of  a  foporiferous  wine;  till  at  laft 
the  hero,  diflblved  with  eafe  and  foftnels,  bids  an 
eternal  adieu  to  the  toils  of  war,  and  all  further 
purfuits  of  glory. 

r:t 

This  beautiful  epifode  feems  to  be  formed  upon 
the  circe  of  the  divine  Homer,  who  tells  us  that 
fhe  could  turn  all  thofe  who  drank  of  her  inchan- 
ted  cup,  into  hogs,  wolves,  bears,  and  lions;  fig- 
nifying,  that  by  intemperance,  we  degrade  our- 
felves  from  the  dignity  of  our  fpecies,  and  put  on 
fuch  foul  and  monftrous  fhapes  when  we  pafs  into 
the  manners  of  thofe  brutes  who  wear  them,  and 
copy  in  ourfelves  their  obfcene,  their  fierce,  and 
favage  natures ;  fo  that  thofe  who  celebrated  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  in  their  fkins  of  bears,  tygers, 
&c.  were  no  lefs  brutifh  than  the  beads  them- 
felves,  whilft  the  drunken  fit  was  upon  them. 

'Tis  to  the  man  of  pleafure  and  exercife  that 
the  moral  of  thefe  poetical  fictions  may  be  applied 
with  the  greatefi  juftice  and  propriety,  whofe  life 
is  one  continued  aft  of  degeneracy,  and  every 
fcene  of  it  filled  up  with  brutes  of  one  fort  or 
other ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  infl in£l 
which  governs  them  in  a  way  fuitable  to  their  na- 
tures 


tares,  is  wanting  in  him.  Is  not  his  reafon  im- 
merfed  in  fenfuality;  reafon,  the  eye,  the  light  of 
the  foul,  and  the  only  evidence  of  its  divine  ori- 
ginal; reafon,  more  glorious  than  the  fun,  more 
extenfive  than  his  beams?  Even  this,  like  the 
lamps  in  the  worfhip  of  Colytto,  is  firft  put  out, 
the  better  to  conceal  the  man  from  himfelf,  and 
any  fenfe  of  fhame,  which  otherwife  rife  up  to 
difturb  his  wild  enjoyments.  What  does  he  fay 
and  do  in  his  mad  frolicks?  Things  which,  upon 
cool  consideration,  he  would  give  the  world  to 
have  unfaid  and  undone;  fo  that  his  fober  inter- 
vals are  fpent  in  forrow  for  what  paffes  in  his 
drunken  caroufes. 

'Tis  this  vice  which  turns  wifdom  into  folly, 
ftrength  into  weaknefs,  beauty  into  deformity,  and 
the  fine  gentleman  into  a  ftupid,  fenlelefs  animal. 
Of  this  we  have  numberlefs  inftances,  both  in 
facred  and  prophane  hiftory.  I  fhall  juft  mention. 
a  flagrant  one  in  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  by 
Intemperance,  became  the  reverfe  of  himfelf. 
Never,  furely,  did  any  Prince  fet  out  with  greater 
advantages  and  more  promifing  hopes  than  he; 
for,  befides  a  natural  inclination  to  virtue,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  having  his  mind  thoroughly  fea- 
foned  with  the  precepts  of  morality,  which  made 
him  good  as  well  as  great,  and  juftly  rendered 

E  him 
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him  the  darling  of  mankind,  till  after  he  conquer- 
ed the  Perfians,  and  was  himfelf  conquered  by 
their  vices;  'twas  then  he  let  loofe  the  reins  to  all 
manner  of  debauchery;  then  he  flew  Clytus  at  his 
own  table,  becaufe  he  was  too  much  his  friend  to 
flatter  him.  This  brave  unfortunate  man  had  but 
a  little  before  faved  his  life  with  the  hazard  of  his 
own,  and  his  mother  was  the  King's  nurfe.  Un- 
grateful Prince,  thus  to  kill  thy  preferver,  thus  to 
return  the  mother's  tender  care  of  thy  helplefs  in- 
fancy with  the  death  of  her  only  fon!  'Twas  then 
alfo  that  Parmenio  and  Philotas  (who  fet  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  by  whom  he  won  his  moft 
glorious  vi&ories,)  were  facrificed  to  their  own 
great  merit.  The  immortal  Staggrite  was  put  to 
death  by  an  order  from  under  the  fame  hand :  the 
Philofopher  and  Virtue,  as  became  them,  flood 
and  fell  together.  Inftead  of  mentioning  more 
particulars,  I  mail  only  obferve  that  envy,  fufpi- 
cion,  revenge,  and  cruelty,  which  fully  the  later 
glories  of  his  reign,  where  all  the  ifiue  of  Intem- 
perance, which  alfo  at  laft  was  too  hard  for  this 
mighty  Conqueror;  who,  after  he  had  buried  his 
virtue  and  honour,  fell  a  victim  to  this  vice,  and 
expired  in  a  debauch  at  Babylon.  Curfed  juice, 
more  venomous  than  the  waters  of  the  river  Styx! 
Well  did  the  Poets  feign  that  the  earth  produced 
thee  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  fons,  who 

were 
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were  (lain  by  Jupiter  for  their  impious  attempt  to 
fca'e  Heaven.  Thou  art  more  deftru&ive  to  our 
race  than  Pandora's  box,  the  parent  of  a  thoufand 
difeafes.  All  maladies  of  ghaftly  fpafm,  or  rack- 
ing torture,  qualms  of  heart — fick  agony,  all  fe- 
verous kinds,  convulfions,  epilepfics,  fierce  ca- 
tarrhs, inteftine  ftone  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs, 
demoniac  phrenfy,  moping  melancholy,  and  moon 
ftruck  madnefs,  pining  atrophy,  marafmus,  and 
wide  wafting  peftilence,  dropfies,  afthmas,  and 
joint  racking  gout,  owe  their  birth  to  thee,  thou 
great  deftroyer  of  mankind.  The  plague  (or  pes- 
tilence) is  lefs  mortal;  that,  indeed,  may  fweep 
away  the  prefent  generation,  but  thou  entaileft 
difeafes  upon  pofterity,  and  the  innocent  grandfon 
falls  a  victim  to  his  grandfire's  intemperance. 

'Tis  this  vice  that  gives  wings  to  death;  it  is  in- 
deed its  chief  delegate,  and  fupplies  it  with  his  beft 
and  mod  fureft  artillery.  Our  inimitable  Spenfer 
hath  fet  forth  the  deformities  of  this  vice,  and  its 
horrid  conferences,  in  fo  defcriptive  and  elegant 
a  manner,  that  a  quotation  from  him  may  prove 
acceptable  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  that  incomparable  Poet. 

And 

E  2 


And  by  his  fide  rode  loathfome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  fwine, 
His  belly  was  blown  up  with  luxury, 
And  eke  with  fatnefs  fwol'n  were  his  eyne: 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine, 
With  which  he  fwallow'd  up  cxceflive  feaft, 
For  want  thereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine: 
And  all  the  way,  moft  like  a  brutifh  beaft, 
He  fpewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deleft. 

In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  filthy  clad, 

For  other  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heat; 

And  on  his  head  an  ivy  garland  had. 

From  under  which  faft  trickled  down  the  fweat; 

Still  as  he  rode  he  fomewhat  ftill  did  eat. 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  boofing  can, 

Of  which  he  fupp'd  fo  oft,  that  on  his  feat 

His  drunken  corfe  he  fcarce  upholden  can, 

In  fhape  and  life  more  like  a  monfter  than  a  man. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 

And  eke  unable  once  to  ftir  or  go; 

Not  meet  to  be  of  Counfel  to  a  King; 

Whofe  mind  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned  fo4 

That  from  his  friend  he  feldom  knew  his  foe. 

Full  of  difeafes  was  his  careafe  blue, 

And  a  dry  dropfy  through  his  flefh  did  flow, 

Which  by  mif-diet  daily  greater  grew ; 

Such  one  was  Gluttony. 

How 
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How  miferable  nruft  ii  be  to  fall  a  prey  to  fuch 
a  monger!  What defpcrate  folly !  Is  not  life  fhort 
enough,  that  we  endeavour  to  make  it  ftill  fhorter 
by  our  exceffes  ?  Tell  me,  ye  fons  of  Bacchus,  if 
there  be  any  pleafure  in  your  midnight  revels 
equal  to  the  lofs  of  health,  which  is  not  only  an 
invaluable  bleffing  itfelf,  but  the  crown  and  per- 
fection of  all  other  bleffings.  Would  a  wife  man 
buy  repentance  fo  dear,  or  for  a  (hort  fit  of  frantic 
mirth  (which  feldom  begins  till  the  fenfe  of  enjoy- 
ment is  over)  chufe  to  languifh  out  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  {name,  pain,  and  forrow,  and  en- 
tail difeafes  upon  his  innocent  pofterity  ?  This  is 
a  piece  of  madnefs  that  exceeds  that  of  the  fooliQi 
Indians,  who  put  themfelves  to  the  moft  ridiculous 
tortures,  cut  and  f]afh  their  bodies,  to  render 
vain  worfhip  to  their  inanimate  and  fenfelefs 
Deities. — Upon  the  whole,  the  votaries  of  Intem- 
perance hate  their  own  flefli,  die  martyrs  to  vice 
and  folly,  upon  no  other  view  but  that  of  being 
miferable  for  ever. 


Anecdote  of  PROTAGORAS. 

T  71  7 HEN  Protagoras,  the  Sceptic,  whofe  trif- 
ling whimfies  led  him  to   doubt  of  every 
thing,  even  though  he  faw  or  felt  it,  began  his 
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book  thus :  {<  As  for  the  Gods,  whether  they  are 
or  are  not,  I  have  nothing  to  fay." — The  magif- 
trates  of  Athens  highly  refented  this  profane  trif- 
ling with  things  facred,  banifhed  him  out  of  their 
city,  and  condemned  his  book  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  executioner.  And  after  this;  when  he 
and  his  friend  Pyrrho  were  alked,  why  they  walk- 
ed fo  much  alone?  they  anfwered,  "It  was  to 
meditate  how  they  might  be  good,"  and  being 
hereupon  further  afked,  what  neceffity  there  was 
for  being  good,  if  it  be  not  certain  that  there  is  a 
God?  they  replied,  "  It  cannot  be  certain  that 
there  is  none ;  and  therefore  it  is  prudence  to  pro- 
vide againft  the  worfy." 


A 

Chinese  Anecdote. 

THE  Emperor  Tay  Ming  having  loft  his  way, 
and  over-heated  with   riding  in  the  fultry 
hours,  thence  urged  by  an  intolerable  third,  he  had 
recourfe  to  the  cave  of  a  poor  Hermit,  who,  in 
the  peace  of  his  retirement,  was  cultivating  a  fmall 
fpot,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tchang  Khawn. 
The  Hermit,  who  knew  him  perfectly  welI4  of- 
fered 
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fered  to  him  fome  difhes  of  Souchong  tea,  toge- 
ther with  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  Focheou,  or 
wild  apricots,  which  grew  thereabouts  in  great 
perfection,  the  Emperor  moft  gracioufly  accepted 
this  refrefhment.  After  which,  having  fomewhat 
of  a  tafte  for  botany,  he  was  pleafed  to  beftow  a 
look  on  the  little  garden  of  the  humble  folitary. 
There  were  in  it  fome  curious  plants,  arid  among 
them  one  fingularly  fo,  none  of  the  like  having 
ever  been  fo  much  as  feen  within  the  purlieus  of 
the  Imperial  Palace.  It  was  called  the  Plant  of 
Truthy  and  was  a  fpecies  of  the  Mimofa  or  Sen- 
fnive  kind.  The  Hermit  then  pointed  out  to  the 
Emperor  its  political  virtue :  it  was  fuch,  that  at 
the  approach  of  any  falfe  friend  to  the  owner  of 
the  garden,  it  fhrunk,  and  curled  its  leaves  in- 
wards, with  apparent  figns  of  horror:  on  the  con- 
tary,  when  the  friend  was  real  and  fincere,  it  gave 
manifeft  tokens  of  enjoying  his  prefence,  and  with, 
a  more  vivid  verdure,  feemed  to  exprefs  a  grate- 
ful fenfation. — <s  Phooh,  faid  the  Emperor,  look- 
ing difdainfully  at  this  marvellous  plant,  I  have, 
at  my  Court,  no  need  of  fuch  a  teft :  I  am  al- 
ready provided,  I  keep  two  books,  the  one  with 
a  gilt  binding,  the  other  with  a  black.  In  my 
black  book  are  regiftered  fuch  as  I  am  told,  de- 
ferve  to  be  reprobated  by  me  for  ever.  In  my 
golden  book  I  have  fet  down  the  names  of  thofe 

who, 
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I  have  been  afTured,  merit  my  favour  and 
confidence." — "Alas,"  faid  the  Hermit,  who  knew 
full  well  by  what  informers  thofe  writings  were 
infpired,  "  your  Majefty  could  hardly  be  better 
advifed  than  to  burn  your  books*  or,  at  Icaft, 
change  them !" 


RELIGION. 

ELIGIOtf  is  a  thing  much  talked  of  but  lit- 
tie  underftood;  much  pretended  to,  but 
very  little  praftifed ;  and  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo 
ill  praBifed,  is,  becaufe  it  is  fo  little  underftood; 
knowledge,  therefore,  muft  precede  religion,  fince 
it  is  necefiary  to  be  wife,  in  order  to  be  virtu- 
ous, it  mud  be  known  to  whom,  and  upon  what 
account  duty  is  owing,  otherwife  it  never  can  be 
rightly  paid.  It  muft  therefore  be  confidered, 
that  God  is  the  obje6l  of  all  religion,  and  that  the 
foul  is  the  fubje£l  wherein  it  exifts  and  refides. 
From  the  foul  it  mufl.  proceed,  and  to  God  it  muft 
be  directed,  as  to  that  Almighty  Being  whofe  pow- 
er alone  could  create  a  rational  foul,  and  whofe 
goodnefs  only  could  move  him  to  make  it  capable 
of  an  eternal  felicity,  which  infinite  bounty  of 
God  has  laid  a  perpetual  obligation  upon  the  foul 


to  a  conftant  love,  obedience  arid  adoration  of 
him.  And  to  an  undoubted  affurance,  that  the 
fame  power  and  goodnefs  that  created  man,  will 
for  ever  preferve  him  and  protecl  him,  if  he  per- 
feveres  in  the  fincere  performance  of  his  duty.  The 
body  can  have  no  other  fhare  in  religion,  than  by 
its  geftures  to  reprefent  and  difcover  the  bent  and 
inclination  of  the  mind,  which  reprefentations  al- 
fo,  are  but  too  often  falfe  and  treacherous,  delud- 
ing thofe  that  behold  them,  into  the  opinion  of  a 
faint,  but  truly  difcovering  a  notorious  hypocrite 
to  God,  who  fees  how  diftant  his  intentions  are 
from  his  pretences.  People  are  as  much  deceiv- 
ed themfelves,  as  they  deceive  others,  who  think 
to  ufe  religion  as  they  do  their  beft  cloaths,  only 
wear  it  to  church,  and  on  funday  to  appear  fine, 
and  make  a  mow,  and  with  them,  as  foon  as  they 
come  home  again,  lay  it  afide  carefully,  for  fear 
of  wearing  it  out :  That  religion  is  good  for  no- 
thing that  is  made  of  fo  flight  a  ftuff,  as  will  not 
endure  wearing,  which  ought  to  be  as  conftant  a 
covering  for  the  foul,  as  the  fldn  is  to  the  body, 
not  to  be  divided  from  it ;  divifion  being  the  ruin 
of  both.  Nor  muft  it  be  thought  that  religion, 
confifts  only  in  bending  the  knees,  which  is  a  fit- 
ting pofture  of  humility;  but  in  the  fervent  and 
humble  adoration  of  the  foul.  Nor  in  the  lifting 
up  of  the  hands  and  eyes,  but  in  the  warmth  of 

F  the 
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the  affe&ipn.     Outward  geftures   and  decent  be- 
haviour, are  things  very  fit  and  reasonable,  being 
all  that  the  body  can  pay  ;  but  it  is  inward  finceri- 
ty  alone  that  can   render   them   both  acceptable. 
Much  Icfs  does  religion  confift  in  difmal  looks  and 
four  faces,  which  only  {hows,  that  it  is  very  unpa- 
latable to  thofe  who  make  them  ;  and  it  feems  as  if 
they  were  fwallowing  of  fomethingthat  went  griev- 
oufly  againfl  their  ftomachs.     'Tis  like  wife  to  be 
confidered,  the  frequency  and  fervency  of  prayers 
gives  it  acceptance,  not  the  length  of  them.  That 
one  prayer  rightly   addrefled  to  God  from  a  well 
difpofed  mind,  is  more  efficacious  than  ten   fer- 
mons  carelefsly  heard,  and  more  carelefsly  prafti- 
fed.     But  hearing  being  a  much  eafier  duty  than 
praying,  becaufe  it  can  often  change  unto  fleeping, 
is  therefore  preferred  to  it,  by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple.    But  if  in  the  end,  their  profound  ignorance 
will  not  excufe  them,  1  am  fure  their  flupid  obfti- 
nacy  never  will.    But  there  are  fo  many  virtues  re- 
quired in   order   to  praying  rightly,  that   people 
think,  perhaps,  that  it  would  take   up  too   much 
time  and  pains  to  acquire  them.     And  they  are 
much  in  the  right,  if  they  think  their  prayers  will  be 
infignificant  without  them,  and  that  an  ill   man 
can  never  pray  well,  and  to  purpofe;  for  the  ftream 
will  always  partake  of  the  fountain.     And   if  the 
mind,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  our  addrefles  to 

God, 
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God,  be  vitious  and  impure,  the  prayers  which 
proceed  from  it,  muft  needs  be  fullied  with  the 
fame  pollutions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mind 

be  once  made  virtuous,  all   that  proceeds  from  it 

1 

will  be  pleafing  and  accepted.  And  as  to  dejected 
looks  and  a  forrowful  countenance,  they  are  in  no 
wife  graceful  in  religion,  which  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing a  melancholy  thing,  that  it  can  never  appear 
difpleafing,  or  tirefome  to  a  mind  where  wifdom 
and  virtue  do  not  firft  feem  troublefome;  for  wif- 
dom inftrucling  the  foul  to  aftreafonably,  inftrufts 
it  likewife  to  ferve  and  obey  God  readily  and 
chearfully;  for  that  which  appears  reafonable  to 
a  wife  man,  will  always  appear  delightful;  and  re- 
ligion is  that  very  fame  reafon  and  wifdom,  whofe 
ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  whofe  paths 
are  peace. 

Were  men  fenfible  of  the  happinefs  that  refults 
from  true  religion,  the  voluptuous  man  would 
there  feek  his  pleafure,  the  covetous  man  his 
wealth,  and  the  ambitious  man  his  glory.  Men 
who  are  deftitute  of  religion  are  fo  far  from  being 
learned  philofophers,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 

efteemed  fo  much  as  reafonable  men. 

..  .4r  ;;. 

Religion  is  fo  far  from  debaring  men  of  any  in- 
nocent pleafure  or  comfort  of  human  life  that  it 
F  2  purifies. 
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purifies  the  pleafure  of  it,  and  renders  them  more 
grateful  and  generous.  And  befides  this,  it 
brings  mighty  pleafure  of  its  own,  thofe  of  a  glo- 
rious hope,  a  ferene  mind,  a  calm  and  undifturbed 
confcience,  which  do  far  out-relifh  the  moft  ftudi- 
ed  and  artificial  luxuries. 

Neither  human  wifdom,  nor  human  virtue— 
iinfupported  by  religion,  are  equal  to  the  trying 
fituations  that  often  occur  in  life. 

As  little  appearance  as  there  is   of  religion  in 
the  world,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  its  influence  felt 
in  its  affairs, — nor  can  any  who  have  been  religi- 
oufly  educated,  fo  root  out  the  principles  of  it,  but 
like  nature,  they  will  return  again,  and  give  checks 
and  interruptions  to  guilty  purfuits.     There  can 
be  no  real  happinefs  without  religion  and  virtue, 
and  the  afliftance  of  God's  grace  and  Holy  Spirit 
to    direct  our  lives,  in  the  true    purfuit   of  it. 
Happinefs,  I  contend  is  only  to  be  found  in  re- 
ligion— in  the  confcioufnefs  of  virtue — and  a  fure 
and  a  certain  hope  of  a  better  life,  which  brightens 
all  our  profpefts,  and   leaves  no  room   to  dread 
difappointments, — becaufe  the  expectations  of  it 
are  built  upon  a  rock,  whofe  foundations  are  as 
deep  as  thofe  of  heaven  or  hell. 

So 


So  ftrange  and  unaccountable  a  creature  is 
man!  he  is  fo  framed,  that  he  cannot  but  purfue 
happinefs — and  yet,  unlefs  he  is  made  fometimes 
miferable,  how  apt  is  he  to  miftake  the  way,  which 
can  only  lead  him  to  the  accomplimment  of  all  his 
wifhes.  What  pity  it  is  that  the  facred  name  of 
religion  mould  ever  have  been  borrowed,  and  em- 
ployed in  fo  bad  a  work,  as  in  covering  over 
pride — fpiritual  pride,  the  worft  of  all  pride — hy- 
pocrify,  felf-love,  covetoufnefs,  extortion,  cruelty 
and  revenge,— or  the  fair  form  of  virtue  mould 
have  been  thus  difguifed,  and  for  ever  drawn  into 
fufpicion,  from  the  unworthy  ufe  of  this  kind,  to 
which  the  artful  and  abandoned  have  often  put 
her. — Some  people  pafs  through  life,  foberly  and. 
religioufly  enough,  without  knowing  why,  or  rea- 
foning  about  it — but  from  force  of  habit  merely.— ~ 
Again  fome  think  it  fufficient  to  be  good  Chrifti- 
ans,  without  being  good  men, — fofpend  their  lives 
jn  drinking,  cheating — and  praying. 
.i  ei  citrft  '.i/.;  fc 

True  religion  gives  an  habitual  fweetnefs  and 
complacency  which  produces  genuine  politenefs, 
without  injury  to  fincerity;  it  preferves  the  mind 
from  every  unfair  bias,  and  inclines  it  to  tem- 
per juftice  with  mercy  in  all  its  judgments  upon 
others. 

Religion 

64813 
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Religion  is  the  befl  armour  in  the  world,  but 
the  worft  cloak. 

Divine  meditations  do  not  only  in  power  fubdue 
all  fenfual  pleafures,  but  far  exceed  them  in  i'weet- 
nefs  and  delight. 

To  be  furious  in  religion  is  to  be  irreligioufly 
religious.  Perfecutton  can  be  no  argument  to 
perfuade,  nor  violence  the  way  to  converfion. 

Were  angels,  if  they  look  into  the  ways  of 
men,  to  give  in  their  catalogue  of  worthies,  how 
different  would  it  be  from  that  which  any  of  our 
own  fpecies  would  draw  up?  We  are  dazzled 
with  the  fplendor  of  titles,  the  oftentation  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  noife  of  victories,  &c.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  fee  the  philofopher  in  the  cottage 
who  poflefies  a  foul  in  thankfulnefs,  under  the 
preflure  of  what  little  minds  call  poverty,  and  dif- 
trefs.  The  evening's  walk  of  a  wife  man  is  more 
illuftrious  in  their  fight,  than  the  march  of  a  ge- 
neral, at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 
A  contemplation  of  God's  works,  a  generous 
concern  for  the  good -of  mankind,  and  unfeigned 
exercife  of  humility  only  denominates  men  great 
and  glorious. 

What 


What  can  be  more  fuitable  to  a  rational  crea- 
ture, than  to  employ  reafon  to  contemplate  that 
divine  Being,  which  is  both  the  author  of  its  rea- 
fon, and  nobleft  objeft  about  which  it  can  poffibly 
be  employed. 

All  our  wifdom  and  happinefs  confifts  {umrha- 
rily  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  ourfelves.  To 
know,  and  to  do,  is  the  compendium  of  our  duty* 

We  have  a  great  work  oh  our  hands, — the 
gofpel  promifes  to  believe, — the  commands  to 
obey, — temptations  to  refift, — paffions  to  con- 
quer; and  this  muft  be  done,  or  we  are  undone : 
therefore  look  to  heaven  for  the  powers. 

Religion  is  exalted  reafon  refined  from  the 
groffer  parts  of  it.  It  is  both  the  foundation  and 
crown  of  all  virtues.  It  is  morality  raifed  and 
improved  to  its  height,  by  being  carried  nearer 
to  heaven,  the  only  place  where  perfection  re- 
fideth. 

.    ;   - 

The  greateft  wifdom  is,  to  keep  our  eye  per. 
petually  on  a  future  judgment,  for  the  direction 
and  government  of  our  lives ;  which  will  furnifh 
us  with  fuch  principles  of  acYion,  as  cannot  be  fo 
well  learned  elfewhere. 

How 
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How  miferable  is  that  man,  that  cannot  look 
backward,  without  fhame,  nor  forward  without 
terror!  What  comfort  will  his  riches  afford  him 
in  his  extremity!  or  what  will  all  his  fenfual  plea- 
fures,  his  vain  and  empty  titles,  robes,  dignities, 
and  crowns  avail  him  in  the  day  of  his  diftrefs. 

'Tis  greatly  wife  to  talk  with  our  paft  hours ; 
To  afk  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heav'n, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 
news. 


The   CONFESSION 


OF 

MISS  — 


TN  vain  I  ftrive  my  heart  to  fhield, 
-••Spite  of  myfelf  that  heart  will  yield ; 
In  vain  would  hide  a  thoufand  ways 
What  every  confcious  look  betrays : 

The  jeft  affum'd  th'  averted  eye. 
Poorly  conceal  the  ftifled  (igh ; 
Each  ftolen  touch,  which  love  impels, 
The  heart's  emotion  trembling  tells. 


Yet 
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Yet  not  Eliza's  charms  alone, 
Could  ruling  reafon  thus  dethrone; 
Her  blooming  graces  tho*  with  pain, 
My  cautious  bofom  might  fuftain. 

But  arm'd  with  that  enchanting  mienj 
Which  fpeaks  the  feeling  mind  within; 
How  can  my  foften'd  bread  be  tree. 
Thus  caught  by  fenfibility  ? 

Yet  not  for  me  the  tear  will  ftart, 
Which  proves  Eliza's  tender  heart ; 
Yet  not  for  me  the  fmile  will  fpeak, 
Which  brightens  in  Eliza's  cheek : 

Loft  in  the  whifl  of  fafhion'd  life,- 
Where  nature  is  with  joy  at  ftrifej 
Her  unembarrafs'd  looks  declare, 
That  love  is  not  triumphant  there  : 

Lur'd  by  the  hope  of  gaudier  days, 
The  pompous  banners  wealth  difplays  $ 
Each  fond  emotion  diftant  keeps, 
And  all  her  native  foftnefs  fleeps* 


MEMOIRS 


MEMOIRS 

O  F    T  H  E 

HIBERNIAN  PATRIOT, 

AND 

Mifs  jVf*****w. 

DESCENDED  from  one  of  the  greateft  fami- 
lies in  Ireland,  our  hero  poifefled  all  the 
virtues  and  great  qualities  of  his  progenitors.  Ge- 
nerous, hofpitable,  and  humane,  he  in  that  coun- 
try gained  the  efteem  and  affe&ion  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  was  almoft  idolized  by  his  tenants 
and  dependants.  The  loyalty  and  patriotifm  of 
his  much  honoured  father  having  raifedhim  to  the 
£rft  rank  in  Ireland,  his  fon  treads  in  the  fame 
paths,  and  meets  with  the  fame  royal  marks  of  at- 
tention and  approbation. 

This  gentleman  gives  very  early  teftimonies  of 
his  natural  genius  and  difpofition  for  claflical  pur- 
fuits :  neverthelefs,  the  man  of  the  world  was  not 
overlooked,  and  he  confidered  the  polite  accom- 
.  plimments  as  requifite  objecls  to  form  the  gentle- 
man. Thus  equiped,  he  ftarted  upon  the  theatre 
of  life  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion, which  failed  not  to  fet  off  a  moft  agreeable 

and  manly  figure. 

Such 
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Such  attractions  infpired  the  ladies  with  the 
ftrongeft  partiality  for  him.  The  Irifh  beauties 
vied  with  each  other  to  appear  the  mod  amiable 
in  hivS  eyes,  and  he  created  more  female  rivals  than 
were,  perhaps,  ever  known.  He  was  not  infenfi- 
ble  to  their  charms,  but  had  hitherto  preferved 
his  heart,  when  he  fet  put  from  that  kingdom 
upon  his  travels. 

On  his  firft  arrival  here  he  found  the  Britifh 
fair  as  much  inclined  to  acknowledge  his  merit  as 
the  ladies  in  Ireland  had  been.  His  company 
was  courted  in  all  the  polite  circles,  where  he  be- 
came an  ornament  among  the  moil  brilliant  and 
poignant  geniufes,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  caref- 
fed  and  efteemed. 

Soon  after  this  he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  continent, 
and  was  moft  gracioufly  received,  particularly 
at  Verfaiiles.  The  French  beauties,  however, 
did  not  excite  in  him  fuch  emotions  as  his  fair 
country  women.  Their  artificial  complexions,  of 
which  they  make  not  the  leaft  fecret,  but  would 
often  repair  in  public  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
placing  a  pin,  in  a  great  degree  difgufted  him  : 
he  could  not,  however,  refifl:  the  charms  of  Ma- 
demoifelle  F>— -tte,  who  feemed  to  ftudy  nature 
even  in  art,  and  if  me  endeavoured  to  heighten 
her  attractions  by  cofmetics,  it  was  done  with  fo 
much  care  as  fcarce  to  be  perceivable. 

G  2  This 
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This  lady  had  juft  iflued  from  a  nunnery,  where 
flie  had  been  immured  for  fome  years,  and  was 
now  releafed,  to  be  betrothed  to  the  Marquis  de 
L— — ,  who  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs,  and 
fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  rafhnefs,  in  going  abroad 
before  he  was  perfe&ly  recovered. 

In  France,  though  every  married  woman  is  in- 
titled  to  her  chir  ami,  it  is  thought  fcandalous  for  a 
fingle  woman  to  give  the  world  the  lead  fufpicion 
of  her  entertaining  too  favourable  opinion  of  any 
man,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may;  and  if  there  is 
any  great  difparity  in  their  fituations,  this  fuf- 
picion will  unavoidably  increafe.  This  was  the 
eafe  at  prefent,  our  hero's  rank  and  Mademoifelle 

F tie's  were  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  it 

could  not  be  fuppofed  he  would  ever  offer  his 
hand  in  an  honourable  way.  They  were  frowever 
inceflantly  together,  and  frequently  feen  even  in 
the  tetc,d  tete  parties.  Mademoifelle's  friends  be- 
gan to  look  cool  upon  her,  and  fhe  was  not  invited 
to  many  parties,  where  before  fhe  conftantly  re- 
ceived polite  cards.  Her  conduft  at  length  reach- 
ed her  brother's  ears.  He  was  a  moufquetaire, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  befl  fwordfmen  in 
|*aris  :  and,  had  fhe  not  judicioufly  convinced  him 
that  the  reports  fpread  to  her  disadvantage,  were 
i)O  more  than  the  effe&s  of  fcandal,  founded  on 
innocent  gaiety,  very  difagreeable  confequences 
pjght  have  enfued.  TQ 
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To  purfue  our  hero  in  the  other  parts  of  his 
tour,  we  may  readily  fuppofe  that  he  every  where 
met  with  that  attention  due  to  his  rank  and  digni- 
ty?  and  for  which  foreigners  on  the  bon  ton  are  fo 
celebrated.  He  alfo  failed  not  to  make  proper 
remarks  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  peo* 
pie,  as  well  as  their  public  edifices,  amufements, 
and  even  their  follies,  which  in  all  countries  are 
pretty  confpicuous.  He  converfed  with  men  of 
letters  as  well  as  courtiers,  and  received  all  the  in- 
formation they  could  afford  him;  for  which  he 
amply  repaid  them  by  fuch  intelligence  concern- 
ing his  own  country,  as  they  were  in  many  refpe&s 
very  ignorant  of. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  found  himfelf  more 
careffed  than  ever.  The  antiquated  dowagers,  as 
well  as  the  young  widows,  lavifhed  their  compli- 
ments upon  him,  and  teftified  a  ftrong  defire  to 
appear  arpiable  in  his  eyes.  He  loft  his  money 
through  compliment  to  the  firft,  whjch  in  fome 
meafure  gratified  therm  ;  the  latter  were  more  defir- 
ous  of  playing  a  deeper  game  :  his  heart  was  the 
objeft  of  their  attention  ;  and  it  is  confidently  af- 
ferted  that  he  made  feveral  facrifices  at  the  altar 
of  the  Cyprian  goddefs  in  their  behalf.  The  ladies 
here  alluded  to  are  well  known  in  polite  life:  fome 
of  them  have  proved  themfelves  women  of  com- 
lete  fpirit,  and  the  reft  are  ftrongly  fufpe&ed. 

**  ^ -  '    *  A 

A 
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A  certain  peevifh  Lord  who  has  been  out  of 
temper  with  himfelf  and  the  world  for  fome  time, 
took  great  umbrage  at  our  hero's  vifits  to  his  lady. 
This  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  her  proving  preg- 
nant for  the  firft  time  after  being  married  three 
years,  A  divorce  was  talked  of:  and  the  Hiber- 
nian Patriot,  finding  his  Lordfhip  had  planted 
fpies  upon  him,  declined  his  vifits,  to  refcue  the 
lady's  character,  and  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
family.  But  it  is  generally  believed  a  certain 
houfe  not  far  from  St  James's  Street,  afforded 
them  a  rendezvous  for  a  confiderable  time  after- 
wards. 

During  this  lady's  confinement  by  her  temporary 
jllnefs,  our  hero  had  occafion  to  go  over  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  received  by  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  Dublin  'ere  he  made 
an  acquaintance  at  the  Caflle  with  a  moft  amiable 
young  lady.  She  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a 
certain  Englifh  nobleman,  who  had  figured  in  that 
country  in  a  very  elevated  fphere.  Her  perfonal 
charms  were  not  more  attracting  than  her  mental 
accomplishments,  as  the  endowments  of  nature, 
•which  had  been  Javifhly  beftowed  upon  her,  were 
greatly  improved  by  a  polite  education.  She  was 

then 


then  about  eighteen,  and  had  a  number  of  admir- 
ers; but  her  heart  had,  hitherto,  remained  invul- 
nerable.— The  accomplifhments  of  our  hero,  uni- 
ted to  his  very  amiable  character,  made  an  impref- 
fion  upon  her — but  alas!  his  heart  was  not  his  own; 
he  was  not,  however,  infeniible  to  her  charms. 
By  fome  fatality  they  always  met  in  the  fame  com- 
panies, and  often  found  themfelves  at  the  fame 
card-parties.  Thefe  frequent  interviews  led  to  a 
train  of  confequences,  which  the  world  has  been 
rather  rigid  in  commenting  upon. 

Mifs  M n  (for  that  is  the  name  the  young 

lady  goes  by)  being  afked  by  our  hero,  in  a  tete  a, 
tcte  party  concerning  her  hiftory,  innocently  told 
it  in  few  words.  "  My  mother  was  the  widow  of 
a  gentleman  of  eafy  fortune,  who  by  gaiety  and 
diffipation  out  ran  it — He  died  young,  and  left  her 
in  difagreeable  circumftances.  Being  brought  up 
in  an  elegant  line  of  life,  flie  had  many  refpectable 
acquaintances,  who  contributed  to  fupport  her  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  their  friendfhip.  She  wasftill 
in  her  prime,  I  will  not  add  handfome,  that  may 
look  like  partiality  in  me.  She  had  many  fuitors 
as  a  widow,  but  her  firft  connubial  connexion, 
having  proved  fo  difagreeable,  fhe  refufed,  per- 
haps, fome  propofals  to  which  fhe  would  have 
liftened. 

Although 
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Although  a  widow,  fhe  was  at  the  Caftle  called 
*'  the  Sparkler,"  and  was  fo  far  qualified  for  the 
title,  that  jfhe  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  firft  man 
there.  After  this  I  need  not  defcend  to  tell  you 
the  event.  Here  I  am,  to  all  appearances,  in  very 
fplendid  circumftances" — A  flood  of  tears  ftopped 
her  farther  detail. 

Our  hero  is  a  man  of  too  much  gallantry,  to 
let  the  moiftened  eye  of  beauty  plead  without  re- 
lief: he  flipt  a  pocket  book  with  (ome  bank  notes 
into  her  hand.  He  then  took  his  leave  for  the 
prefent,  and  begged  the  favour  of  waiting  upon 
her  next  day  to  breakfaft.  Silence  gave  confent, 
and  being  recovered,  fhe  was  conveyed  to  her 
chair. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  hiftory  of  Mifs  M — n 
who  now  (nines  the  meteor  of  a  court,  and  the  envy 
of  mod  of  the  Hibernian  ladies  upon  the  bon  ton. 
It  is  true  no  pofitive  proof  can  be  produced,  that 
our  hero  has  any  more  than  a  friendly,  fentimental 
affeaion  for  Mifs  M— n;  but  "friendfhip  with 
woman,  is  fifter  to  love."  Her  apartments,  from 
an  indifferent  firft  floor,  are  changed  to  art  elegant 
boufe.  She  is  no  longer  compelled  to  take  a 
common  hack :  a  brilliant  vis-a-vis  fupplies  its 
place.  In  fine,  every  circumftance  of  her  fitua- 
tion  befpeaks  eafe  and  affluence :  let  the  world 
conclude  what  they  may.  AN  EC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

GEOR&E    SELWTN. 

TN  the  month  of  May,  when  debates  ran  high 
•*•  againft  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  pa- 
triots infifted  much  on  the  majefty  of  the  people, 
George  Selwyn,  happening  with  fome  friends  to 
meet  a  party  of  chimney  fweeper's  boys,  decorated 
with  gilt  paper  and  other  ludicrous  ornaments,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  often  heard  of  the  majefty  of 
the  people,  but  never  before  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  any  of  their  young  Princes!" 


JL  curious  Punishment. 


ancient  Gauls  condemned  all  thofe  who 
had  been  degraded  by  a  public  penance,  to 
run  about  the  country  ftark  naked,  with  a  fword 
in  their  hand.  The  Dacians  dripped  a  man  who 
had  been  guilty  of  perjury,  and  compelled  him  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  like  a  wild  beaft, 
Since  he  has  ceafed  to  be  a  man,  faid  they,  ht  has  no 
right  to  wear  clothes. 

H  CHEER- 
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CHEERFULNESS  OF  OLD  AGE, 

AND 

LEVITT  of  YOUTH,  CONTRASTED. 

CHEERFULNESS  in  old  age  is  graceful.  It 
is  the  natural  concomitant  of  virtue.  But 
this  is  widely  different  from  the  levity  of  youth. 
Many  things  are  allowable  in  that  early  period, 
which,  in  maturer  years,  would  deferve  cenfure, 
but  which  in  old  age,  become  both  ridiculous  and 
criminal.  By  aukwardly  affe6ling  to  imitate  the 
manners,  and  to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of  the 
young,  as  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  fo  they 
forfeit  the  privileges  of  grey  hairs.  But  if  by  fol- 
lies of  this  kind  they  are  degraded,  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  much  deeper  blame  by  defcending  to  vi- 
cious pleafure,  and  continuing  to  hover  round 
thofe  finful  gratifications  to  which  they  were  once 
^ddifted. 

Amufement  and  relaxation  the  aged  require, 
and  may  enjoy ;  but  they  mould  confider  well 
by  every  intemperate  indulgence  they  accelerate 
decay  j  inftead  of  enlivening,  they  opprefs  and 
precipitate  their  declining  ftate. 

AN 


AN     HYMN. 

IN  thee,  O  God  !  I'll  put  my  truft, 
On  thee  alone  depend  ! 
Thou  art  my  hope,  my  confidence, 
My  father  and  my  friend. 

Thro*  all  the  various  fcenes  of  lifea 

My  fate  may  yet  afford, 
My  ftedfaft  heart,  with  humble  hope, 

Shall  reft  on  thee,  O  Lord  ! 

Thou  to  this  moment  haft  preferv'd, 

And  wilt  preferve  me  flill, 
Therefore  I  chearfully  fubmit 

To  thy  moft  holy  will. 

In  thy  divine  protection  fafe,] 

What  evils  can  I  fear  ? 
Who'er  forfakes  me,  ftill  I  know, 

That  thou,  my  God  art  near. 

O  may  I  ftill  on  thee  rely, 

And  dread  no  ill  but  fin  ; 
Save  me  from  that,  and  give  me  peace 

And  purity  within. 


ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

HENRIETTA  MARIA,  QUEEN  of 
CHARLES  the  FIRST. 

THIS  beautiful  Princefs  faid  of  Kings,  '« that 
they  fhould  be  as  filent  and  as  difcreet  as  Fa- 
ther Confeflbrs." 

Some  one  appearing  anxious  to  tell  her  the 
names  of  fome  perfons  who  had  indifpofed  many 
of  the  Englifh  Nobility  againft  her,  flie  replied, 
*'  I  forbid  you  to  do  fo.  Though  they  hate  me 
now,  they  will  not  perhaps  always  hate  me;  and 
if  they  have  any  fentiments  of  honour,  they  will 
be  afhamed  of  tormenting  a  poor  woman,  who 
takes  fo  little  precaution  to  defend  herfelf." 

A6live  and  indefatigable  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  troubles,  fhe  goes  to  Holland  to  fell  her 
jewels,  and  returns  to  England  with  feveral  veflels 
loaded  with  provifions  for  her  hufband's  army. 
The  veflel  that  carried  her  was  in  great  danger. 
She  fat  upon  the  deck  with  great  tranquillity,  and 
faid  laughingly,  <4  Queens  are  never  drowned." 

ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

HE  NRT   the   FOURTH, 

King  of  France. 

HENRY  the  FOURTH  on  declaring  war 
againft  Spain,  had  fome  thoughts  of  abolifh- 
ing  the  land  tax.  Sully  afked  him  where  he 
ftiould  then  be  able  to  find  the  money  he  wanted 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  "In  the  hearts  of  my 
people,"  replied  Henry ;  "  thai  is  a  treafure 
which  can  never  fail  me," 


Degeneracy  of  Human  Nature. 

LET  us  further  fuppofe,  what  is  fufficiently  evk 
dent  to  our  daily  obfervation  and  expert. 
ence,  that  all  mankind  are  now  a  degenerate,  feeble, 
and  unhappy  race  of  beings,  that  we  are  become 
fmners  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  expofed  to  his  an- 
ger :  it  is  manifeft  enough,  that  this  whole  world 
is  a  fallen,  finful  and  rebellious  province  of  God's 
dominion,  and  under  the  a£tual  difpleafure  of  its 
righteous  Creator  and  Governer.  The  over- 
fpreading  deluge  of  folly  and  error,  iniquity  and 

mifery, 
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mifery,  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  gives 
abundant  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  man  on  earth  affords  a  ftrong 
and  melancholy  proof,  that  our  reafoning  powers 
are  eafily  led  away  into  miftake  and  falfhood, 
\vretchediy  bribed  and  biafled  by  prejudices,  and 
daily  overpowered  by  fome  corrupt  appeiites  or 
paffions,  and  our  wills  led  aftray  tu  choofe  evil  in- 
flead  of  good.  The  bed  of  us  fometimes  break 
the  laws  of  our  Maker,  by  contradicting  the  rules 
of  piety  and  virtue  which  our  own  reafon  and  con- 
fciences  fyggeft  to  us.  CJ  There  is  none  righteous" 
perfectly,  "  no  not  one."  Nor  is  there  one  perfon 
upon  earth  free  from  troubles  and  difficulties,  and 
pains  and  forrows,  fuch  as  teftify  fome  refent- 
ments  of  our  Maker. 

Even  from  our  infancy,  our  difeafes,  pains  and 
forrows  begin,  and  it  is  very  remarkably  evident 
in  fome  families,  that  thefe  pains  and  difeafes  are 
propagated  to  the  offspring,  as  they  were  contract- 
ed by  the  vices  of  the  parents :  and  particular 
vicious  inclinations,  as  well  as  particular  diftem- 
pers,  are  conveyed  from  parents  to  children, 
fometimes  through  feveral  generations.  The  beft 
of  us  are  not  free  from  irregular  propenfities  and 
paffions  even  in  the  younger  parts  of  life,  and  as 
our  years  advance,  our  fins  break  out,  and  con- 
tinue 


tinue  more  or  lefs  through  all  our  lives*  OUT 
whole  race  then  is  plainly  degenerate,  fmful  and 
guilty  before  God,  and  are  under  fome  tokens  of 
his  anger. 


ANECDOTE    /• 

OF  THE  LATE 

Sir  THOMAS  PRENDERGAST. 

THE  late  SirThorrias  Prendergaft,  Poft-mafter- 
general  of  Dublin,  had  fuch  another  affair 
in  his  family  as  that  of  Lord  G — r.  His  Lady 
had  indifcreetly  made  him  a  cuckold;  and  he 
took  care  the  world  mould  know  it,  infomuch 
that  it  engroffed  the  attention  of  the  public  through- 
out  the  nation.  Whilft  matters  were  carrying  on 
-with  a  high  hand  between  the  Lady  and  her 
Spoufe,  Sir  Thomas  happening  one  day  to  be  in 
company  with  the  earl  of  Kildare,  afked  the  Earl, 
If  he  gave  a  great  many  franks?— "for,"  faid  he, 
"there  comes  more  of  your  Lordfhip's  franks  to 
the  poft-office,.  than  of  any  man's  in  Ireland;  and 
I  have  often  fufpe&ed  they  were  forged."  The 
Earl  anfwered,  that  he  gave  but  very  few:  he  faid, 
if  fo  many  came,  they  mud  be  forged,  to  be  fure; 
and  intreated,  as  a  favour,  that  the  next  might  be 

flopped. 


(lopped,  and  brought  to  him ;  by  means  whereof, 
he  faid,  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  able  to  find  out 
who  it  was  had  played  the  trick.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given;  and  in  about  a  day  or  two's 
time,  there  comes  a  frank  which  was  brought  to 
Sir  Thomas,  and  immediately  carried  by  him  to 
the  Earl.  The  Earl  had  feveral  perfons  of  diflinc- 
tion  with  him :  however,  Sir  Thotnas'being  a  man 
of  confequence,  was  readily  introduced,  and  pre- 
fented  the  frank. 

As  foon  as  the  Earl  faw  the  letter,  he  told  Sir 
Thomas  he  really  did  not  choofe  to  open  it ; — 
tl  for  you  know,"  faid  he,  "  law-makers  fhould 
not  be  law-breakers ;  upon  which,  he  defired  the 
Knight  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  open  it  himfelf, 
and  fee  from  whence  it  came.  In  obedience 
to  his  Lordfhip's  commands,  Sir  Thomas  di- 
reftly  opened  the  letter,  when  the  firft  thing  he 
caft  his  eyes  upon,  was  the  figure  of  a  bed, 
curioufly  drawn  on  the  paper,  with  a  Lady  lying 
in  it,  and  over  her  head  the  infcription,  '«  Lady 
Prendergaft."  The  figure  of  a  man  in  his  fhirt  was 
alfo  drawn,  ftepping  into  bed  :  over  his  head  was 
written  the  name  of  the  Gentleman  who  had  hor- 
nified  Sir  Thomas;  and  the  following  words  were 
properly  placed,  as  if  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth: 
"This  is  no  counterfeit,  Sir  Thomas."  The 
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Hews  of  this  comical  adventure  flew  like  lightning 
to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  afforded  great  di- 
verfion  among  all  degrees  of  people.  Sir  Thomas 
was  cured  of  hunting  after  counterfeits,  and  the 
Earl  not  a  little  fufpe&ed  of  having  a  han'd  in  the 
plot. 


Definition  of  Politenefs. 

TRUE  politenefs  is  the  art  of  making  people 
equally  pleafed  with  us,  and  with  themfelves; 
and  is  an  accomplishment  highly  neceflary  and  va- 
luable  in   every  ftation.     It  is   a  certain  polifh, 
without  which  the  beft  education,  though   it  does 
not  lofe  its  ufe,  is   yet  deficient   as   to  its  luftre. 
The  polite  charm  us  at  firfl  fight,  arid  become  the 
more  agreeable  the  longer  we  converfe  with  them; 
whereas  the  haughty  are  tyrants,  who  are  fhunned 
by  all  but  their  flaves,  who  would  alfo  fhun  them 
if  they  dared.    True  politenefs,  however,  muft  be 
accompanied  with   fincerity.— An  eafinefs  of  the 
countenance,    affability   in   addrefs,    kindnefs   in 
fpeech,  complaifance   in   aftion,  and  profeffions 
of  good  will  and  friendfhip  to  all  who  approach 
him,  will  by  no  means  conftitute  a  polite  man,  if 
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he  is  not  in  his  heart  what  he  feems  to  be  in  his 
behaviour. 

How  contemptible,  then,  is  the  prefent  fyftern 
of  fine  breeding,  as  it  is  termed.  A  multitude 
of  bows  and  curtefies,  of  clofe  embraces,  a  pro- 
fufion  of  promifes,  and  of  vehement  profeflions 
of  friendfhip  and  refpeft ; — thefe,  and  a  long  et 
ccetera  of  civilities,  which  diftinguifh  a  modern 
fine  gentleman  or  lady,  are,  with  me,  the  tricks 
of  a  deceiver.  In  a  word,  good  manners,  good 
fenfe,  and  good  nature,  are  the  conftituent  parts 
of  real  politenefs. 


EQUALITY.  - 

AMONG  the  favourite  dreams  of  our  mo- 
dern fophijls — for,  in  ferious  language,  they 
deferve  not  the  name  of  philofophers — is  that  cap- 
tivating delufion  of  the  vulgar,  a  fyftem  of  Equa- 
lity. Each  human  being,  they  affert,  is  originally 
formed  equal  with  every  other — all  are  equal,  in 
the  earth  to  which  each  is  finally  configned— 
and  why,  they  triumphantly  demand,  mould  not 
equality  prevail  during  their  refidence  on  the 
globe  of  which  they  are  by  nature  equal  inheritors. 

Specious 


Specious  as  this  reafoning  may  appear  to  fuper- 
ficial  enquirers,  it  fhrinks,  like  every  phantom  of 
error,  from  the  torch  of  Truth.  By  that  divine 
light,  then,  let  us  for  a  moment  view  thefe  afler- 
tions,  and  we  fhall  be  at  no  lofs  for  a  reply  to  this 
infolent  queftion;  which  carries  with  it  no  lefs  a 
confequence  than  that  of  blafphemoufly  arraign- 
ing the  juftice  of  our  Creator! 

That  all  are  originally  formed  equal,  is  not 
true.  We  are  neither  equal,  at  our  births,  in  fize, 
in  fhape,  in  features,  nor  in  complexion;  and 
who,  that  is  not  both  abfurd  and  prefumptuous, 
can  pretend  to  demonftrate,  that  our  intellectual 
qualities,  or  mere  natural  capacities,  pofiefs  lefs 
variety,  than  our  corporeal  forms?  Our  organs  of 
fenfe,  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  infancy,  every  one 
knows,  are  more  or  lefs  perfecl :  fome  are  born 
totally,  and  fome  partially  blind  or  deaf;  fome 
have  natural  impediments  in  their  fpeech,  and 
fome  arc  entirely  dumb.  Inftead  therefore,  of  al- 
lowing, that  all  are  originally  equal,  we  fhall  take 
the  liberty  to  affirm — what  we  fincerely  believe — - 
that  there  never  were,  in  reality,  two  beings  e^- 
a&ly  alike. 

At  the  period  when  our  bodies  are  depofited  in 
the  earth,  and  our  intelle&ual  faculties  have  for- 
faken  the  frail  tenement  which  moulders  into  it's 
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original  duft,  there  certainly  is  the  neareft  ap- 
proach to  equality  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
fince  there  remains,  in  fa6l,  though  ftill  more  than 
may  be  fufpecled,  no  difference  for  which  it  ap- 
pears worth  contending. 

In  the  grave,   then,   but  there  only,  and  while, 
the  foul   is  feparated  from  the  body,  all  may  be 
pronounced  equal;  with  as  little  exception  as  any 
general   pofition  will,  perhaps,   admit.     Let  the 
fophift  make  the  mod  of  this  conceflion,  and  what 
does  he  gain  ?  A  fyftem   of  equality   in   certain 
quantities  of  inanimate  earth!  For,  from  the  firlt 
moment  in  which  vitality  was  given  by  the  only 
giver  of  life,  every  power  which  accompanies  that 
gift  was  beftowed  in  different  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  pleafure  of  him  "  whofe  wifdom  is  paft 
finding  out."  Thefe  original  difproportions,  there- 
fore, being  perpetually  varied  and  augmented  by 
phyfical  caufes  as  well  as  acquired  habits,  by  edu- 
cation, and,  by  what  is  called  accident,  fuch  adi- 
verfity  of  neceffity  enfues,  that  the  tafk  of  attempt- 
ing to  proportion  principles  and  pofleflions,  and 
reducing  them  to  one  general  ftandard,  is  an  un- 
dertaking not  lefs  abfurd,  than  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  number  the  fands  of  the  fea,  and  the  drops 
of  which  it  is  compofed. 

To 
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To  the  queftion,  then,  v/hy  equality  fiiould  not 
prevail  daring  our  refidence  on  the  globe,  of  which 
\ve  are  faid  to  be  by  nature  equal  inheritors  ?  we 
may  (afely  reply — that  fuch  a  fyftemwas  evidently 
ney^r  intended  by  the  creator  of  the  world  who 
has  made  every   creature  different  from  another; 
and  refpecling  whofe  purpofes  in  the  formation  of 
infinite  varieties,  though  we  may  be  permitted  to 
enquire,  we  are  certainly  by  no  means  qualified  to 
decide.    That  no  abfolute  ftate  of  equality  ever  has 
exifted,  we  know  perfectly  well;  that,  in   the  na.- 
ture  of  things,  it  never  can  exift,  is  no  lefs  evident; 
and  deplorably  ignorant  muft  he  be,  who   cannot 
difcover,    while    contemplating    the    wonderous 
works  of  omnipotence,  that  from  the  diverfity  of 
parts,  beauty  refults  to  the  whole.     It  has  indeed, 
been  juftly  queftioned,  whether  there  ever  were 
two  blades  of  grafs  exactly  the  fame. 

Should  it  be  obferved,  that  equality,  notjimila- 
rityy  is  what  thefe  fubtle  logicians  contend  for;  we 
have  only  to  reply,  that  where  dijjimilarity  is  pro- 
ved, the  exiflence  of  inequality  proves  itfelf. 

Ceafe,  then,  ye  difturbers  of  mankind,  to  con- 
tend for  your  favourite  equality.  With  God,  be 
aflured,  it  is  no  favourite  doctrine;  for  it  origi- 
nates, we  are  perfuaded,  in  enmity  to  Him,  tho' 
we  cannot  but  charitably  hope,  that  it  may  often 
be  ignorantly  promulged  by  thofe  who  do  not  per- 
ceive it's  diabolical  tendency.  THE 
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CONTEMPLATIST ; 

A  WIGHT  PIECE. 

THE  nurfe  of  Contemplation,  Night^ 
Begins  her  balmy  reign; 
Advancing  in  their  varied  light 
Her  filver-vefted  train. 

A  kind,  a  philofophic  calm, 

The  cool  creation  wears  ! 
And  what  day  drank  of  dewy  balm^ 

The  gentle  night  repairs. 

Where  Time,  upon  the  wither'd  tree 

Hath  carv'd  the  moral  chair, 
I  fit,  from  bufy  paffions  free, 

And  breathe  the  placid  air. 

The  wither'd  tree  was  once  in  prime  ; 

Its  branches  brav'd  the  fky  ! 
Thus,  at  the  touch  of  ruthlefs  Time 

Shall  youth  and  vigour  die. 

What  are  thofe  wild,  thofe  wand'ring  fires^ 

That  o'er  the  moorland  ran  ? 
Vapours !  How  like  the  vague  defires 

That  cheat  the  heart  of  man ! 

But 
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But  there's  a  friendly  guide !—  a  flame. 

That  lambent  o'er  its  bed, 
Enlivens  with  a  gladfome  beam. 

The  hermit's  ofier  med.  i^J 

Among  the  ruflet  fhades  of  night, 

It  glances  from  afar  ! 
And  darts  along  the  dufk  :  fo  bright 

It  feems  a  filver  ftar ! 

In  coverts,  (where  the  few  frequent) 

If  virtue  deigns  to  dwell; 
Tis  thus  the  little  lamp  Content 

Gives  luftre  to  her  cell. 

How  fmooth  that  rapid  river  fiides 

Progreflive  to  the  deep  ! 
The  poppies  pendent  o'er  its  fides 

Have  charm'd  the  waves  to  fleep. 

Pleafure's  intoxicated  fons ! 

Ye  indolent !  ye  gay ! 
Reflect —  for  as  the  river  runs 

Life  wings  its  tra&lefs  way. 

That  branching  grove  of  dufky  green 

Conceal  their  azure  fky  ; 
Save,  where  a  ft  any  fpace  between: 

Relieves  the  darken'd  eve. 
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Old  Error  thus,  with  (hades  impure', 

Throws  facred  truth  behind  : 
Yet  fometimes,  through  the  deep  obfcure^ 

She  burfts  upon  the  mind. 

Sleep  and  her  fiflrer  Silence  reign, 
They  lock  the  Shepherd's  fold ; 

But  hark — I  hear  a  lamb  complain* 
'Tis  loft  upon  the  wold  i 

To  favage  herds,  that  hunt  for  prey, 

An  unrefifting  prize ! 
For  having  trod  a  devious  way 

The  little  rambler  dies. 

As  lucklefs  is  the  virgin's  lot 
Whom  pleafure  once  mifguides, 

When  hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot 
Where  Innocence  prefides.< — 

The  paffions,  a  relenttefs  train! 

To  tear  the  victim  run  : 
She  feeks  the  paths  of  Peace  in  vain, 

Is  conquer'd —  and  undone. 

How  bright  the  little  infe&s  blaze, 
Where  willows  fhade  the  way; 

As  proud  as  if  their  painted  rays 
Could  emulate  the  day  ! 


Tis 
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Tis  thus  the  pigmy  fons  of  Power 

Advance  their  vain  parade  ! 
Thus,  glitter  in  the  darken'd  hour* 

And  like  the  glow-worm,  fade ! 

The  foft  ferenity  of  night 

Ungentle  clouds  deform ! 
The  filver  hoft  that  fhone  fo  bright 

Is  hid  behind  a  ftorm ! 

The  angry  elements  engage! 

An  oak,  (an  invied  bower! 
Repels  the  rough  wind's  noify  rage* 

And  fhield's  me  from  the  fhower. 

The  rancour  thus,  of  rufhing  fate^ 

I've  learnt  to  fender  vain : 
For  while  Integrity's  her  feat 

The  foul  will  fet  ferene. 

A  raven,  from  fome  greedy  vault 

Amidft  that  cloifter'd  gloom, 
Bids  me,  and  'tis  a  folemn  thought! 

Reflecl  upon  the  tomb. 

The  tomb! — the  confecrated  dome! 

The  temple  rais'd  to  Peace ! 
The  port,  that  to  its  friendly  home 

Compels  the  human  race ! 

Yon 
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Yon  village,  to  the  moral  mind, 

A  folemn  afpe6l  wears; 
Where  fleep  hath  lull'd  the  labour'd  hind 

And  kill'd  his  daily  cares : 

'Tis  but  the  church-yard  of  the  night. 

An  emblematic  bed ! 
That  offers  to  the  mental  fight 

The  temporary  dead. 

From  hence,  I'll  penetrate,  in  thought, 
The  grave's  unmeafur'd  deep ; 

And  tutor'd,  hence,  be  timely  taught, 
To  meet  my  final  fleep. 

'Tis  peace  the  little  chaos  pad  ! 

The  gentle  moon's  reftor'd ! 
A  breeze  fucceeds  the  frightful  blaft, 

That  through  the  foreft  roar'd! 

Yes—  when  yon  lucid  orb  is  dark, 

And  darting  from  on  high  ; 
My  foul,  a  more  celeftial  fpark, 

Shall  keep  her  native  iky. 


The 
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The  Necejfity  of  endeavouring  to  form  right 
Notions  of  GOD. 

rlHHE  evidences  which  nature  affords  of  the 
•*•  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  eternal  Deity,  are  fo 
numerous  and  ftriking,  that  they  cannot  -wholly  ef- 
cape  the  notice  even  of  the  moft  thoughtlefs  and 
inattentive,  or  thofe  who  are  moft  deeply  immerfed 
in  vice. 

Slight  &:  tranfient  convi&ions  of  forne  particular 
truths  relative  to  God,  can  have  little  efficacy  to- 
ward the  due  regulation  of  our  general  conduft : 
It  muft  therefore  be  requifite,  that  as  foon  as  we 
have  entered  upon  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life,  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  acquire  confident  views  of 
each  of  his  perfe&ions,  and  to  keep  fuch  views  of 
them  always  prefent  to  our  minds. 

The  neceflity  of  our  endeavouring  thus  to  <zc- 
quaint  ourfefaes  with  God,  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  admits  the  leaft  reflection ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  a  courfe  of  a&ion  habi- 
tually fuited  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, are  the  greateft  and  moft  important  that  can 
pofTibly  be  attained  by  any  rational  being. 

If  there  is  a  God,  our  happinefs  muft  be  en- 
tirely in  his  hands.     He  cannot  be  indifferent 
K  s  to 
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to  the  behaviour  of  his  creatures.  Every  one, 
whole  conduft  is  acceptable  to  this  fovereign  dif- 
pofer  of  all  events,  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  en- 
abled to  acquire  every  thing  that  can  juftly  be  the 
objeci  of  his  defines ;  and  they  whofe  conduct  is 
difpleafing  to  the  Deity,  muft  undoubtedly  draw 
down  upon  themfelves  the  moft  tremendous  evils : 
if,  therefore  we  have  any  rational  regard  to  our 
own  welfare,  we  muft  above  all  things  be  folicj- 
tous  to  form  right  notions  of  the  perfe&ions  of 
God,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  we  may  fecure 
his  approbation  and  favour. 

A  due  fenfe  of  the  divine  perfe£lions  muft  have 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  incline  us  to  every  fpecies 
of  goodnefs,  and  to  render  us  always  ftedfaft  in 
the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  our  duty:  that  there 
is  no  neceffity  to  confider  any  one  part  of  our  dur 
ty  as  having  a  natural  priority,  or  as  being  intrin-, 
fically  more  facred  and  indifpenfible  than  any 
other.  But  the  influence  of  Tome  truths,  and  fome 
virtuous  difpofitions,  is  certainly  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  that  of  others.  It  muft  therefore,  up- 
on the  whole,  be  expedient  more  immediately  and 
more  particularly  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  thofe  principles  and  difpofitions  which 
will  be  moft  efficacious  to  lead  us  to  genuine  rec- 
titude in  every  part  of  our  temper  and  conduct 
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And  this  is  fufficient  to  evince  the  propriety  of 
labouring,  in  the  firft  place,  to  imprefs  our  minds 
•with  juft  fentiments  of  the  Deity :  for  what  is  there 
that  can  fo  powerfully  excite  us  to  every  aft  of  be- 
nevolence and  focial  virtue,  or  what  motives  can 
infpire  us  with  fo  much  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of 
every  kind  of  internal  reclitude,  as  thofe  which 
arife  from  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  moft 
amiable  and  adorable  excellencies  of  the  Great 
Creator  and  Preferver  of  the  univerfe? — The  fre- 
quent contemplation  of  the  Divine  Perfections, 
may  indeed  juftly  be  expected  to  make  fo  ftrong 
an  impreffion  upon  the  human  mind,  that  he  who 
does  not  vigoroufly  exert  himfelf  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  every  part  of  his  duty,  may  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
to  have  fallen  into  fome  very  grofs  errors  with 
refpecl  to  the  moft  efTential  properties  of  his  na- 
ture. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  praftice  of 
thofe  duties  which  have  a  more  immediate  refer- 
ence unto  him,  alfo  be  an  abundant  fource  of  the 
completed  ferenity,  and  of  the  moft  exquifite  fatis- 
faftion  and  joy. — How  juft  is  the  advice  of  the 
ancient  fage  in  holy  writ,  Acquaint  thyfelf  with 
Qod,  and  be  at  peace!  If  our  minds  are  habitually 
impreffed  with  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions. 
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tionSj  and  capable  of  engaging  in  the  exercifes  of 
devotion  with  that  humble  confidence  which  muft 
naturally  accompany  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  main- 
taining a  practical  regard  to  all  the  truths  that  we 
can  difcover  with  refpect  to  God,  what  farther 
confolation  can  we  ever  (land  in  need  of?  Let 
our  external  circumftances  be  the  moft  difficult 
and  uncomfortable  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined, 
if  we  know  there  is  fo  great  and  fo  good  a  Being 
at  the  head  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  he  will  for 
ever  invariably  be  our  friend,  this  muft  furely  ap- 
pear to  be  fufficient  caufefor  conftant  joy,  and  for 
the  higheft  exultation  and  triumph  of  fpirit. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  contemplation  of  God, 
and  the  prevalence  of  true  piety  in  the  foul,  is 
that  which  moft  ennobles  and  dignifies  a  rational 
Being.  God  is  certainly  the  worthieft  object  upon 
which  our  thoughts  or  our  affections  can  poflibly 
be  placed;  and  an  habitual  elevation  of  the  mind 
unto  God,  muft  tend  to  render  us  God-like  in  our 
own  frame  and  moral  character.  It  feems  fcarce- 
ly  poflible,  that  he  whofe  mind  is  inured  to  ferious 
reflections  on  the  nature  of  God,  fhould  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  low  and  groveling  affec- 
tions. Such  contemplations  muft  give  quite  a 
new  turn  to  his  ideas,  muft  enable  him  to  form  a 
juft  eftimate  of  every  object  that  prefents  itfelf  to 
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his  view,  and  muft  lead  him  to  cultivate  a  new  in- 
difference to  every  thing  that  is  not  in  its  own  na- 
ture excellent  and  truly  fublime :  and  the  more 
frequently  that  we  repeat  our  meditations  upon 
the  Divine  Perfections,  the  more  muft  our  minds 
improve  in  every  thing  that  is  truly  great  and 
good.  We  mall  for  ever  be  able  to  find  new 
caufe  for  admiration,  when  we  think  ferioufly  of 
God. 

The  more  we  have  already  learned  concerning 
him,  the  more  able  fliall  we  be.  to  difcover  farther 
excellences  in  his  nature,  and  additional  marks 
of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  his  dealings  with  his 
creatures ;  and,  by  the  diligent  profecution  of 
thefe  refearches,  the  various  powers  and  faculties 
of  our  own  minds  muft  continually  be  more  and 
more  refined  and  exalted  ;  and  our  progrefs  in 
true  goodnefs  proportionably  advanced.  But  now 
on  the  other  hand,  let  us  confider  how  difhonour- 
able  it  is  to  our  rational  nature,  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  Divine  Perfections.  What  pre-eminence  can 
we  claim  above  the  brutes,  if  we  have  no  confif- 
tentf  ideas  of  our  Maker,  and  never  manifeft  any 
regard  to  him!  If  there  be  any  real  excellence  in 
the  intellectual  and  rational  powers  of  our  nature, 
that  can  poffibly  degrade  us  fo  low,  as  a  want  of 
of  attention  to  that  great  and  adorable  Being,  who 

is 
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is  the  true  ftandard  of  all  perfection,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fource  of  all  good  !  Let  us  alfo  recolle6l  how 
many  cafes  there  are  in  life,  in  which  jt  will  be 
wholly  impoflible  for  us  to  difcharge  the  whole 
of  our  duty,  if  we  are  not  actuated  by  a  moft  fin- 
cere  and  lively  regard  to  the  nature  and  will  of 
God.—  Above  all,  let  us  ferioufly  reflect  how 
many  occurrences  in  life  may  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  enjoy  any  rational  peace  and  compofure 
of  mind,  if  we  are  deftitute  of  that  fupport  which 
can  only  be  derived  from  a  firm  and  vigorous  be- 
lief of  the  Divine  Perfections,  and  from  a  full 
perfuafion  of  our  being  interefted  in  his  protection 
and  favour.  And  thefe  united  confiderations 
muft  furely  be  fufficient  to  determine  us  to  ufe 
every  method  in  our  power  to  inform  ourfelves, 
as  completely  as  poffible,  what  God  is  in  his  own 
nature,  what  manifeftations  he  has  given  of  him- 
felf  in  his  works,  what  relations  he  ftands  in  to  us, 
•what  conduct  he  requires  from  us,  and  what  we 
may  jullly  expect  from  him,  in  confequence  of  our 
acting  in  conformity  or  in  oppofition  to  his  wilh 
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A  CITY  NIGHT-PIEC£. 

THE  clock  juft  ftruck  two  ;  the  expiring  taper 
rifes  and  finks  in  the  focket;  the  watchman 
Forgets  the  hoiif  in  (lumber,  the  laborious  and  the 
happy  are  at  reft  :  nothing  wakes,  but  meditation, 
guilt,  revelry,  and  detpair.  The  drunkard  once 
more  fills  the  deftroyirig  bowl;  the  robber  \valks 
his  midnight  round;  and  the  fuicide  lifts  his  guilty 
arm  againft  his  own  facred  perforu 

Let  me  no  longer  wafle  the  night  c5ver  the  pagfe 
of  antiquity,  or  the  fallies  of  cotemporary  genius, 
but  purfue  the  folitary  walk,  where  vanity,  ever 
changing,  but  a  few  hours  pan1,  walked  before  me; 
where  me  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now.  like  a  fro- 
ward  child,  feems  hufhed  with  her  own  imjportu:- 
nities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around!  the  dying  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam;  no  found  is  heard, 
but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  diftant  watch- 
dog ;  all  the  buftle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten : 
an  hour  like  this,  may  well  difplay  the  emptinefs 
of  human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time,  when  this  temporay  fo- 
litude  may  be  made  continual,  and  ihe  city  itfelf, 
like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  delert 
in  its  room. 

L  What 
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cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  trium- 
phed in  exiftence,  had  their  victories  as  great, 
joys  as  juft,  and  as  unbounded  ;  and  with  fhort- 
fighted  prefumption,  promife  themfelves  immor- 
tality! Pofterity  can  hardly  trace  the  fuuation 
of  fome;  the  forrowful  traveller  wanders  over  the 
awful  ruins  of  others  ;  and,  as  he  beholds,  he 
learns  wifdom,  and  feels  the  tranfitorinefs  of  every 
fubl unary  pofleflion. 

Here,  he  cries,  flood  their  citadel,  now  grown 
over  with  weeds;  there,  their  fenate-houfe,  but 
now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile:  Temples 
and  theatres  ftood  here,  now  only  an  undiftin- 
guifhed  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen;  for  luxury 
and  avarice  firft  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards 
of  ftate  were  conferred  on  amufing,  and  not  on 
ufeful,  members  of  fociety.  Their  riches  and 
opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who  though  at 
firft  repulfed,  returned  again,  conquered  by  per- 
feverance,  and,  at  laft,  fwept  the  defendants  into 
undiftinguifhed  deftrutlion. 

How  few  appear  in  thofe  ftreets,  which,  but 
fome  few  hours  ago,  were  crowded?  and  thofe 
who  appear,  how  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mafk, 
nor  attempt  to  hide  their  tewduefs  or  their  mifery. 

But  who  are   thofe  who  make  the  ftreets  their 

couch 


couch  and  find  a  fhort  repofe  from  wretchednefs 
at  the  doors  of  the  opulent?  Thefe  are  ftrangers, 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whofe  circumftances  are 
too  humble  to  expe£l  redrefs,  and  whofe  diftredes 
are  too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchednefs 
excites  rather  horror  than  pity.  Some  are  with- 
out the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  emaci- 
ated with  difeafe  :  The  world  has  difclaimed  them ; 
fociety  turns  its  back  upon  their  diftrefs,  and  has 
given  them  up  to  nakednefs  and  hunger.  Thefe 
poor  fhivering  females  have  once  feen  happier 
days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.  They  have 
been  proftituted  to  the  gay  luxurious  villain,  and 
are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the-  feverity  of  the 
Winter.  Perhaps,  now  lying  at  the  doors  of  their 
betrayers,  they  fue  to  wretches,  whofe  hearts  are 
infenfible,  or  debauchees,  who  maycurfe,  but  will 
not  relieve  them. 

Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  fee  the 
fufferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve!  Poor 
houfelefs  creatures!  the  world  will  give  you  re- 
proaches, but  will  not  gire  you  relief.  The  flight- 
eft  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  mod  imaginary 
uneafmeffes  of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the 
power  of  eloquence,  and  held  up  to,  engage  cur 
attention  and  fympathetic  forrow.  The  poor  weep 
unheeded,  perfecuted  by  every  fubordinate  fpecies 

La  of 
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of  tyranny;  and  every  law,  which  gives  others  fe- 
cprity,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  fq 
much  fenfibility !  or,  why  was  not  my  fortune 
adapted  to  its  impulfe  !  Tendernefs,  without  a 
Capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who 
feels  it,  more  wretched  than  the  object  which  fues 
fpr  aififtance.  Adieq. 


Trujl  in  the  Son  of  God. 

THEY  that  have  trufted  in  the  Son  of  God, 
begin  to  find  peace  in  their  own  confciences; 
they  can  hope  God  is  reconciled  to  them  through 
the  blood  of  Chrift;  that  their  iniquities  are  aton- 
ed for,  and  that  peace  is  made  betwixt  God  and 
them.  This  belongs  only  to  the  doclrine  of 
Chrift,  and  witnefles  it  to  be  divine ;  for  there  is 
no  religion  that  ever  pretended  to  lay  fuch  a  fpun- 
dation  of  pardon  and  peace,  as  the  religion  of  the 
Son  of  God  does;  for  he  has  ma.de  himfelf  a  pro- 
pitiation ;  Jefus  the  righteous  is  become  our  re- 
conciler, by  becoming  a  facrifice:  Rom.  iii.  *5» 
"him  that  God  fet  forth  for  a  propitiation, 
"  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  right- 
coufnefs  for  the  remiflion  of  fins  that  are  pad ; 

that 
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that  he  might  be  juft,  and  the  juftifier  of  him  that 
believes  in  Jefus :  Therefore  being  juftified  by 
faith?  we  have  peace  with  God.  Rom.  V.  I.  "Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  take?  away  the  fins 
of  the  world !  was  the  language  of  John,  who  was 
but  the  forerunner  of  our  religiqn,  and  took  a 
profpeft  of  it  at  a  little  diftance :  and  much  inore 
of  the  particular  glories  and  bleflingsof  this  atone- 
ment is  difplayed  by  the  blefled  Apoftles,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb.  Other  religions}  that  have 
been  drawn  from  the  remains  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture, or  that  have  been  invented  by  the  fuperfti- 
tious  fears  and  fancies  of  men,  and  obtruded  on 
mankind  by  the  craft  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
are  at  a  lofs  in  this  inltance,  and  cannot  fpeak 
folid  peace  and  pardon. 


N  E  C  D  O  T  E 

OF 


WHEN  Lord  Townfhend  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Lord  Harcourt  was,  on 
a  certain  viciflitude  of  public  meafures,  abruptly 
appointed  to  fuperfede  him.    He  arrived  very  late 
in  jpublin  harbour,  and  meeting  with  no  conve- 
nient 
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nient  accommodation  for  him  and  his  fuite,  he  fet 
off,  after  a  flight  refrefhment,  for  the  Cattle,  where 
he  did  not  arrive  till  midnight.  Lord  Townfhend, 
who  only  (laid  in  Ireland  to  receive  him,  was  at 
this  period,  with  afelect  party  of  convivial  friends, 
over  a  bottle,  which,  when  Lord  Harcourt  was 
informed  of,  he,  without  any  ceremony,  walked 
up  flairs.  His  fudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance, threw  the  whole  party  into  confufion,  except 
Lord  Townfhend  himfelf,  who,  with  a  gaiety  of 
manner,  in  which  he  peculiarly  excels,  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  fafe  arrival,  defired  him  to  fit 
down  and  do  as  he  did,  obferving  at  the  fame  time 
with  a  happy  pleafantry,  that  although  he  had  come 
at  the  twelfth  hour,  he  had  not  caught  him  nap- 
ping. 


VRST-BORN  of  Heav'n!  for  without  thee, 
Bleft  Health,  the  Gods  themfelves  would  be] 
Opprefs'd  by  immortality ! 
Come,  then,  thou  bed  of  bleffings,  come, 
And  make  my  humble  roof  thy  home ; 
Propitious  come,  and  Ihed  a  ray 
Of  gladnefs  on  my  fetting  day. 

For 
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For  if  there  be  in  wealth  a  charm, 

If  joys  the  parent's  bofom  warm, 

Whate'er  the  good,  to  thee  'tis  giv'n 

To  perfect  every  boon  of  Heav'n. 

If  diadems  the  fancy  pleafe, 

Thy  hand  muft  make  them  fit  with  eafe. 

Loft  without  thee  were  CUPID'S  wiles, 

And  VENUS  owes  thee  half  her  fmiles. 

Whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  endure, 

Th  m  giv'ft  th'  enjoyment,  or  the  cure; 

Where'er  thou  fpread'ft  thy  balmy  wingj 

Ills  vanim,  blooming  pleafures  fpring; 

All  wifbes  meet  in  thee  alone: 

For  HAPPINESS  and  HEALTH  are  one* 


. 


LORD  NORTHINGTON. 


H  ANCELLOR  NORTHINGTON  was  a 
man  of  great  franknefs  and  opennefs  of  cha- 
racter.— His  Sovereign  gave  this  teftimony  of  his 
honefty;  "  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  minif- 
ters  who  had  never  deceived  him.5'  Lord  Nor- 
thington  feems  very  early  in  life  to  have  had  pre- 
fentiments  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  fhould  rife  ; 
for  one  day,  when  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford, 
;n  walking  up  Headington-Hill  with  a  friend  of 

his 
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his  deftined  for  orders,  he  told  him,  when  I  am 
Chancellor  I  will  take  good  care  of  you;"  which 
indeed  he  afterwards  did,  upon  being  reminded 
by  the  latter  of  the  promile  he  made.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  took  very  much  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  language.  Part  of  his  cele- 
brated fpeech  on  paffing  fentence  on  Lord  Ferrers 
was  made  ufe  of  by  a  very  acute  Nisi  Prius  Judge, 
on  paffing  fentence  of  death  a  few  years  ago  on  a 
criminal  of  birth  and  education. 


SERIOUSNESS, 

NOTHING  excellent  can  be  done  without 
ferioufnefs,  and  he  that  courts  wifdom  mufl 
be  in  earneft.  A  ferious  man  is  one  that  duly  and 
impartially  weighs  the  moments  of  things,  To  as 
neither  to  value  trifles,  nor  defpife  things  really 
excellent ;  that  dwells  much  at  home,  and  ftudies 
to  know  himielf,  as  well  as  men  and  books;  that 
confiders  why  he  came  into  the  world,  how  great, 
his  bufmefs,  and  how  (hort  his  ftav  ;  how  uncer- 
tain it  is  when  we  (hall  leave  it,  and  whither  a  fin- 
ner  mall  then  betake  himfelf,  when  both  heaven 
and  earth  (hall  fly  before  the  prefence  of  the  judge; 
confiders  God  as  always  prefent ;  and  the  folly  of 
doing  what  muft  be  repented  of,  and  of  going  to 

hell, 
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hel!,  when  a  man  may  go  to  heaven.  In  a  word, 
that  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  between  a  moment 
and  eternity. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous,  than  to  be  ferious 
about  trifles,  and  to  be  trifling  about  ferious  mat- 
ters. 

There  are  looking-glafles  for  the  face,  but  none 
for  the  mind;  that  defecl  mufl  be  fupplied  by  a 
ferious  reflection  upon  one's  felf.  When  the  ex- 
ternal image  efcapes,  let  the  internal  retain  and 
con-eft  it. 


T  OVE  often  becomes  a  ferious  affair,  when  it 
•*— '  is  only  meant  to  be  an  amufement.  The 
Marquis  de  Clerville,  who  was  young,  lovely, 
and  formed  topleafe,  had  refufed  twenty  matches, 
every  one  of  which  was  more  confiderable  than 
the  other;  but  his  tafte  for  liberty  had  been  a  bar 
in  the  way  of  his  fettlement.  However,  a  plain 
country  girl  difconcerted  the  plan  of  indepen- 
M  dence 
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dence  which  he  had  fketched  out  to  him  Pelf,  and 
he  is  foon  going  to  give  his  hand  to  his  farmer's 
daughter.  De  Clerville,  fuch  as  \ve  have  jult 
now  defcribed  him,  bought  a  Very  pretty  cllate 
that  lay  contiguous  to  another  of  his  own.  He 
was  induced  to  make  this  purchafe  through  the 
folicitations  of  one  of  his  farmers,  whofe  name 
was  Boiflart,  a  downright  honeft  man. 

The  Marquis  foon  perceived  within  himfclf  a 
ftrong  defire  of  improving  this  land,  and,  though 
he  had  no  thoughts  of  refiding  there,  yet  he  was 
very  eager  to  fet  labourers  upon  it:  for  man  muft 
have  fome  object  of  employment,  and  this  eftate 
ferved  Clerville  inftead  of  a  better.  One  day  as 
he  happened  to  be  atBoifiart's  he  faw  there  a  young 
•woman  extremely  pretty,  which  made  him  very 
carneft  in  enquiring  who  me  was ;  the  farmer  told 
him  me  was  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  at  a  con- 
vent for  her  education.  As  this  is  not  a  ufual 
thing  among  country  people,  Clerville  afked  him 
why  he  did  not  keep  her  at  home,  that  flie  might 
be  afiifting  to  her  mother. 

The  reafon,  anfwered  Boiflart,  is,  becaufe  I 
have  no  other  Intention  than  to  procure  her 
happinefs.  I  could  wifh  that  Angelica  would  re- 
folve  to  take  the  religious  vows  upon  her.  Think 

not, 
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hot,  added  he,  that  this  is  with  any  view  of  facri- 
ficing  her  to  Vne  intcreft  of  my  fon ;  they  are  both 
equally  dear  to  me.  I  would,  however,  freely 
content  to  beftow  half  of  what  little  I  have  in  the 
world  to  fee  her  take  that  refolution;  and  it  is 
purely  for  her  good  that  I  have  conceived  any 
fuch  wifh.  For,  in  fhort,  what  fettlement  in  life 
can  I  procure  her?  None,  where  fhe  can  find  fo 
much  happinefs,  as  in  a  cloifter;  and,  I  may  add 
too,  none  that  is  more  worthy  of  herfelf :  yes, 
continued  the  honeft  farmer,  I  may  fpeak  in  this 
manner  too,  and  whoever  (hall  be  acquainted  with 
her,  cannot  imagine  that  I  am  guided  by  a  blind 
fondnefs  in  the  opinion  I  have  conceived  of  her. 

She  docs  not  then  give  into  the  fame  opinion, 
with  you,  anfwered  the  Marquis,  and  a  cloifteris 
not  to  her  tafte.  Yes,  yes,  returned  her  father  it 
is,  and  yet  fhe  cannot-refolve  to  take  the  religious 
veil :  not  that  fhe  has  a  mind  to  marry  ;  for  fhe  is 
as  well  convinced  as  I  am,  that  I  cannot  procure 
her,  in  that  flate,  the  happinefs  fhe  deferves.  She 
has  a  heart  exalted  above  her  condition  ;  and 
,  without  entertaining  any  contemptible  notions  of 
her  equals,  fhe  does  not  find  herfelf  formed  to  live 
among  them,  nor  to  employ  herfelf  wholly  in  fuch 
occupations  as  the  narrowncfs  of  her  fortune  will 
oblige  her  to  take  up  with. 

M  2-  Moreover 
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Moreover  fhe  is  afraid  to  engage  herfelf  in  a 
ftate  from  which  death  alone  can  deliver  her;  and 
I,  for  my  own  part,  fear  every  thing  fhould  I  hap- 
pen to  die  before  fhe  has  made  choice  of  a  fettle- 
ment.  She  is  a  girl  of  underftanding  it  is  true; 
but  what  affurance  can  one  conceive  of  a  young 
woman  that  is  left  to  her  own  conduB  ?  For,  fhould 
her  heart  fpeak  to  her  in  behalf  of  any  body,  to 
what  hazards  mufl  fhe  then  be  expofed. 

As  he  ended  thefe  words,  his  daughter  came  in, 
upon  whom  the  Marquis  could  not  forbear  look- 
ing without  admiration.  He  afked  her  a  few  quef- 
tions;  fhe  gave  him  modeft  anfwers  to  them,  but 
with  all  the  fprightlinefs  imaginable.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  country  feat,  thither  the  idea  of 
Angelica  followed  him  ;  and  from  that  day  for- 
wards he  was  very  often  at  the  farmer's :  here  he 
faw  this  charming  creature,  and  tried  every  way 
he  could  to  make  her  read  in  his  eyes  that  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  her  was  the  motive  that  drew 
him  thither. 

After  fome  interval,  he  one  day  found  her  at 
home  by  herfelf,  when  fhe  offer'd  to  go  and  look 
for  her  father;  no,  no,  fays  Clerville  to  her,  I'll 
wait  for  him ;  and  whilft  I  am  with  you,  conti- 
nued he,  I  fhall  not  perceive  that  he  ftays  long : 

Angelic* 


Angelica  gracefully  returned  the  Marquis's  po- 
litenefs.  He  then  afked  if  file  would  tarry  any 
time  with  her  father,  to  which  fhe  made  anfwer, 
that  in  a  few  days  (he  propofed  returning  to  the 
convent. 

What  fo  foon,   replied   Clerville,  will  you  vo- 
luntarily fhut  yourfelf  up  !  Would  not  you  rather 
chufe  to  (lay  here?  If  I  had  any  great  mind  to 
that,  returned  file,  my  father  has  friendfhip  enough 
for  me,  not  to  oppofe  it;  but  I  have  been  brought 
up  from  my  tendered  years  in  the  convent,  where 
are  a  thoufand  charms  calculated  for  me  :  the  ha- 
bit of  living  there,   and  the  tranquility  I  there  en- 
joy, ferve  me  as  great  amufements.   This  is  wifely 
fpoken,   returned  Clerville  to  her;  but  tell  me 
now  frankly,  does  your  liking  to  a  retired  life  pro- 
ceed from  your  natural  inclination,  or  from  fome- 
thing  adventitious  that   determines  your  reafon  ? 
Suppofe  you  were  to  find  yourfelf  in  a  more  bril- 
liant fituakion,  would  you  ftill  retain  that  inclina- 
tion ?  I  do  not  know  that,   fays  me ;  but.  I  will 
own  to  you  that  the  liking  which  I  have  for  a  re- 
clufe  life  is  no  more  than  a  comparative  liking:  I 
love  it  better  than  the  life  I  lead  here;  but,  were 
it  in  my  power  to  lead  any  other,   perhaps  the 
fcale  would  not  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  cloifter. 


It  were  a  great  lofs  that  fuch  a  lovely  creature 
as  you  are,  fhould  fhut  herfelf  up  all  the  reft  of 
her  life.  Fair  Angelica,  continued  the  Marquis, 
you  arTecl  as  if  you  did  not  underftand  me; 
though  you  might,  for  fome  time  paft,  have  read 
in  my  eyes  what  pafles  in  my  heart.  Know  then 
that  I  adore  you,  fweet  angel!  Fortune  has  put 
it  in  my  power  to  repair  the  injury  flic  has  done 
you,  and  it  is  only  from  this  moment  that  I  know 
the  value  of  thofe  bleffings  which  me  has  beftowed 
upon  me.  My  love  can  perform  every  thing  for 
you  ;  will  you  refufe  to  do  fomething  in  return  to 
it?  Upon  uttering  thefe  words,  the  Marquis  would 
have  embraced  her,  but  me  turned  him  away  with 
an  air  of  difdain. 

I  am,  fays  me,  a  very  unhappy  creature,  that 
my  poverty  mould  expofe  me  to  fuch  kind  of  lan- 
guage. It  does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to 
demean  himfelf  fo  as  to  infult  me  with  a  ftate 
which  I  never  befpre  found  fo  miferable  as  at 
this  very  moment,  Here  tears  flowed  into  her 
eyes :  Clerville  at  this  time,  imagining  that  her 
virtue,  after  being  alarmed  by  an  attack  which  it 
had  never  before  undergone,  would  foon  languifh 
and  give  way  in  the  arms  of  an  importunate  lover; 
he  therefore  gave  her  frefh  affurances  that  he 
adored  her,  and  thinking  to  perfuadc  her,  not  fo 
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much  by  the  rhetoric  of  his  words  as  geftures,  he 
had  a  mind  to  pufh  matters  a  little  farther.  One 
makes,  (fays  Angelica,  feizing  upon  a  knife  that 
Ihe  faw  lie  upon  a  table,)  what  defence  one  can 
again  ft  an  afiaflTm,  and  the  man  that  would  rob  me 
of  my  honour,  I  look  upon,  as  fueh.  Upon  this 
the  Marquis  withdrew:  Come  not  near  me,  con- 
tinued me,  or  I  mall  let  you  know  the  injuftice 
you  do  me  in  fufpefting  me  capable  of  bafenefs. 
Clerville,  aftonifhed  at  a  fteady  firmnefs  which  he 
did  not  expect,  changed  his  battery  immediately: 
Good-lack-a-day !  fays  he  to  her,  if  it  be  criminal 
tp  love  you,  if  my  paffion  makes  you  outrageous, 
revenge  yourfelf,  I  find  I  cannot  but  be  flill  cul- 
pable; I  will  then  always  love  you. 

Your  friendfhip,  anfwered  Angelica,  does  me 
honour,  and  it  fhall  be  my  endeavour  to  merit 
yourefteem;  my  heart  is  noble,  if  my  extraction 
is  not  fo  :  want  of  birth  is  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  honour,  and  mould  not  draw  upon  me  the 
difrefpeQ:  you  plainly  meant. 

At  each  word  the  Marquis's  furprize  rofe  high- 
er and  higher;  now  efteem,  refpeft,  and  love  took 
place  of  thofe  fentiwents  which  had  atfirft  fet  him 
on  work. 

You 


You  form  a  very  wrong  judgment,  fays  be  to 
her,  of  my  way  of  thinking;  /he  moft  violent  love 
has  been  the  caufe  of  my  crime,  for  I  look  upon 
myfelf  as  guilty,  in  that  I  could  even  have  difobli- 
ged  you,  I  have,  continued  he,  the  moft  fincere 
efteem  for  you,  but  is  not  your  heart  capable  in 
fome  meafure  of  fenfibility  ? 

It  would  perhaps,  anfwered  Angelica,  have 
been  fo  weak  as  to  have  had  too  much  of  it  for 
any  one  who  had  given  me  lefs  caufe  of  provo- 
cation; and  you  have  done  me  fome  fervice  by 
letting  me  know  your  way  of  thinking. 

Clerville  could  make  her  no  anfwer:  he  per- 
ceived BoifTart  come  in  again;  whereupon  he  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  confufion  he  was  in,  and 
he  put  off,  till  next  day,  any  further  converfation 
on  this  fubjeft. 

The  firft  fentiments  with  which  Angelica  had 
infpired  the  Marquis  were  not  very  delicate;  the 
heart  had  but  a  very  little  fhare  therein,  and  it 
•was  juft  no  more  than  the  liking  which  draws  us 
towards  an  obje&  we  find  amiable,  that  had  thus 
far  a£tuated  him.  He  wanted  fome  employment, 
and  he  imagined  he  fhould  find  an  amufement  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  hours  of  fo  long  a  ftay  in  the 
country;  and,  being  naturally  of  an  indolent  dif- 
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pdfition  he  had  looked  on  this  as  a  charming  in- 
trigue, in  which  he  reckoned  money  would  defray 
all  the  charges,  fave  him  from  a  thoufand  litle 
anxities,  and  deliver  him  from  that  refiftance  which 
the  fex  ufually  make  as  a  prelude  to  the  favours 
they  grant. 

But  his  fentiments  were  now  quite  changed;  the 
cfteem  which  he  conceived  for  the  farmer's  young 
daughter  had  quite  refined  him,  the  heart  fpoke ; 
what  fpirit,  what  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  what  vir- 
tue, faid  he  to  himfelf,  is  there  in  returning  to 
her ;  fhe  is  not  inlenfible,  and  I  may  hope  to  be 
able  to  communicate  my  fentiments  to  her;  this 
I  am  affured  of  by  the  laft  words  fhe  fpoke,  and 
more  Hill  by  that  lovely  franknefs  of  hers.  <;  You 
have  done  me  fome  Service  in  letting  me  know 
your  way  of  thinking,''  Is  not  this  telling  me 
that  her  heart  is  for  me  ? 

He  was  poffeffed  with  this  fweet  reverie  a  long 
while;  arid  he  reprefented  to  himfelf  his  own  hap- 
ginefs,  fometimes  as  an  object  near  at  hand,  and 
at  other  times  as  afar  off;  but  always  as  a  thing  in- 
conteftible.  He  imagined  that  a  woman  whofe 
heart  is  affe£led  for  any  perfon,  does  not  hold  out 
long  againft  him,  if  he  knows  how  to  improve  his 

advantages. 
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The  night  pafled,  and  the  Marquis  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Angelica,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Boiffart,  acquainting  him  that  his 
daughter  having  earneftly  importuned  him  tp  re- 
Qonduft  her  to  the  convent,  he  could  not  refufe 
her  that  favour,  and  begged  to  be  excufed ;  but, 
as  foon  as  he  returned,  he  would  be  fure  to  wait 
on  him  to  receive  his  commands. 

What  news  muft  this  be  to  a  man,  who  believed 
himfelf  already  happy !  Can  I,  faid  he  to  him- 
felf,  fee  the  lovely  object?  Will  permififion  be 
granted  me  for  that  purpofe  ?  Thus  he  pafled  a 
very  uneafy  day,  when  towards  evening  the  far- 
mer arrives;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
talked  of  his  daughter,  the  Marquis  was  confirmed 
in  the  fears  he  was  under,  that  me  had  complained 
of  her  father  to  him. 

The  Marquis  was  eight  days,  before  he  durft 
venture  to  go  near  the  convent,  but  at  length  he 
took  horfe  and  arrived  there;  he  called  for  An* 
gelica  in  her  father's  name,  who  foon  appeared  in 
the  parlour,  into  which  he  had  been  introduced 
juft  before.  She  (hewed  great  furprize  at  the 
fight  of  Clerville,  and  was  even  upon  the  point  of 
withdrawing  out  of  the  room. 

He  read  her  intention  in  her  eyes,   Madam, 
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fays  he  to  her,  be  fo  good  as  to  ftay,  no.r  fly  from 
a  lover  who  had  no  need  of  your  putting  up  any 
bars  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  that  refpeft 
which -is  due  to  you  from  him.  If  I  could  be  fo 
unhappy  as  to  difoblige  you,  I  am  come  to  offer 
you  a  penitent  criminal,-  and  to  fubmit  to  what- 
ever penalty  you  (hall  be  pleafed  to  inflict;  he 
will  reckon  liimfelf  happy,  if  you  will  permit  him 
to  fee  you  fometimes,  which  is  the  only  recom- 
pence  that  the  moft  tender  paHion  demands;  Will 
you  refufe  me  this  ? 

I  don't  know  as  to  that,  anfwered  fhe,  anda 
conlidering  in  what  manner  you  have  treated  me9 
I  cannot 'refer  it  to  you  what  I  ought  to  do; 
otherwife  I  would  have  put  it  toyourfelf,  whether 
the  noife  your  vifits  would  be  very  likely  to  make, 
might  not  prove  injurious  to  my  reputation. 

I  would  have  followed  your  advice  fome  time 
ago,  but  what  appearance  is  there  I  mould  truft 
to  it  after  ?  Yes,  yes,  fair  Angelica,  returned 
Clerville  brifldy,  you  may  very  fafely;  your  fen- 
timents  are  too  refpe£lable,  but  that  I  muft  anfwer 
the  confidence  you  repofe  in  me  as  I  ought.  I 
fhall  fee  you  then  as  feldom  as  poflible  in  public. 
Yet  how  dear  will  this  referve  cofl  me!  but  what  is 
it  that  I  fhall  fcruple  to  do,  in  order  to  fave  a  repu- 
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tatiqn,  upon  which  depends  all  myhappinefs;  and 
will  you  ftill  perfift  inflexible  to  my  love. 

Take,  fays  {he  to  him,  thorough  cognizance 
of  me,  and  fee  yourfelf  what  you  may  expe£t  by 
that  which  I  have  been  already  capable  of  doing, 
and  by  Mihat  I  am  going  to  declare  to  you. 

From  the  firft  moment  I  faw  you,  I  cannot  tell 
what  has  pafled  within  my  breaft.  I  have  always 
wifhed  to  fee  you  again,  and  felt  uneafinefs  in  your 
abfence.  In  fliort,  added  (he,  with  a  blufh,  my 
heart  has  fpoken  a  language  to  me  in,  yqur  behalf 
to  which  I  was  quite  a  ftranger,  before  I  Knew 
you. 

The  Marquis,  all  in  raptures,  returned  the  fair 
his  thanks  for  this  open  declaration,  and  pro- 
nounced himfelf  the  happieft  man  alive.  I  wifh, 
replied  (he,  that  you  may  be  fo ,  but,  if  in  lov- 
ing you  I  was  able  to  fly  from  you,  I  find  that  I 
have  refolution  enough  ftill  left  never  to  fee  you 
any  more,  if  you  fail  of  that  decorum  and  referve 
which  I  require  of  you.  Clerville,  after  affuring 
fcer  that  me  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  fcore,  told 
her  all  that  could  infpire  her  with  the  moft  lively 
and  tender  paffion,  and  at  laft  he  took  his  leav$ 
and  withdrew. 

Whilt 


While  upon  the  road,  he  reflected  upon  tfte 
emotions  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  effefts  they 
might  produce,  and  trembled  when  he  confidered 
how  far  his  paflion  might  carry  him. 

Angelica,  faid  he  to  himfelf,  is  a  woman  of  fpi- 
rit,  and  virtue  tpo,  or  {he  affefts  to  have  enough 
of  it  to  be  able  to  deprive  me  of  all  hopes  of  be- 
ing happy  ;  I  love  her,  and  I  can  do  any  thing. 

He  was  wholly  taken  with  thefe  thoughts  till  he 
came  to  his  country  feat,  when  fuchj  reflections 
flowed  in  to  his  afliftance,  as  determined  him  to 
fee  her  no  more.  However,  his  reafon  in  point- 
ing to  him  what  he  had  to  fear  from-fucty  a  refo- 
lution,  did  not  leave  him  ftrength  fufficient  to  get 
the  better  of  his  paflion. 

He  continued  fome  days  without  going  to  fee: 
Angelica;  he  quitted  the  country  for  a  while,  but 
abfence  only  inflamed  his  love.  He  returned 
again  fully  refolred  to  conquer,  coft  him  what  it 
would,  the  inflexibility  of  the  fair  one.  Accord- 
ingly he  repaired  to  the  convent,  and  ufed  all 
the  arts  he  could  to  prevail  upon  her  to  return  to 
her  fathers,  but  (he  ftill  perfifted  obftinate. 

J  don't  at  all  fear  you,  faid  ihe  to  the  Marquis, 
I  don't  know,  if  I  ought  not  to  be  apprehen- 


five  of  Fear  myfelf ;  let  me  live  in  peace,  nothing 
can  make  me  change  my  refolution;  you  love  me, 
and  I  have  avowed  to  you;  that  I  loved  you, 
What  would  you  have  more?  Let  us  then  live 
fatisfied  with  thisfriendfhip;  you  may  fee  me  here 
the  fame  as  at  my  father's ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
you  have  an  efteem  for  me,  you  can  defire  no 
more  of  me. 

What  would  be  the  cafe  were  I  to  quit  my  con- 
vent! What,  do  you  think  I  am  capable  of  fuch 
weaknefs,  and  that  I  am  tired  of  oppofition!  It  is 
you  who  have  forced  me  to  retire  hither.  To  what 
dangers  mould  I  expofe  myfelf,  if  I  returned  home? 
I  fhould  fee  you  every  moment,  you  would  im- 
portune me,  I  mould  perhaps  yield;  reflection 
would  afterwards  raife  honor  in  my  breaft  againft 
you;  I  mould  hate  you,  and  could  no  longer  fee 
a  man,  whofe  prefence  would  be  an  eternal  re- 
proach to  me. 

I  will  go  farther,  fuppofe  I  mould  foon  be  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  then  you  would  fhun  me 
"with  the  fame  earneftnefs  which  you  now  affeft  to 
{hew  in  finding  me  out;  I  mould  all  my  life  have 
caufe  to  reproach  myfelf  with  a  crime,  and  more- 
over I  mould  have  the  mortification  of  feeing  my- 
felf dcfpifed. 

You 


You  are  a  tnan  of  honour,  added  fhe  ;  I  appeal 
to  yourfelf  upon  this  head,  whether  thefe  are  mon- 
ftrous  chimeras  which  I  raife  to  myfelf  without 
any  manner  of  occafion,  and  whether  one  of  thefe 
three  things  juft  now  mentioned  would  not  be  the 
cafe. 

No,  no,  charming  Angelica,  anfwered  the  Mar- 
quis; and,  to  fhe w  you  how  far  my  tendernefs  goes, 
do  but  confent  to  make  me  happy,  and  I  fly  this 
moment  to  afk  your  father's  approbation.  Will 
you  have  any  fcruple  to  take  me  for  a  hufband. 

Angelica  paufed  for  fome  time  without  making 
any  anfwer;  fhe  appeared  all  in  a  flutter  and  con- 
fufion,  but,  refuming  foon  the  thread  of  her  dif- 
courfe,  no  fays  fhe,  I  will  not  confent  to  it,  and 
this  will  be  ill  requiting  the  fentiments  you  enter- 
tain of  me,  mould  I  accept  a  propofal  which  your 
paffion  alone  induces  you  to  make. 

This  paffion  will  not  always  laft ;  I  know  what 
you  are,  and  what  I  am  myfelf,  without  birth,  and 
without  fortune;  you  will  quickly  repent  of  your 
having  given  roe  your  hand,  and  in  that  cafe  I 
ftiould  be  the  mofl  wretched  woman  upon  earth. 

Banifh,  returned  Clerville,  fuch  fears,  they  do 
but  wrong  me  ;  I  love  you,  and  you  flatter  me 
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with  forhe  kind  of  return,  fo  that  We  mad  needs 
be  happy  together.  An  illuftrious  birth  and  an 
ample  fortune  do  not  conftitute  happinefs  ;  fuch 
bleffings  as  thefe  are  extrinfic  to  man,  you  have 
advantages  that  peculiarly  belong  to  yourfelf,  and 
which  I  value  infinitely  more;  your  virtue  and 
your  beauty  are  true  bleffings,  and  this  is  a  more 
real  merit,  than  that  which  is  commonly  tacked 
by  the  world  to  birth,  where  fortune  is  the  fole 


You  are  quite  blinded,  fays  Angelica,  to  him, 
by  your  love;  reflect,  Sir,  not  for  the  prefent 
moment,  but  for  the  remainder  of  your  life. 
This  beauty  which  you  account  fo  much,  and  ex- 
tol fo  highly  above  what  it  really  is,  is  a  bleflfing 
of  a  fhort  duration;  the  lead  accident  in  life  can 
flrip  me  of  it,  and,  even  without  that,  years  will 
anon  bring  it  to  decay. 

"When  the  external  figure  of  my  body  ceafes 
any  more  to  be  pleafing,  you  will  abate  a  good 
deal  of  the  opinion  you  have  conceived  of  my  un- 
derftanding;  you  will  bring  it  down  to  its  true 
value,  that  is,  a  mere  trifle.  It  requires  not  great 
attention  to  fee  that  very  often  the  fine  fhape  of  a 
woman  does  folely  add  weight  to  what  fhe  fays* 
and  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  in 
any  other  mouth.  The  time  will  come  when  this 
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this  (hall  be  my  cafe.  With  regard  to  my  cha- 
rafter,  is  itpoffible  for  you  to  know  it  thoroughly? 
Two  months  of  marriage  might  perhaps  difcover 
to  you  in  it  fuch  oddities  as  might  throw  you  into 
the  gulph  of  defpair.  No,  I  repeat  it  to  you 
again,  I  will]never  confent  to  make  you  miferable. 
Let  us  know  each  other,  and  love  each  other ; 
I  mail  have  no  reafon  to  reproach  myfelf  with 
the  knowledge  of  your  worth,  and  I  will  let  my 
heart  follow  its  own  inclinations;  fo  that  this  is  all 
I  can  do  for  you,  and  be  perfuaded,  that,  if  I 
loved  you  lefs,  I  would  not  have  refufed  your 
offer. 

The  Marquis,  in  his  going  to  fee  Angelica,  had 
not  abfolutely  a  mind  to  take  her  to  wife;  but  the 
obftinate  refiftance  he  met  with  from  her,  at  laft 
determined  him.  He  did  all  he  could  to  perfuade 
her,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe.  In  fine,  he 
told  her,  that  he  would  go  and  obtain  her  at  her 
father's  hands.  If  you  prevail  with  him,  fays  me 
to  Clerville,  to  fecond  your  wifhes,  I  do  not  he- 
fitate  one  moment  longer,  here  I  take  the  veil. 
I  chufe  rather  to  facrifice  myfelf,  that  I  may  not 
render  you  miferable,  than  to  expofe  you  to  cer- 
tain remorfe,  which  would  difturb  the  eafe  of 
your  life,  and  lay  me  open  to  all  the  cha^rines 
and  anxious  reflections  which  would  conftantly 
attend  me,  and  which  I  could  never  (hake  off. 

O  Clerville 
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Clerville  withdrew  more  enamoured  than  ever, 
and  he  fpoke  to  the  father;  upon  this  Boiffart 
ftruck  with  furprize,  flew  immediately  to  find  his 
daughter,  whom  he  even  preffed;  but  fhe  gave 
him  the  fame  anfwer  as  fhe  had  done  before  to  the 
Marquis.  In  fine,  as  to  their  intention  to  taking 
her  from  the  convent,  fhe  protefled  that,  if  they 
committed  the  violence  upon  her  inclinations,  fhe 
fhould  take  the  vows. 

The  Marquis  returned  to  fee  Angelica,  com- 
plained to  her,  and  accufed  her  of  having  but  very 
little  affection  for  him.  But  fhe  ftill  affined  him, 
that,  if  fhe  had  loved  him  lefs,  her  conduct 
would  be  different.  Clerville,  when  he  faw 
that  nothing  could  conquer  her  obftinacy,  took 
his  leave,  and  fet  out  to  return  to  Paris. 

He  imagined  that  he  might  lofe  the  very  idea 
of  his  love  in  the  midft  of  pleafures;  but  this 
proved  a  vain  remedy ;  his  paflion  was  too  ftrong, 
he  returned  to  his  eftate  in  the  country,  from 
which  he  flew  to  the  convent  more  enamoured 
than  ever.  Angelica  flill  continued  in  the  fame 
mind,  yet  fhe  was  glad  to  fee  her  lover  again,  who, 
being  deeply  afflifted  at  her  inflexible  obftinacy, 
fell  dangeroufly  ill;  fhe  was  forry  to  hear  the  flate 
the  Marquis  lay  in,  but  her  father  at  length  got 
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her  to  quit  the  convent;  (he  went  to  fee  Clerville, 
was  very  forry  for  him,  and  at  laft  came  to  get 
the  better  of  her  delicacy ;  upon  which  the  Mar- 
quis quickly  recovered,  and  Hymen  crowned  both 
thefe  tender  lovers. 

Now  the  Marquis  de  Clerville  is  the  happieil 
man  alive,-  he  ftill  finds  in  Angelica  a  tender- 
hearted and  delicate  female,  who  knows  her  pro- 
vince, a  refined  friend,  an  endeavouring  fpoufe, 
and  one  who  gives  him  no  other  uneafinefs,  than 
that  of  being  able  to  flatter  frimfelf  tha,t  he  de- 
ferves  her. 

Georgical  Anecdote. 

A  N  opulent  farmer,  tenant  of  a  noble  Lord 
•^  -^  (Gage)  who  rented  nearly  a  thoufand  a  year 
of  the  eftate  of  the  latter  in  Suffex,  previous  to 
the  falling  in  of  a  leafe  of  a  fmaller  farm  adjoin- 
ing, of  the  rent  of  Sol.  lately  applied  for  the  leafe 
of  it,  offering  130!.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
and  he  had  the  farm.  Soon  after  the  original  pof- 
feflbr  applied  for  a  renewal,  and  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  hear  it  wasdifpofed  of;  in  vain  he  plead- 
ed that  his  family  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  for 
O  2  nearly 


nearly  a  century,  and  that  the  rents  had  been  al- 
ways regularly  paid ;  the  new  leafc  was  figned,  and 
could  not  be  cancelled :  however,  his  lordfhip 
told  the  man  to  call  in  a  few  days,  and  he  would 
think  of  accommodating  him;  this  he  did,  and 
was  then  informed,  that,  as  fome  kind  of  recom,' 
pence  for  having  loft  his  fmall  farm,  if  he  chofe, 
he  might  have  the  leafe  of  the  large  one,  which 
was  nearly  expired.  This  offer  appeared  of  a  mag- 
nitude which  at  firft  ftaggered  the  applicant,  till  he 
was  further  told  that  whatever  money  he  might  be 
in  want  of,  as  neceflary  to  fo  extenfive  an  under- 
taking, he  mould  be  accommodated.  The  bargain 
was  on  thefe  terms  acceded  to,  no  doubt  with  grar 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  not  lefs  heart- 
felt fatisfaclion  on]  that  of  the  noble  landlord, 
who  had  thus  an  opportunity  the  next  day  of  in- 
forming the  avaricious  fpeculator,  in  turn,  that 
the  leafe  of  his  farm  was  difpofed  of,  and  that  to 
the  very  man  he  had  been  fo  aclive  to  deprive  of 
the  means  of  procuring  an  honeft  fubfiftence ! — 
Ye  Landholders  throughout  the  country,  go  and 
do  likewife! 
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REFLECTIONS 

O  N    T  H  E 

VEGETABLE  CREATION. 

fcWt. .  ..  *.  ":;•;'  fi  •    '  ii  -K;  »':•;: 

WHEN  we  caft  our  eyes  around  the  fields, 
there  are  few  but  are  ftruck  with  ^dmira- 
lion  at  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  creation ;  but 
the  mind  enchanted  with  the  profpe&,  feldom  at 
the  fame  time  reflects  on  the  vaft  benefit  we 
receive  from  this  part  of  nature  ;  though  it  would 
greatly  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Great  Author  of 
Nature,  did  we  reflecl:,  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
furvey  with  admiration  the  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  what  great  benefit  we  receive 
from  the  fields  and  forefts. 

View  all  the  floors,  the  wainfcoating,  and  other 
ornaments  of  your  rooms,  with  moft  of  their  fur- 
niture and  hangings,  what  were  they  all  once  but 
plants,  or  -vegetables,  growing  green  upon  the 
ground  ?  Whence,  I  fay  again,  came  the  floor 
you  tread  on,  part  whereof  is  fometimes  inlaid 
with  different  colours  ?  Whence  the  fair  pannels 
of  wainfcoat  and  the  cornices  that  encompafs  and 
adorn  cathedrals  and  palaces  ?  Whence  their  lof- 
ty roofs  of  cedar,  and  the  carved  ornaments  there- 
of? Are  they  not  all  the  fpoils  of  the  trees  of  the 
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foreft?  Were  not  thefe  once  the  verdant  ftandards 
of  the  grave  or  the  mountain  ?  What  are  all  our 
hangings  of  gay  tapeftry,  and  the  inoft  beautiful 
papers,  both  plain  and  emboffed?  Are  they  not 
owing  to  the  fleece  of  the  fheep,  which  borrow- 
ed their  nourifhment  from  the  grafs  of  the  mea- 
dows ?  In  fhort,  thus  the  gay  finery  of  the  par- 
lour and  bed  chamber  was  once  the  green  grow- 
ing grafs ;  the  very  curtains,  and  the  linen,  and 
the  coftly  coverings,  where  we  take  our  nightly 
repofe,  even  to  our  night  caps,  were  fome  few 
years  ago  all  growing  vegetables  in  the  open 
fields. 

Is  not  the  hair  of  camels  a  part  of  the  materials 
which  compofe  thofe  rich  curtains  that  hang  down 
the  windows  and  eafy  chairs  of  the  great?  And 
were  not  camels,  with  their  coftly  hair,  originally 
made  of  grafs,  as  the  fheep  and  their  wool,  the 
coarfefl  of  which,  as  coarfely  manufactured, 
make  homely  coverings  for  the  indigent  and  poor. 

We  allow  the  chimney  and  the  coals,  with  the 
implements  of  the  hearth,  the  braCs,  and  iron, 
and  the  little  money  in  the  pocket,  were  dug  out 
of  the  ground,  from  their  beds  of  different  kinds, 
and  we  mud  go  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
fetch  them ;  but  what  think  ye,  then,  of  the  nice 
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tables  of  Mosaic  work?   they  confefs  the  foreft 
their  parent. 

What  are  the  books  before  you,  and  every 
where  elfe,  even  the  little  implements  of  paper, 
and  wax,  pens,  wafers,  and  parchment?  They 
have  all  the  fame  original,  they  were  once  mere 
vegetables,  or  green  grafs.  Paper  and  books  owe 
their  being  to  the  tatters  of  linen,  which  were 
woven  of  the  threads  of  flax  or  hemp:  the  pafte- 
board  covers  are  compofed  of  paper,  and  the  lea- 
ther is  the  fkin  of  the  calf,  that  drew  its  life  and 
fuftenance  from  the  grafs  of  the  field.  The  pens 
we  write  with  were  plucked  from  the  wings  of  the 
goofe,  which  grazes  upon  the  grafs  of  the  com- 
mon :  the  ink  horn  was  borrowed  from  the  front 
of  the  grazing  ox  :  the  wafers  made  of  the  pafte 
of  the  bread  corn;  and  the  wax  is  originally  plun- 
dered from  the  bee,  who,  fcraped  it  together  from 
a  thoufand  flowers. 

But,  what  is  ftill  more,  we  owe  our  drefs  alfo 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  who  gave  the 
filken  habit  to  the  rich?  Do  not  they  borrow  it 
from  the  worm  that  fpun  thofe  fhining  threads  ? 
And  whence  did  the  worm  get  it,  but  from  the 
green  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  ?  Thus,  whence 
come  our  fine  linen,  and  the  coflly  Flanders  lace 
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that  furround  it,  the  delight  of  the  ladies  ?  Were 
Hot  they  both  made  of  the  ftalks  of  (lax,  that  grew 
lately  up  in  the  field,  like  other  vegetables  ?  And 
are  not  the  fined  of  our  mufiins  owing  to  the  In- 
dian cotton  tree  ?  Nor  is  there  an  upper  garment 
•whether  cloak,  coat,  or  night  gown,  from  the 
flioulders  to  the  feet,  on  man  or  woman,  as  rich 
and  new  as  they  may  be,  which  the  fheep  or  the 
filk-worm  had  not  v/orn  before  you.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  beaver  bore  our  hats  on  his  (kin;  that 
foft  fur  was  his  covering  before  it  was  ours.  The 
materials  of  our  very  fhoes,  both  the  upper  and- 
under  part  thereof,  even  the  foles  themfelves, 
covered  the  calf  or  the  heifer,  before  they  were 
put  on  our  feet:  all  which  were  green  grafs  at  firft, 
of  one  fpecies  or  other,  growing  out  of  the  ground. 

But  what  is  more  wonderful  ftill,  even  all  the 
animal  world,  too,  owes  its  being  to  vegetables. 
Stupendous  indeed  f  Thefe  bulky,  beautiful  bodies 
of  our' s,  both  flefli  and  bone,  or  fine  features  and 
well-turned  limbs  of  our's,  were  all  growing  ve- 
getables once  in  the  fields  and  meadows;  and  thus 
it  is  plainly  proved.  Was  not  our  infancy  nurfed 
with  milk  and  bread-corn  ?  Have  we  not  been 
fed  with  wheat,  though  it  was  of  the  fined  kind  ? 
And  our  drink,  what  has  it  been  but  the  infufion 
of  barley,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape?  Or,  for 
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Variety,  perhaps,  the  cyder  grove  has  fupplied 
us.  The  flefh  with  which  we  have  been  nourifhed 
to  fuch  a  will  proportioned  ftatute,  belonged  to 
four  footed  animals,  or  to  the  fowls  of  the  air ; 
and  each  of  thefe  have  either  been  fed  with  corn 
or  grafs.  Whence  then  has  your  or  my  flefhjr 
body  been  fupported  fo  long,  and  what  elfe  can 
you  rationally  think  they  are  made  of? 

Our  limbs,  certainly,  and  all  our  bulky  adven- 
titious body,  (the  firft  flamen  only  excepted,)  owe 
themfelves  entirely  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
food,  to  the  roots  or  the  ftalks,  to  the  leaves  or 
the  fruit  of  plants;  or  to  the  flefh  of  brute  crea- 
tures, which  have  pafled  through  our  mouths  thefe 
many  years,  or  the  mouths  of  our  parents  be- 
fore us. 

This  gouty  hand  of  mine,  that  can  fcarce  move 
the  pen  would  have  been  worn  to  a  mere  fkeleton9 
my  arms  had  been  dry  bones,  and  my  trunk  and 
ribs  the  ftatue  of  death,  had  they  not  all  received 
perpetual  recruits  from  the  field;  and  the  fubftance 
of  them  is  only  transformed  grafs,  which  formerly 
grew  green  out  of  the  ground,  but  will  make  no 
part  of  our  refurreftion  body. 

Our  flem  and  bones,  which  we  call  our's  now, 
did  belong  to  the  ftieep  or  the  ox  before  they 
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were  part  of  our's,  and  ferved  to  clothe  their  bones 
before  they  covered  our's;  and  may  do   the  like 
office  again  to  others  hereafter.     Now,  who  with- 
out philofophical  contemplation,  or  informations 
from  others,   could  poflibly  fuppofe  that  any   part 
of  ourfelves  was  once  hurried  through  the   air  in 
the  breafl  of  a  frighted  partridge,  or  the  white  leg 
of  a  woodcock,  which  came  before  night  into  our 
net,  or  was  fhot  by  our  indefatigable  gunnery;  or 
that  any  piece  of  us  was  ever  driven  through  the 
fields,  before  the   full-mouthed  hounds,   on    the 
legs  of  an  hunted  hare,  which  was   the  next   day 
prepared  for  your  tables?  Had  you  ever  fo  ftrange 
a  thought  as  this  is  ?  And  can  you  believe  it  now; 
or,  upon  a  furvey  of  the  argument,  can  you  tell 
how  to  deny  it  ?  And  what  are  hares,  partridges, 
and  woodcocks  made  of  but  growing  herbage  or 
fhatter'd  corn  ? 

It  is  true,  we  have  fometimes  tailed  of  fifh,  either 
from  the  fea  or  the  rivers;  but  even  thofe,  in  their 
original,  alfo  are  a  fort  of  grafs  ;  they  have  been 
partly  by  fea  weeds,  and  partly  by  lefler  fifh  which 
they  devoured,  whofe  prime  aud  natural  nourifh- 
ment  was  from  fome  vegetable  matter  in  the  wa- 
try  world.  In  fhort,  my  good  readers,  I  am  free 
to  declare,  that  whether  I  have  fed  on  the  ox,  or 
the  deep,  or  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  the  fifh  of 
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the  waters,  I  am  certain  this  aged  body,  and  thefc 
limbs  of  mine,  even  to  my  teeth  (which  have  not 
left  me  yet)  and  nails,  and  the  hairs  of  my  head, 
are  all  borrowed  originally  from  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, and  a  few  years  ago  decked  the  furface  of  the 
earth  with  green  grafs  &  agreeable  flowers;  where- 
fore  flefh  and  blood  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  the  original  ftaminal  body  only.  Elfe, 
every  thing  of  me,  that  is  not  a  thinking  power; 
that  is  not  foul,  mind,  or  fpirit,  were  once  grow- 
ing like  grafs  on  the  ground,  or  was  made  of  the 
roots  which  fupported  forne  green  herbage.  And 
now,  my  friends  and  fellow-vegetables,  what  think 
ye  all  of  thefe  paradoxes  ?  Which  of  them  can  you 
cavil  at  ?  What  leaves  you  room  for  doubt,  or 
que'ftion?  Is  not  philofophy,  then,  an  entertain- 
ing ftudy,  that  thus  teaches  us  our  original,  and 
thefe  aftonifhing  operations  of  divine  wifdom  and 
providence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  teaches  us  to 
have  humble  thoughts  of  ourfelves,  and  to  remem- 
ber whence  we  came,  from  duft,  to  which  we  muft 
all  fhortly  return  ? 

Thus  we  may  in  a  philofophical  and  literal  fenfe, 
fay,  as  the  prophet  in  an  allegorical  arfid  fpiritual 
fenfe  long  ago  cried,  All  Jlejh  is  grafs.  How  won- 
derful are  the  works  of  the  Lord>  fought  out  by  thofc 
who  delight  therein. 
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O  F    T  H  E 

EVILS  of  IMPERFECTION. 

NO   fyftem  can  poffibly  be   formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  fubordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  muft  have  different  members, 
fubfervient  to  each  other;  every  pifture  muft  be 
compofed  of  various  colours,  and  of  light   and 
fhade;  all  harmony  muft  he  formed  of  trebles, 
tenors,  and  baffes;  every  beautiful  and  ufeful  edi- 
fice muft  confift  of  higher  and  lower,  more  and 
lefs  magnificent  apartments.     This  is  in  the  very 
eflence  of  all  created  things,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever,  unlefs 
fay  not  creating  them  at  all :  For  which  reafon,  in 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  God  was  obliged, 
in   order  to   carry  on  that  juft  fubordination  fa 
neceflary  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the  whole,  to 
create  beings  of  different  ranks;  and  to  beftow 
on   various  fpecies   of  animals,  and  alfo  on  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  various  degrees  of 
underftanding,   ftrength,  beauty,  and  perfection; 
to  the  comparative  want  of  which  advantages  we 
give  the  names  of  folly,  weaknefs,  deformity,  and 
imperfection,  and  very  unjuftly  repute  them  evils: 
Whereas  in  truth  they  are  bleffings  as  far  as  they 
extend,  though  of  an  inferior  degree.     They  are 
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ix>  more  a&ual  evils,  than  a  fmall  eftate  is  a  real 
misfortune,  becaufe  many  may  be  poflefled  of 
greater. 

Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift  from 
our  creator,  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never 
fure  be  deemed,  an  injury,  orajuft  reafon  to  quef- 
tion  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our  happinefs 
is  owing  to  his  goodnefs;  but  that  it  is  no  greater, 
is  owing  only  to  ourfelves,  that  is,  to  our  not  hav- 
ing any  inherent  right  to  any  happinefs,  or  even 
to  any  exiftence  at  all.  This  is  no  more  to  be 
imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants  of  a  beggar  to 
the  perfon  who  has  relieved  him.  That  he  had 
fomething,  was  owing  to  his  benefactor;  but  that 
he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own  original  poverty. 

They  who  look  upon  the  privation  of  all  the 
good  they  fee  others  enjoy,  or  think  poflible  for 
infinite  power  to  beftow,  as  pofitive  evil,  under- 
ftand  not  that  the  univerfe  is  a  fyftem  whofe  very 
eflence  confifts  in  fubordination;  a  fcale  of  beings 
defcending  by  infenfible  degrees  from  infinite  per> 
feftion  to  abfolute  nothing :  in  which,  though  we 
may  juftly  expe£l  to  find  perfection  in  the  whole,, 
could  we  poflibly  comprehend  it,  yet  would  it  be 
the  higheft  abfurdity  to  hope  for  it  in  all  its  parts, 
becaufe  the  beauty  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  juft  inferiority  of  its  parts; 
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that  is  on  the  comparative  imperfections  of  the  fe- 
veral  beings  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  would  have  been  no  more  an  inftance  of 
God's  wifdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  higheft  and  moft  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art,  to  cover  his  whole  piece  with 
one  (ingle  colour  the  moft  beautiful  he  could  com- 
pofe.  Had  he  confined  himfelf  to  fuch,  nothing 
could  have  exifted  but  demi-gods,  or  archangels, 
and  then  all  inferior  orders  muft  have  been  void 
and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is  furely  more  agree- 
able to  infinite  benevolence,  that  all  thefe  fhould 
he  filled  up  with  beings  capable  of  enjoying  hap- 
pinefs  themfelves,  and  contributing  to  that  of 
others,  they  muft  neceflarily  be  filled  with  inferior 
beings,  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are  lefs  perfeft  but 
from  whofe  exiftence,  not  withftanding  that  lefs  per- 
fection, more  felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the 
univerfe,  than  if  no  fuch  beings  had  been  created. 
It  is  moreover  highly  probable,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  a  connection  between  all  ranks  and  orders  by 
fubordinate  degrees,  that  they  mutually  fupport 
each  other's  exiftence,  and  every  one  in  its  place 
is  abfolutely  necefTary  towards  fuftaining  the  whole 
vaft  and  magnificent  fabric. 

You  fee,  therefore,  that  it  is  utterly  imprafti, 
cable,  even  for  infinite  power,  to  exclude  from 
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creation  this  neceflary  inferiority  of  fome  beings 
in  corrtparifon  with  others.  All  that  it  can  do  is 
to  make  each  other  as  happy  as  their  refpective 
fituations  will  permit :  and  this  it  has  done  in  fo 
extraordinary  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  benevo- 
lence of  our  great  Creator  not  to  be  doubted  ofj 
for  though  he  cannot  make  all  fuperior,  or  even 
equal,  yet  in  the  difpenfations  of  his  bleflings,  his 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  both  are  well  worthy  the 
highe (I  admiration;  for,  amongft  all  the  wide  dif- 
tin£lions  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  the  dig- 
nity and  perfections  of  his  creatures,  he  has  made 
much  lefs  in  their  happinefs  than  is  ufually  ima- 
gined, or  indeed  can  be  believed  from  outward 
appearances. 

He  has  given  many  advantages  to  brutes,  which 
man  cannot  attain  to  with  all  his  fuperiority,  and 
many  probably  to  man  which  are  denied  to  angels; 
amongft  which  hi^s  ignorance  is  perhaps  none  of 
the  leaft.  With  regard  to  him,  though  it  was  ne- 
ceflary to  the  great  purpofes  of  human  life  to  be- 
{low  riches,  underftanding,  and  health,  on  indivi- 
duals in  very  partial  proportions;  yet  has  the  Al- 
mighty fo  contrived  the  nature  of  things,  that  hap- 
pinefs is  diftributed  with  a  more  equal  hand. 
His  goodnefs,  we  may  obferve,  is  always  ftriking 
with  thefe  our  neceflary  imperfections,  fetting 

bounds 
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common  fenfe,  together  with  a  wonderful  delight, 
as  well  as  fuccefs,  in  the  bufy  purfuits  of  a  fcramb- 
ling  world.  The  fufferings  of  the  fick  are  great- 
ly relieved  by  many  trifling  gratifications  imper- 
ceptible to  others,  and  fometimes  almoft  repaid 
by  the  inconceivable  tranfpofts  occafioned  by  the 
return  of  health  and  vigour. 

Thus,  for  example,  poverty,  or  the  want  of 
riches,  is  generally  more  eompenfated  by  having 
more  hopesj  and  fewer  fears,  by  a  greater  mare, 
of  health,  and  amoft  exquifite  relifh  of  the  fmall- 
eft  enjoyments,  than  thofe  who  poffefs  them  are 
ufually  blefled  with.  The  want  of  tafte  and  geni- 
us, v/ith  all  the  pleafure  that  arife  from  them,  are 
commonly  recompenfed  by  a  more  ufeful  kind  of 
bounds  to  the  inconveniences  it  cannot  totally 
prevent,  by  balancing  the  wants,  and  repaying  the 
fufferings  of  all  by  fome  kind  of  equivalent  natur- 
ally refuhing  from  their  particular  fituations  and 
circumftances. 

Folly  cannot  be  very  grievous,  becaufe  imper- 
ceptible ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  there  rs  fome  truth 
in  that  rant  of  a  mad  poet,  that  there  is  a  pleafure 
in  being  mad,  which  none  but  mad-men  know. 
Ignorance  or  the  want  of  knowledge  of  literature, 
the  appointed  lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the 
drudgeries  of  life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of 

infilling 
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infufmg  that  infenfibility  which  can  enable  them  to 
endure  the  miferies  of  the  one,  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  other.  And  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  moft 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  divine  wifdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whofe  individuals  rife  life- 
tie  above  the  reft  of  their  fpecies,  knowledge  is 
inftin&ive;  in  man,  whofe  individuals  are  fo  wide- 
ly different,  it  is  acquired  by  education  j  by  which 
means  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the  philofo- 
pher  and  the  peafant,  are  in  fome  meafure  fitted 
for  their  refpe&ive  fituations.  The  fame  parental 
care  extends  to  every  part  of  the  animal  creation. 
Brutes  are  exempted  from  numberlefs  anxieties, 
by  that  happy  want  of  reflection  on  pad,  and  ap- 
prehenfion  of  future  fufferings,  which  are  annexed 
to  their  inferiority.  Thofe  amongft  them  who  de- 
vour others,  are  taught  by  nature  to  difpatch 
them  as  eafily  as  poffiblej  and  man,  the  moft  mer- 
cilefs  devourer  of  all,  is  induced,  by  his  own  ad- 
vantage, to  feaft  thofe  defigned  for  his  fuftenance, 
the  more  luxurioufly  to  feaft  upon  them  himfelf. 
Thus  mifery,  by  all  poflible  methods,  is  diminifli- 
ed  or  repaid;  and  happinefslike  fluids,  is  ever  tend- 
ing towards  an  equilibrium. 

But,  was  it  ever  fo  unequally  divided,  our  pre- 
tence for  complaint  could  be  of  this  only,  that  we 
are  not  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence  as  our  ig- 
Q  norant 


norant  ambition  may  dcfirc :  A  pretence  which 
muft  eternally  fubfift;  becaufe,  were  we  ever  fo 
much  higher,  there  would  be  ftill  room  for  infi- 
nite power  to  exalt  us;  and,  fmce  no  link  in  the 
chain  can  be  broke,  the  fame  reafon  for  difquiet 
muft  remain  to  thofe  who  fucceed  to  that  chafm, 
which  muft  be  occafioned  by  our  preferment.  A 
man  can  have  no  reafon  to  repine,  that  he  is  not 
an  angel,  nor  a  horfe  that  he  is  not  a  man  ;  much 
lefs,  that  in  their  feveral  ftations  they  poffefs  not 
the  faculties  of  another ;  for  this  would  be  an  in- 
fufferable  misfortune.  And  doubtlefs  it  would  be 
as  inconvenient  for  a  man  to  be  endued  with  the 
knowledge  of  an  angel,  as  for  a  horfe  to  have  the 
reafon  of  a  man;  but,  as  they  are  now  formed  by 
the  confummate  wifdom  of  their  creator,  each  en- 
joys pleafures  peculiar  to  his  fituation :  And  tho' 
the  happinefs  of  one  may  perhaps  confift  in  divine 
contemplation,  of  another  in  the  acquifition  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  that  of  a  third  in  wander- 
ing amidft  limpid  ftreams,  and  luxuriant  paftures; 
yet  the  meaneft  of  thefe  enjoyments  give  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  moft  fublime,  but  altogether  un- 
doubtedly increafe  the  aggregate  fum  of  felicity 
beftowed  upon  the  univerfe.  Greatly  indeed  muft 
that  be  leflened,  were  there  no  Beings  but  of  the 
higheft  orders. 

Did 


Dir}  there  not,  for  inftance,  exift  on  this  terref- 
trial  globe  any  fenfitive  creatures  inferior  to  man, 
how  great  a  quantity  of  happinefs  muft  have  been 
loft,  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  millions,  who  at 
prefent  inhabit  every  part  of  its  furface,  in  fields 
and  gardens,  in  extended  deferts,  impenetrable 
woods,  and  immenfe  oceans;  by  monarchies  of 
bees,  republics  of  ants,  and  innumerable  families 
of  infecls  dwelling  on  every  leaf  and  flower,  who 
are  all  poflefled  of  as  great  a  fhare  of  pleafure, 
and  a  greater  of  innocence,  than  their  arrogant 
Sovereign,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  a  little  contri- 
bute to  his  convenience  and  happinefs! 

Has  God,  tbou  fool,  worked  folely  for  thy  good! 
Thy  joy,  thy  paftime,  thy  attire,  thy  food ! 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  fpreads  the  flow'ry  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  fings? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings, 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptures  fwell  the  note. 
The  bounding  fteed  you  pompoufly  beftride, 
Shares  with  his  Lord  the  pleafure  and  the  pride, 
Is  thine  alone  the  feed  that  ftrews  the  plain? 
The  birds  of  heav'n  mall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harveft  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  juftly,  the  deferving  fteer. 

Q  *  Thus, 
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Thus  the  univerfe  refcmbles  a  large  and  well- 
regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers  and  fer- 
vants,  and  even  the  domeftic  animals,  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  fubordination : 
Each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquifites  peculi- 
ar to  his  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  contributes 
by  that  juft  fubordination  to  the -magnificence  and 
happinefs  of  the  whole, 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thefe  evils  of  im- 
perfe&ion,  proceeding  from  the  neceflary  inferio- 
jity  of  fome  Beings  in  comparifon  of  others,  can 
in  no  fenfe  be  called  any  evils  at  all:  But,  if  they 
could,  it  is  as  evident  from  thence,  that  there  are 
ijiany  which  even  infinite  power  cannot  prevent; 
it  being  fufficiently  demonftrable,  that  to  produce 
a  fyftem  of  created  Beings,  all  fupreme  in  happi- 
nefs and  dignity,  a  government  compofed  of  all 
Kings,  an  army  of  all  Generals,  or  a  univerfe  of 
all  Go$s  muft  be  impracticable  for  omnipotence 
itfclf.  i  ' 


EXTRA* 


EXTRAORDINARY  ANECDOTE 

OF    A 

BRAVE  OFFICER, 

SOME  time  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  a 
widow  lady,  who  refided  at  Calais,  and  whofe 
hufband,  named  St.  Lo,  had  loft  his  life  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country,  as  fhe  was  one  evening  at 
{upper  with  feveral  friends,  was  Informed,  by  her 
fervant,  that  a  gentleman  wiflied  to  fpeak  to  her 
in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

She  found  there  an  old  officer,  whofe  features 
fhe  thought  {he  recollefted,  notwithstanding  his 
palenefs  and  the  diforder  of  his  drefs. 

Do  you  know  me  Madam?  faid  he. 

How  Sir !  cried  me,  furveying  him  with  much 
attention.  Can  it  be  you?  Are  not  you  Monfieur 

p. — ? 

Yes  Madam,  anfweredhe,  the  fame;  your  old 
friend  and  relation,  whom  you  have  not  feen  for 
twenty  years;  and  who  from  the  rank  of  enfign,  in 
one  of  the  firft  regiments  of  France,  has,  after  for- 
ty years  fervice,  arrived  at  the  degree  of  a  Lieute- 
nant 
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nant-Colonel  in  the  fame  regiment;  and  after  hav- 
ing been  long  honoured  with  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  iuperiors,  fees  himfelf  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  requefting  an  afylum  for  this  night 
and  of  entreating  you  to  keep  his  arrival  here  an 
inviolable  fecret. 

Gracious  heaven !  cried  the  lady,  whofe  fur- 
prize  equalled  her  concern,  what  can  have  hap- 
pened to  you  ? 

Madam,  replied  he,  we  have  no  time  to  lofe  in 
a  long  converfation.  You  fee  the  condition  I  am 
in.  The  fatigue  I  have  undergone,  and  the  com- 
pany you  have  left,  who  no  doubt  expecl  you 
foon  to  return,  will  not  permit  us  now  to  enter 
into  particulars.  A  bed  is  all  I  at  prefent  want. 
To  morrow  morning  you  mall  know  my  misfor- 
tunes. Give  the  proper  orders  toyourdomeftics, 
and  return  to  your  friends. 

The  next  morning  the  lady,  whofe  reft  had  not 
been  a  little  difturbed  by  thinking  of  this  unex- 
peBcd  vifitor,  having  rung  for  her  fervant,  was  in- 
formed the  ftranger,  who  had  arrived  the  evening 
before  had  been  long  up.  She  therefore  fent  to 
requeft  his  company ;  and  when  he  came,  con- 
jured him,  by  their  ancient  friendfhip,  not  to  con- 
ceal any  part  of  his  hiftory.  Madam,  replied  he, 

with 
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with  a  figh,  to  comply  with  your  requeft  I  muft 
renounce  your  efteem.  But  you  have  a  right  to 
the  truth,  and  I  fhould  think  myfelf  lefs  deferving 
your  pity,  fhould  felf  refpecl,  which  I  have  no  lon- 
ger any  pretenfions  to  indulge,  tempt  me  to  hide 
it  from  you. 

I  will  confefs,  therefore,  that  a  wretch,  who  is 
the  moft  defpicable  of  men,  now  implores  your 
companion,  hoping  to  obtain  from  your  goodnefs 
the  only  favour  which  the  horror  he  feels  at  his 
prefent  fituation  will  permit  him  to  requeft. 

."' 

To  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpenfe,  know  then 

that  I,  utterly  unworthy  of  being  born  within  thefe 
wails,  heretofore  fo  glorioully  defended  by  our 
anceftors,  having  been  appointed  to  defend,  though 
it  was  only  for  a  fingle  hour,  an  advanced  poft 
upon  which  the  entire  fuccefs  of  the  enfuing  bat- 
tle might  depend — Shudder  at  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you!  I,  that  veteran  officer,  who,  three  days 
before,  had  never  known  fear,  and  whofe  bravery 
is  attefted  by  the  fears  ftill  remaining  of  the  many 
wounds  I  have  received,  at  fight  of  the  enemy, 
forgetful  at  once  of  what  I  was,  and  what  I  muft 
become,  fled  like  a  coward,  an  infamous  coward; 
and  fo  great  was  my  panic,  that  after  a  flight  of 
three  hours,  I  fcarcely  recovered  from  my  terror. 

To 
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To  crown  my  ignominy,  I  was  unable, even  when 
I  felt  all  the  excefs  of  fhame,  to  liften  to  the  voice 
of  honour,  which  admonifhed  me  to  return  to  the 
camp,  and  expiate  my  crime,  by  furrendering  my- 
felf  to  the  rigour  of  the  military  law.  I  have  not 
blufhed  to  prefent  myfelf,  degraded  and  defpica- 
ble  as  I  am,  before  you,  in  whofe  eyes  I  already 
read  all  the  furprize  and  contempt  which  a  wretch 
like  memuft  naturally  infpire. 

At  this  terrifying  recital,  the  lady  could  only 
exprefs  the  different  fenfations  with  which  (he  was 
agitated  by  her  filence  and  her  tears. 

I  never  doubted,  Madam,  continued  the  Offi- 
cer, but  you  mutt  furvey  me  with  a  deteftation 
equal  to  your  concern;  I  therefore,  only  purpo- 
fed  to  requeft  you  would  procure  me  a  fpeedy  paf- 
fage  to  England,  where,  changing  my  name,  I 
had  determined  to  conceal  my  fhame.  But  I  have 
now  abandoned  this  refolution,  and  have  written  a 
letter,  which  is  already  on  its  way  to  my  General. 
In  it  I  have  informed  him  of  every  thing  I  have 
related  to  you,  and  have  concluded  by  entreating 
him  to  fix  a  day  on  which  I  may  return  to  the  ar- 
my, and  furrender  myfelf  to  take  my  trial  by  a 
court-martial ;  too  happy  if  my  death,  by  expiat- 
ing a  crime  which  has  rendered  life  infupportable, 

may 


may  procure  me,  if  not  the  efteem,  at  leaft  the 
pity  of  my  brave  comrades;  among  whom  my 
name  muft  be  heard  with  horror,  and  to  whom  my 
example 

How  Sir !  faid  the  lady,  interrupting  him,  have 
you  already  fent  this  letter  ? 

Yes,  Madam  -  your  fervant  carried  it  to  the  of- 
fice two  hours  ago,  and  faw  the  courier  ready  to 
depart. 

And  fhould  the  General  consent  to  your  pro- 
pofal,  can  you, — are  you  certain  of  yourfelf — can 
you  refolve?— 

Yes,  Madam,  and  this  refolution  has  already 
reftored  eafe  to  my  diftra&ed  mind.  Every  at- 
tempt to  induce  me  to  change  it  will  be  fruitlefs. 
I  was  once  brave;  I  turned  a  coward;  but  I  will 
not  die  a  coward  ! 

Oh,  Sir !  how  much  have  you  excited  my  ad- 
miration! yet  am  I  inclined  to  hope  the  General, 
moved  by  your  prefent  magnanimity,  will — 

Hope  nothing,  dear  Madam.  Gould  he  par- 
don me,  I  fhould  not  forgive  myfelf ;  and  my  fi- 
tuation  would  only  become  a  thQufand  times  more 
dreadful. 

R  Eight 
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Eight  days  after,  during  which  time  he  remained 
concealed  at  his  friend's  houfe,  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  Marechal  de  Villars  ; 

"  It  is  no  doubt,  a  moft  humiliating  proof  of  the 
imbecility  of  our  nature  to  learn  that  a  man,  whofe 
courage  has  fo  often  been  tried,  and  unqueftioned, 
for  more  than  forty  years,  mould,  on  a  fudden, 
prove  fo  wanting  to  himfelf  and  the  moft  facred 
of  duties;  but  no  lefs  extraordinary  is  the  magna- 
nimity with  which,  the  moment  his  delirium  ceafes, 
he  voluntarily  offers  his  life  in  expiation  of  his 
fault,  and  of  the  evil  example  which  the  mifcon- 
ducl  he  bitterly  laments  has  given  to  others. 

Such,  unhappy  P**,  is  my  opinion  j  and  fuch 
that  of  the  brave  officers  of  my  army  ;  and  fince, 
by  the  laws  of  war,  you  are  well  convinced  it 
•would  be  irnpoffiblc  for  them  either  to  acquit  you, 
or  palliate  an  offence  of  fuch  a  nature,  they,  as 
tvell  as  myfelf  lament  your  fufferings  too  fincerely 
to  accept  the  generous,  or  rather,  heroic  offer, 
which  your  extreme  regret  has  induced  you  to 
make. 

My  wifhes,  therefore,  and  thofe  of  your  former 
friends,  moft  unfortunate  man !  are,  that  Heaven 
and  length  of  time  may  confole  and  give  you 
ftrength  to  fupport  a  calamity,  the  remembrance 
of  which  is  no  lefs  painful  to  us  than  to  yourfelf." 

This 
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This  anfwer,  which  might  in  fome  fort  prove 
confolatory  to  any  other  man,  only  ferved  to 
heighten  the  diftrefsful  feelings  of  the  unhappy 
P**,  who,  after  having  fent  to  his  Commander  his 
Crofs  of  St.  Louis,  condemned  himfelf  to  furvive 
what  he  called  his  Opprobrium^  and  to  continue  at 
Calais,  in  which  town  there  is  always  a  numerous 
garrifon;  there  to  appear,  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment;  a  ftriking  example 
of  the  infirmities  to  which  human  nature  is  ever 
liable,  and  thus  devoting  himfelf  to  the  contempt  of 
every  officer,  every  foldier,  and  every  inhabitant. 


CONSOLATIONS, 


Lady  on  the  Death  of  her  Daughter. 

TT  is  the  bufinefs  of  friendfhip  and  philofophy, 
•*•  rather  to  prevent  forrow  from  growing  into  a 
habit,  than  to  defend  the  heart  from  its  firft  influ- 
ences.— The  one  is  a  natural,  the  other  a  moral 
evil,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  only  that  the  precepts 
of  the  moralifl;  can  be  of  ufe. 

That  you  may  be  willing  to  give  up  the  compa- 
ny of  forrow,  confider  the  nature  and  qualities 
R  2  of 
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of  your  companion.  Her  conftant  bufmefs  is  to 
draw  gloomy  and  deje6ling  images  of  life ;  to  an- 
ticipate the  hour  of  mifery,  and  to  prolong  it  when 
it  is  arrived.  Peace  of  mind  and  contentment 
fly  from  her  haunts,  and  the  amiable  graces  of 
chearfulnefs  die  beneath  her  influence.  Sorrow  is 
an  enemy  to  virtue,  while  it  deftroys  that  cheerful 
habit  of  mind  that  cherifhes  and  fupports  it  j  it  is 
an  enemy  to  piety,  for  with  what  language  fhall 
•we  addrefs  that  Being  whofe  providence  our  com- 
plaints either  accufe  or  deny?  It  is  an  enemy  to 
health,  which  depends  greatly  on  the  freedom  and 
vigour  of  the  animal  fpirits;  and  of  happinefs  it 
is  the  reverfe. — Such,  Madam,  is  the  genuine  dif- 
pofition,  and  fuch  are  the  qualities  of  forrow;  and 
will  you  admit  fuch  an  enemy  to  your  bofom?— • 
Her  facrifices  are  the  aching  heart,  and  the  fleep- 
}efs  eye ;  the  deep  fearching  groan,  and  filent 
tear. — Will  you  become  a  votary  to  fuch  a  friend? 
A  friend  that  would  rob  your  Creator  of  his  ho- 
nour, the  world  of  your  virtue,  and  yourfelf  of 
your  happinefs? — Yet  farther,  forrow  will  rob 
your  friends  of  your  afFeftion. — The  heart  that 
has  been  long  a  prey  to  mifery  gradually  lofes  its 
fenfibility — gloomy  and  unfocial  habits  fucceed, 
and  the  love  of  human  kind  is  at  lad  abforbed  in 
the  ftagnation  of  melancholy. 


But 


But  fhall  we,  Madam,  enquire  into  the  caufe 
of  this  forrow,  which,  poffibly,  you  may  fay  with 
Shakefpeare — "  is  top  grea.t  to  be  patched  with 
proverbs.5'—  Is  it  on  account  of  her  whom  you  la- 
ment, or  on  your  own  ?  tl  No,"  you  anfwer,5'  <c  tis 
on  account  of  my  dear  child." — Shall  I  not  bewail 
the  cruelty  of  her  deftiny,  cut  off  from  the  faireft 
hopes  in  the  very  bloom  and  vigour  of  life  ?  Alas! 
is  this  the  end  of  a  virtuous  and  elegant  educa- 
tion ?  My  poor  Harriet !  What  does  it  now  avail 
that  you  neglect  the  trifling  amufements  and  vain 
purfuits  of  your  fex,  to  acquire  a  tafte  for  the  fi- 
ner enjoyments  of  the  mind?  Surely  long  happi- 
nefs  was  due  to  you,  who  had  taken  fuch  pains  to 
deferve  it. — Dear  creature!  had  flie  lived  to  adorn 
the  married  ftate,  her  amiable  (incerity,  her  natu- 
ral politenefs,  and,  above  all,  the  virtuous  fenfi- 
bility  of  her  heart,  would  have  completed  her  own 

happinefs,  by  infuring  that  of  her  hufband. !" 

/ 

All  this,  Madam,  you  might  fay,  and  the  mo- 
ther's affeclion  exaggerates  no  circumftance.  But 
this  muft  have  been  faid  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
life,  while  it  continues,  cannot  but  be  happy;  or, 
at  lead,  that  virtue  and  excellence  muft  infallibly 
produce  happinefs. 

Thefe,  however,  are  conclufions  which  none 
oi  the  beft  obfervers  of  human  life  have  admitted. 

Happinefs 
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Happinefs  may  be  deftroyed  by  many  circumftan- 
ces  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  virtue  to  pre- 
vent. It  is  far  from  being  impoflible,  Madam, 
that  the  lady  whofe  death  you  fo  paflionately  la- 
ment, may  by  that  death  be  exempted  from  many 
evils.  How  many  has  the  pale  tyrant  unmerciful- 
ly  fpared  ?  What  a  lading  affliction  muft  it  have 
been  to  you,  had  the  noble  mind  of  your  Harriet 
been  doomed  to  fuffer  imprifonment  in  a  feeble 
and  unhealthy  body?  Had  the  fair  rofe  been 
early  blafled,  and  the  root  cruelly  fufFered  to  live, 
and  pine  away  gradually  through  a  courfe  of  de- 
lightlefs  years  ? 

Moreover,  as  beauty  is  no  charm  againft  the  na- 
tural evils  of  life,  fo  neither  is  virtue  always  a  de- 
fence againft  its  moral  evils.  Your  amiable  Har- 
riet, with  all  her  accomplifhments,  might  have  been 
unfortunately  united  to  fplendid  infenfibility,  or 
•wealthy  avarice? — Her  virtues  might  have  become 
the  obje£l  of  profligate  ridicule,  or  mifinterpreting 
ill  nature;  and  her  perfon  might  have  adminiftered 
chagrin  to  negligence,  or  fuel  to  jealoufy.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  I  fuppofe,  the  fenfibility  of  her  heart 
would  have  been  far  from  defending  it  from  mi- 
fery;  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  integrity 
would  have  afforded  her  little  relief,  when  the 
only  perfon  whofe  efteem  it  fhould  principally 

have 
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have  procured  her,  looked  upon  her  with  coldnefs 
or  averfion.  You  know,  Madam,  thefe  are  no 
uncommon  evils;  and  tho'  Harriet  was  every  way 
worthy  of  better  fate,  fhe  might,  neverthelefs, 
have  had  her  lot  amongft  the  multitudes  that  fuffer 
and  complain.  Neither  would  the  cruelty  or  the 
negligence  of  a  hufband  have  been  the  only  evils 
that  would  have  endangered  her  peace:  it  would 
have  been  equally  expofed  to  ruin  by  the  follies 
and  vices  of  a  child; — or,  what  is  the  cafe  of  few 
parents,  had  fhe  met  with  no  ingratitude^  and  be- 
held no  wretchednefs  in  her  offspring,  her  gentle 
heart  might  have  been  wounded,  like  the  heart 
which  thefe  arguments  are  directed  to  fet  at  eafe, 
by  the  early  death  of  a  beloved  child.  Confider, 
Madam,  too,  that  by  her  earlier  death  fhe  has  ef- 
caped  thofe  forrows  fhe  would  have  fuffered  for 
you.  You  only  have  to  mourn  the  lofsofher; 
but  fhe  might  have  mourned  for  you,  for  herfelf, 
and  for  her  offspring. 

Indeed,  the  lofs  of  this  intellectual  being  might 
be  accounted  a  misfortune,  alrrioft  at  any  rate, 
•were  this  sensible,  warm  motion,  to  become  a  kneaded 
clod;  but  we,  who  are  taught  fuch  noble  concep- 
tions of  the  Author  of  Nature,  can  never  fuppofe 
that  he  will  fuflfer  even  a  temporary  ccflation  of 
confcioufnefs, — I  cannot  enter  into  thofe  gloomf 
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apprehenfions,  that  when  the  immortal  fpirit 
forfaken  the  body,  its  faculties  (hall  for  a  time 
be  chained  down  in  a  ftate  of  unconfcious  ftu- 
pidity.  Such  an  appointment  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, both  be  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  foul,  and  contrary  to  the  attri- 
butes of  its  benevolent  creator. — To  what  various 
modes  of  being,  inconceivable  to  us,  may  net 
Omnipotence  aflign  our  departed  fpirits  ?— -  What 
degrees  of  happinefs  may  not  he  have  in  ftore, 
adapted  to  intellectual  exiftence  ?  Concluding 
then  that  your  virtuous  Harriet  is  now  in  a  ftate 
of  fuperior  blifs,  how  fuperfluous  would  it  be  to 
mourn  on  her  account. 

Would  you,  were  it  in  your  power,  recall  her 
happy  fpirit  to  thefe  regions  of  chance  and  vanity? 
Would  you  wifh  the  liberal  mind  to  leave  its  in- 
tellectual feaft,  and  re-animate  a  clod  of  earth? 
Would  you  then  confine  its  dilated  powers  in  the 
prifon  of  a  mortal  body,  and  fubjeft  it  to  all  the 
pains  of  its  miferable  partner? — "  No  furely,  no;" 
« — I  hear  you  fay — u  I  will  mourn  no  longer  for 
my  child.'*  Yet,  poflibly,  you  may  mourn  for 
yourfelf;  there  is  always  fomething  felfifh  in  thofe 
forrows  that  feem  to  be  the  mod  focial.  It  is  hard 
you  will  fay,  that  you  mould  lofe  the  comfort  of 
fuch  a  child  in  the  decline  of  life. — Her  filial  ten- 
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dernefs  would  have  cherifhed  the  langour  of  age, 
and  would  have  ftrewed  its  barren  way  with  the 
flowers  of  youth.  Moreover,  what  joy  muft  it 
have  been  to  you  to  have  feen  your  maternal  cares 
fuccefsful  in  her  growing  virtues,  and  thofe  vir- 
tues crowned  with  the  happinefs  they  deferved. 

This,  madam,  you  have  lived  to  fee.  Believe 
it,  your  Harriet  is  now  in  pofleflion  of  a  greater 
happinefs  than  this  world  has  to  give.  By  her 
death  you  are,  no  doubt,  deprived  of  many  com- 
forts, but  may  not  this  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  pleafure  of  reflecting  on  that  fublime  felicity 
fhe  now  enjoys.  Indulge  that  reflection,  and 
how  poor,  how  contemptible  will  every  thing  elfe 
appear  upon  comparifon.— 

Were  not  thofe  arguments  fufficient  to  fet  your 
heart  at  eafe,  I  might  refer  you  to  the  univerfal 
law  of  nature,  from  whence  there  is  no  appeal. 
Have  not  death  and  ruin  eftablifhed  their  empire 
over  all  her  works  ? 

Docs  not  every  pjace  through  which  you  pafs 
prefent  you  with  the  ruins  of  exiftence  ? —  Is  not 
the  hiftory  of  every  nation  replete  with  their  tri- 
umphs ? — Ceafe  the  mother's  fighs  a  moment,  and 
attend  the  general  condition  of  nature.  Let  us 

remember 
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remember  that  we  were  born  within  the  precinfts 
of  death,  and  facrifice  to  him  without  many  tears. 

i 
I  am  perfuaded,  madam,  that  none  of  these  things 

are  hid  from  you-,  but  it  is  poflible  that  in  the 
depth  of  your  affliction  you  might  not  attend  to 
them.  Should  I  add  more,  I  might  feem  to  dif- 
tTuft  your  prudence ;  but  had  I  faid  lefs,  I  fhould 
not  have  proportioned  my  arguments  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  your  grief.  Happy  fhould  I  be  if  they 
could  have  the  leaft  weight  with  you.  If  you 
•would  now  convince  the  world  that,  as  you  are 
poffefled  of  every  other  virtue,  you  are  not  want- 
ing in  fortitude. 


ADDRESS  to  a  TOUWG  SCHOLAR, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE 

In  tie  Courfe  of  a  liberal  Education  at  School. 

YOUR  parents  have  watched  over  your  help- 
lefs  infancy,  and  conducted  you,  with  many 
a  pang,  to  an  age  at  which  your  mind  is  capable 
of  manly  improvement.  Their  folicitude  ftill  con- 
tinues, and  no  trouble  nor  expence  is  fpared  in 
giving  you  all  the  inftruftions  and  accomplifh- 

ments 


ments  which  may  enable  you  to  act  your  part  in 
life,  as  a  man  of  polifhed  fenfe  and  confirmed  vir- 
tue. You  have,  then,  already  contracted  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them.  You  can  pay  it  by  no 
other  method  but  by  ufing  the  advantages  which 
their  goodnefs  has  afforded  you. 

If  your  own  endeavors  are  deficient,  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  have  tutors,  books,  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal apparatus  of  literary  purfuits.  You  muft 
love  learning,  if  you  intend  to  pofTefs  it.  In  or- 
der to  love  it,  you  muft  feel  its  delights;  in  order 
to  feel  its  delights,  you  muft  apply  it,  however  irk- 
fome  at  firft,  clofely,  conftantly,  and  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  If  you  have  refolution  enough  to 
do  this,  you  cannot  but  love  learning;  for  the 
mind  always  loves  that  to  which  it  has  been  long, 
fteadily,  and  voluntarily  attached.  Habits  are 
formed,  which  render  what  was  at  firft  difagreea- 
ble,  not  only  pleafant  but  neceffary. 

Pleafant,  indeed,  are  all  the  paths  which  lead  to 
polite  and  elegant  literature.  Yours,  then,  is 
furely  a  lot  particularly  happy.  Your  education 
is  of  fuch  a  fort  that  its  principal  fcope  is  to  pre- 
pare you  to  receive  a  refined  pleafure  during  your 
life.  Elegance,  or  delicacy  of  tafte,  is  one  of  the 
firft  objefts  of  a  claffical  difcipline;  and  it  is  this 
S  2  fine 
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fine  quality  which  opens  a  new  world  to  the  fcho- 
lar's  view.  Elegance  of  tafte  has  a  connection 
•with  many  virtues,  and  all  of  them  virtues  of  the 
moft  amiable  kind.  It  tends  to  render  you,  at 
once,  good  and  agreeable.  You  muft  therefore 
be  an  enemy  to  your  own  enjoyments,  if  you  enter 
on  the  difcipline  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of 
a  claffical  and  liberal  education  with  reluftance. 
Value  duly  the  opportunities  you  enjoy,  and  which 
are  denied  to  thoufands  of  your  fellow-creatures. 

Without  exemplary  diligence  you  will  make 
but  a  contemptible  proficiency.  You  may,  in- 
deed, pafs  through  the  forms  of  fchools  and  uni- 
verfities,  but  you  will  bring  nothing  away  from 
them  of  real  value.  The  proper  fort  and  degree 
of  diligence  you  cannot  poflefs,  but  by  the  efforts 
of  your  own  refolution.  Your  inftruclor  may,  in- 
deed, confine  you  within  the  walls  of  a  fchool  a 
certain  number  of  hours.  He  may  place  books 
before  you,  and  compel  you  to  fix  your  eyes  upon 
them;  but  no  authority  can  chain  down  your 
mind.  Your  thoughts  will  efcape  from  every  ex- 
ternal reftraint,  and  amidft  the  moft  ferious  lec- 
tures, may  be  ranging  in  the  wild  ptirfuit  of  trifles 
or  vice.  Rules,  reftraints,  commands,  and  punifh- 
ments,  may,  indeed,  aflift  in  {lengthening  your 
refolution ;  but,  without  your  own  voluntary 
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choice,  your  diligence  will  not  often  conduce  to 
your  pleafure  or  advantage.  Though  this  truth 
is  obvious,  yet  it  feems  to  be  a  fecret  to  thofe  pa- 
rents who  expeft  to  find  their  fon's  improvement 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tutors  and 
external  affiftances,  which  their  opulence  has  en- 
abled them  to  provide.  Thefe  afliftances,  indeed, 
are  fometimes  afforded,  chiefly  that  the  young 
heir  to  a  title  or  eftate  may  indulge  himfelf  in  idle- 
nefs  and  nominal  pleafures.  The  leflbn  is  con- 
ftrued  to  him,  and  the  exercife  written  for  him  by 
the  private  tutor,  while  the  haplefs  youth  is  enga- 
ged in  fome  ruinous  pleafure,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  prevents  him  from  learning  any  thing  deli- 
rable,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  deftru&ive 
habits,  which  can  fcldom  be  removed. 

But  the  principal  obftacle  to  improvement  at 
your  fchool,  efpecjally  if  you  are  too  plentifully 
fupplied  with  money,  is  a  perverfe  ambition  of 
being  diftinguifhed  as  a  boy  of  fpirit  in  mifchiev- 
ous  pranks,  in  negle&ing  the  talks  and  leflbns, 
and  for  every  vice  and  irregularity  which  the  pue- 
rile age  can  admit.  You  will  have  fenfe  enough, 
I  hope,  to  difcover,  beneath  the  mafk  of  gaiety 
and  good-nature,  that  malignant  fpirit  of  detrac- 
tion, which  endeavours  to  render  the  boy  who  ap- 
plies to  books,  and  to  all  the  duties  'and  proper 
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bufinefs  of  the  fchool,  ridiculous.  You  will  fee, 
by  the  light  of  your  reafon,  that  the  ridicule  is 
mifapplied.  You  will  difcover,  that  the  boys  who 
have  recourfe  to  ridicule,  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
flupid,  unfeeling,  ignorant,  and  vicious.  Their 
noify  folly,  their  bold  confidence,  their  contempt 
of  learning,  and  their  defiance  of  authority,  are 
for  the  moft  part,  the  genuine  effects  of  hardened 
infenfibility.  Let  not  their  infults  and  ill-treat- 
ment difpirit  you;  If  you  yield  to  them  with  a 
tame  and  abjeft  fubmiffion,  they  will  not  fail  to 
triumph  over  you  with  additional  infolence.  Dif- 
play  a  fortitude  in  your  purfuits,  equal  in  degree 
to  the  obftinacy  in  which  they  perfift  in  theirs. 
Your  fortitude  will  foon  overcome  theirs ;  which 
is,  indeed,  feldom  any  thing  more  than  the  auda- 
city of  a  bully.  Indeed,  you  cannot  go  through 
a  fchool  with  eafe  to  yourfelf,  and  with  fu'ccefs, 
without  a  confiderable  mare  of  courage.  I  do 
not  mean  that  fort  of  courage  which  leads  to  bat- 
tles and  contentions,  but  which  enables  you  to 
have  a  will  of  your  own,  and  to  purfue  what  is 
right,  amidft  all  the  perfecutions  of  furrounding 
enviers,  dunces,  and  detractors.  Ridicule  is  the 
•weapon  made  ufe  of  at  fchool,  as  well  as  in  the 
world,  when  the  fortreffes  of  virtue  are  to  be  af- 
failed.  You  will  effectually  repel  the  attack  by  a 
dauntlefs  fpirit  and  unyielding  perfeverance.  Tho' 
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numbers  are  againft  you,  yet>  with  truth  and  refti- 
tude  on  your  fide,  you  may  be  ipse  agmen,  though 
alone,  yet  equal  to  an  army. 

By  laying  in  a  ftore  of  ufeful  knowledge,  adorn- 
ing your  mind  with  elegant  literature,  improving 
and  eftablifhing  your  conduct  by  virtuous  princi- 
ples, you  cannot  fail  of  being  a  comfort  to  thofe 
friends  who  have  fupported  you,  of  being  happy 
within  yourfelf,  and  of  being  well  received  by 
mankind.  Honour  and  fuccefs  in  life  will  probably 
attend  you.  Under  all  circumftances  you  will 
have  an  internal  fource  of  confolation  and  enter- 
tainment, of  which  no  fublunary  viciflitude  can 
deprive  you.  Time  fhews  how  much  wifer  is  your 
choice  than  that  of  your  idle  companions,  who 
would  gladly  have  drawn  you  into  their  arTociation* 
or  rather  into  their  confpiracy,  as  it  has  been  called, 
againft  good  manners,  and  againft  all  that  is  ho- 
nodrable  and  ufeful.  While  you  appear  in  focie- 
ty  as  a  refpe&able  and  valuable  member  of  it, 
they  have  facrificed,  at  the  fhrine  of  vanity,  pride, 
extravagance,  and  falfe  pleafure,  their  health  and 
their  fepfe,  their  fortunes  and  their  characters. 


o  jv  E  jv  r  r. 

frozen  poles,   the  world's    remote  ex- 
tremes, 

To  Afric's  plains  beneath  the  torrid  beams, 
Pale  envy  reigns,  and  thro'  each  varying  zone, 
Difturbs  the  cottage,  or  affails  the  ihr^ne. 
A  dreadful  inmate  of  the  felfifh  mind, 
Ally'd  to  malice,  and  with  fpleen  combin'd. 
This  foe  to  merit,  with  malignant  joy, 
Would  each  defcrving  character  deftroy, 
If  worth,  if  honour,  in  the  bofom  glow. 
Envy  becomes  a  moft  invet'rate  foe  ; 
If  foft  benevolence  diftrefs  befriends, 
Though  truth  applaud,  ftill  envy  difcommends. 
Through  a  grofs  medium  all  things  fhe  decries. 
Perverts  the  motive,  or  the  aft  belies. 


ANECDOTE 

IN  the  year  1478,  George  Neville,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was,  by  a  petition  from  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  publickly  degraded  by  an  acl;  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  titles  taken  from  him.  The  charge 
againfl  him  was,  that  having  by  gambling  and 
other  infamous  practices,  loft  his  fortune,  he  had 
not  fufficient  income  wherewith  to  fupport  his 
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dignity,  by  which  the  credit  of  the  Peer  was  dif- 
graced.  The  reprefentation  was  firft  made  to 
King  Edward  IV.  who  directed  the  means  to  be 
purfued  for  his  ejection  out  of  the  upper  Houfe 
of  Parliament.  The  difgraced  Duke  went  into 
France  where  he  died  in  the  moft  miferable  marN- 
ner  in  a  few  months. 

The  above  inftance,  given  from  Blackftone's 
Commentaries,  may  be  flrengthened  by  an  obfer- 
vation  from  the  fame  author;  who  fays,  That  in 
a  much  later  time,  an  inftance  occured  of  a  noble- 
man, decked  with  one  of  the  firft  titles  of  this 
kingdom,  being  feen  running  before  the  carnage 
of  a  Peer  of  France.  Indeed  it  was  formerly 
fuppofed  that  the  King  might  degrade  any  peer, 
who  fhould  fo  far  wafte  his  eftate,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  fupport  his  dignity ;  but  it  is  now  fettled 
that  a  peer  cannot  be  degraded  but  by  an  act  of 
parliament. 


The  LEGEND  of  POVERTT. 

\  MERCHANT  of  tolerable  good  fenfe,  not 

•*••*•  altogether  unimproved  by  education,  found, 

in  fpite  of  all  the  care  he  could  take^  his  affairs  in 

fuch  a  fituation,  as  rendered  it  neceffary  for  him 
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to  quit  a  kind  of  life  which  he  was  fo  little  qua- 
lified to  lead,  and  ftrike  out  fome  better  way  of 
employing  the  fmall  refidue  of  his  effefts.  Such 
confiderations  have  commonly  a  ftrong  effed  on 
the  imagination,  fo  as  to  fill  it  with  gloomy  ideas, 
and  even  to  prejudice  the  intellectual  faculties 
themfelves.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  this  diftrefled 
trader,  who,  having  unfuccefsfully  wearied  him- 
felf  in  feeking  to  efcape  from  a  labyrinth  of 
thought,  at  laft  funk,  without  perceiving  it,  into 
a  profound  fleep ;  Nature  affording  that  remedy 
which  he  wanted  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
apply. 

His  eyes  were  fcarce  clofed,  when,  to  his  ftill 
•waking  mind,  the  image  of  a  robuft  woman  above 
the  common  fize  prefented  itfelf ;  fhe  was  dreffed 
in  a  home-fpun  ftuff ;  and  tho'  her  head  attire  was 
far  from  being  fine,  yet  it  was  extremely  white, 
and  very  agreeably  difpofed;  the  reft  of  her  garb 
was  fuitable,  and  her  air  had  fomething  in  it  frank 
and  noble,  tho'  nothing  that  feemed  to  flow  from 
the  boarding  fchool;  a  modeft  chearfulnefs  (hone 
in  her  countenance,  and  altogether  fhe  looked 
like  fome  perfon  of  diftin&ion  cloathed  after  a 
ruftic  manner.  The  Merchant,  whofe  thoughts 
even  in  bis  fleep  ran  out  the  fituation  he  was  in, 
law  this  phantom  with  furprize,  and  haftily  de- 
manded 


manded  who  fhe  was,  and  how  fhe  came   to  tref- 
pafs  upon  his  privacy. 

At  this  the  Dame  feemed  to  fmile,  and  after  & 
low  reverence  proceeded  thus:  My  name  is  Po- 
verty ;  do  not  be  flanled ;  your  being  afraid  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  make  me  hurt  you:  Calm 
your  thoughts;  recollect  your  fpirits;  and  when 
you  are  cool  enough  to  hear  me  I  will  go  on. 
Having  faid  this,  fhe  paufed  awhile,  and  then  re- 
fumed  her/Jifcourfe.  My  parents,  faid  fhe,  were 
Chance  and  Indifcretion;  they  made  a  match  al- 
moft  without  thinking  of  it;  and  tho'  my  mother 
went  her  full  time,  I  came  into  the  world  when  I 
was  little  expected.  She  had  been  married  more 
than  once  before,  and  I  have  a  great  many  fitters 
by  different  fathers,  and  moft  of  them  have  made 
their  hufbands  very  unhappy:  This  doubtlefs  you 
have  heard,  and  therefore,  nor  without  reafon, 
feem  confounded  at  the  fight  of  me;  but  have  pati- 
ence, you  are  the  perfon  I  have  chofen  for  my 
fpoufe,  there  is  no  being  rid  of  me,  and  yet,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  we  may  live  together  happily 
enough. 

The  poor  man  fighed,  but  could  not  fpeak;  he 

contented  himfelf  with  bowing,  and  beckoning  to 

her  to  proceed.     Moft  of  my  fitters,  continued 

T  a  fhe, 
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fhe,  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  love  of  their 
hufbands;  they  converfed  with  them  as  it  were  by 
force,  and  the  confequence  of  fuch  untoward  em- 
braces hath,  in  mod  of  them  been  the  bringing  into 
the  world,  a  Boy  black  as  a  Negro,  called  Shame, 
alike  hated  by  father  and  mother;  and  flicking  fo 
clofe  to  them,  as  never  to  be  difowned. 

A  few  of  my  elder  fitters  have  been  more  happy; 
fome  of  them  have  matched  with  country  clergy- 
men, fettled  for  the  moft  part  either  in  Wales,  or 
in  the  North,  and  the  men  being  difcreet,  they 
have  lived  in  peace  and  comfort:  Moft  of  their 
iflue  have  been  females,  fuch  as  temperance,  fru- 
gality, and  piety.  With  thefe  maids,  when  they 
grow  up  to  maturity,  the  parents  pafTed  their  time 
very  agreeably  ;  returning  the  world's  favours  in 
kind,  and  pitying  with  good  reafon,  fuch  as  pitied 
them. 

Others  have  married  foldiers  and  had  no  reafon 
to  repent  their  choice.  You  mufl  have  heard  of 
fortitude,  the  fon  of  one  of  my  fifters  by  a  martial 
fpoufe.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the 
greatefl  heroes  have  been  beft  fatisfied  with  ladies 
of  our  family,  arid  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  you 
may  read  in  fome  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  fe- 
veral  men  of  great  diftin&ion,  who  would  not  be 

divorced 


divorced  from  us  when  they  might;  and  if  I  naif-..  . 
take  not,    Epaminondas  and   Cincinnatus  were  of 
that  number. 

By  this  time  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  be- 
ing joined  to  me  \vill  not  neceffarily  render  you 
miferable;  but  I  fhall  go  farther  flill,  and  fhew 
you,  that  though  I  have  no  fortune  to  boaft  of,  yet 
the  pofTeffion  of  me  is  attended  with  fome  bleflings; 
for  inftance,  from  the  moment  we  are  united,  you 
will  fee  no  flatterers,  a  look  of  mine  obliges  a  falfe 
friend  to  unmafk  himfelf,  and  doubles  the  tender- 
nefs  of  him  who  is  really  fo.  Idle  vififors  and  gof- 
fips  alfo  very  rarely  come  were  I  am;  fo  that  if  I 
bring  you  no  good  company,  I  fhall  at  leaft  keep 
you  from  the  plague  of  bad,  which  the  corruption 
of  the  prefent  age  confidered,  is  of  no  fmali  con- 

fequencc, 

1 

I  am  a  great  enemy  to  luxury,  and  very  fond 
of  exercife;  for  which  reafon  health,  whofe  com- 
pany is  fo  defirablc,  fhewsherfelf  at  all  times  more 
ready  to  vifit  me,  than  ladies  who  make  a  much 
better  figure.  I  can  alfo  boaft  that  quiet  is  my 
conftant  companion,  and  that  there  are  very  few 
vices  able  to  live  under  the  fame  roof.  The  mod 
troublefome,  and  perhaps  you  will  think  it  ftrange, 
is  pride;  fhe  is  an  infinuating  huffy,  and  never 
\vants  fome  art  or  other  of  recommending  her_felf 

in 
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in  cottages  as  well  as  courts ;  when  fhe  pefters  me 
too  much,  I  have  no  remedy  but  liftening  a  little 
to  rumour;  for  no  fooner  do  I  hear  what  other 
people  fay  of  me,  than  prefently  I  refume  my  wits. 

You  have  a  little  freehold  in  Warwickshire,  let 
us  go  down  together ;  make  it  your  fludy  to  re- 
member your  condition,  and  that  experience  has 
convinced  you,  your  parts  are  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  it  better;  tho'  it  may  eafily  be  made  worfe. 
Your  income,  tho'  fmall  will  keep  neceflity  at  the 
door,  if  you  yourfelf  are  not  imprudent  enough 
to  let  her  in.  Labour  will  lupply  many  wants, 
and  at  the  fame  time  divert  care :  He  can  never 
think  himfelf  a  Have  who  has  no  mafter,  or  believe 
any  office  beneath  him,  which  nature  requires.  You 
muft  fhun  company,  becaufe  you  cannot  entertain 
them;  the  ill-judging  world  will  call  this  fpleen, 
but  your  own  right-judging  heart  will  acquit  you. 
Accuftom  yourfelf  to  go  often  to  that  tribunal,  and 
never  difpute  its  decrees.  Time,  which  leffens  all 
evils,  vrill  make  the  pains  of  which  you  are  appre- 
henfive  become  pleafures.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years  I  fhall  render  you  fo  many  fervices,  that  you 
will  begin  to  love  me.  I  am  fo  convinced  of  this 
that  I  will  venture  to  felicitate  you  on  your  nup- 
tials; for  know  my  dear  fpoufe,  that  Providence 
matches  for  the.  beft ;  and  that  men  commonly 

owe 
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owe  their  miferies  to  a  vain  preferring  their  own 
choice. 

At  thefe  words  the  decayed  trader  flatted  from 
his  feat,  and  ftretching  out  his  hand  with  great 
alacrity,  the  fudden  motion  waked  him:  He  re- 
colle&ed,  he  confidered  his  dream,  and  having 
bowed  himfelf  in  humble  thankfulnefs  before  his 
maker,  he  readily  embraced  that  ftate  of  life 
which  alone  was  left  him  j  fully  perfuaded,  that 
virtuous  poverty  might  afford  as  much  happinefs 
as  the  mod  elevated  condition,  and  that  content 
with  a  little  might  prove  as  agreeable  to  him,  as 
riches  with  others. 


O  N     T  H  E 

FELICITY  of  IXXOCENCE. 

OH!  far  beyond  expreflion,  happy  he, 
Whofe  virgin  mind  from  anxious  guilt  is 

free; 

With  inoffen five  gaiety  he's  bleft; 
And  never  fading  joy  fhines  in  his  breafl. 
His  harmlefs  thoughts  no  gloomy  fcenes  difplay, 
But  wing'd  with  blifs,  each  fun  rolls  iwift  away, 
Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lies, 
And  golden  (lumbers  feal  his  willing  eyes; 

When 
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When  in  bright  fields  of  vifionary  flow'rs, 

Or  elfe  reclin'd  in  amaranthine  bowr's, 

He  feems  angelic  harmony  to  hear, 

And  founds  immortal  ftrike  his  ravifhed  car. 

Lo!  heaven's  rich  portals  open  to  his  fight, 

And  wide  difclofe  the  glorious  realms  of  light; 

With  glittering  legions,  and  cherubic  trains, 

He  cover'd  views  the  bright  aetherial  plains; 

Here  temples,  there  celeftia!  manfions  rife, 

And  groves  and  gardens  meet  his  wond'ring  eyes; 

While  living  ftreams  refrefh  th'  immortal  round, 

Vifit  each  plant  and  murmur  all  around. 

No  fun  here  ever  gilds  the  happy  fky, 

But  light's  the  effulgence  of  the  Deity, 

Thus  every  day  with  fmiling  peace  is  crown'd, 

And  in  extatic  joys  the  night  is  drown'd. 


A6ts  of  Kindness,  over-rated  by  the  Donor, 

takes  off  the  Good  intended, 
And  renders  the  Receiver  unhappy. 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN    THE    FOLLOWING    RELATION". 

NO  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  fre- 
quently or  more  juftly  cenfured  than  Ingra- 
titude.   There  is  indeed  fufficient  reafon  for  look- 
ing 


ing  on  him  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  can 
repay  kindnefs  and  afliftance  with  hatred  or  neg- 
lect, as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of 
wickednefs:  nor  will  he  who  has  once  been  clearly 
detected  in  a6ls  of  injury  to  his  benefactor,  deferve 
to  be  numbered  among  focial  beings:  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  deftroy  confidence,  to  intercept  fym- 
pathy,  and  to  turn  every  man's  attention  wholly 
on  himfelf. 

There  is  always  danger,  left  the  honeft  abhorr 
rence  of  a  crime  fhould  raife  the  paflionS  with  too 
much  violence  againft  the  man  to  whom  it  is  im- 
puted. In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enormous, 
it  ought  to  be  afcertained  by  ftronger  evidence. 
The  charge  againft  ingratitude  is  very  general:  al- 
moft  every  man  can  tell  what  favours  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  infenfibility,  and  how  much  happi- 
nefs  he  has  beftowed  without  return  ;  but  perhaps 
if  thefe  patrons  and  proteftors  were  confronted 
with  any  whom  they  boaft  of  having  befriended, 
it  would  often  appear  that  they  had  over-rated  their 
benevolence,  that  they  confulted  only  their  plea- 
fure  and  vanity,  and  repaid  themfelves  their  petty 
donatives  by  gratifications  of  infolence,  and  indul- 
gence of  contempt. 

It  has  happened  to  me,  that  rriuch  of  my  time 
has  been  pafTed  in  a  dependent  ftate,  and  confe- 

U  quently 
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quently  I  have  received  many  favours  in  the  opi- 
nion of^thofe  at  whofe  expence  I  have  been  main- 
tained; yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any  burning 
gratitude,  or  tumultuous  arFe&ion:  And  as  I  would 
not  willingly  fuppofe  myfelf  lefs  fufceptible  of  vir- 
tuous paffions  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  I  fhall  lay 
the  hiftory  of  my  life  before  you,  that  you  may, 
by  your  judgment  of  my  conduct,  either  reform 
my  prefent  fentiments,  or  confirm  them. 

My  father  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  very  antient 
and  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  equal 
birth;  whofe  fortune,  joined  to  his  own,  might 
have  fupported  him  and  his  pofterity  in  honour 
and  plenty;  but  being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  friends  to  procure  him  a  port,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  in  public 
his  elegance  and  politenefs.  My  mother  was 
equally  pleafed  with  fplendor,  and  equally  care- 
lefs  of  expence;  and  both  juftified  their  profufion 
to  themfelves,  by  endeavouring  to  believe  it  ne-., 
ceflary  to  the  extenfion  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  improvement  of  their  intereft;  and  whenever 
any  place  became  vacant,  they  expe&ed  to  be  re- 
paid by  diftinftion  and  advancement.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  fchemes  and  hopes,  my  father  was 
fnatched  away  by  an  apoplexy  ;  and  my  mother, 
who  had  no  pleafure  but  in  drefs,  equipage,  af- 

femblies 


femblies  and  compliments,  finding  that  fhe  could 
live  no  longer  in  her  accuftomed  rank,  funk  into 
dejeclion,  and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  with 
envy  and  difcontent. 

I  was  fent  with  a  filler,  one  year  younger  than, 
myfelf,  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  As  we 
were  not  yet  capable  of  obferving  how  much  for- 
tune influences  affe&ion,  we  flattered  ourfelves  on 
the  road  with  the  tendernefs  and  regard  with  which 
we  mould  doubtlefs  be  treated  by  our  uncle. 
Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  than  malignant: 
we  were  introduced  to  our  young  coufins,  and 
for  the  firft  month  were  more  frequently  confoled 
than  upbraided  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  we  found  our 
prattle  reprefied,  our  drefs  negle&ed,  all  our  en-, 
dearments  unregarded,  and  all  our  requefts  refer- 
red to  the  houfe-keeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated;  and 

l 

every  day  produced  fome  new  infult.  We  were 
foon  brought  to  the  neceflity  of  receding  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  coufins,  to  whom  we 
funk  into  humble  companions,  without  choice  and 
without  influence,  expected  only  to  echo  their  opi- 
nions, facilitate  their  defires,  and  accompany  their 
rambles,  We  were  told  that  fine  clothes  would 
only  fill  our  heads  with  falfe  conceptions,  and  our 
drefs  was  therefore  accommodated  to  our  fortune. 
U  2  Childhood 
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Childhood  is  not  eafily  deje&ed  or  mortified. 
We  felt  no  lading  pain  from  infolence  or  negleft; 
but  finding  that  we  were  favoured  and  commen- 
ded by  all  whom  their  intereft  did  not  prompt 
to  difcountenance  us,  we  preferved  our  vivacity 
and  fpirit  to  years  of  greater  fenfibility. 

It  then  became  more  irkfome  and  difgufting  to 
live  without  any  other  principle  of  a£tion  than  the 
will  of  another,  and  \ve  often  met  privately  in  the 
garden  to  lament  our  condition,  and  to  eafe  our 
hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  peevi(h> 
nefs  and  affront. 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  infult,  and  to* 
kens  of  contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
a  name,  which  vanifh  to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to 
defcribe  them,  and  which  may  yet,  by  continuaj 
repetition,  make  day  pafs  after  day  in  forrow  and 
in  terror.  Phrafes  of  curfory  compliment,  and 
eftablifhed  falutation,  may,  by  a  different  modu- 
lation of  the  voice,  or  caft  of  the  countenance, 
convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be  changed  from, 
indications  of  refpeft  to  expreflions  of  fcorn. 

The  dependant  who  cultivates  delicacy  in  him- 
felf,  very  little  confults  his  own  tranquillity.  My 
unhappy  vigilance  is  every  moment  difcovering 
fome  petulance  of  accent,  or  fome  arrogance  of 

mien; 
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mien. ;  fome  vehemence  of  interrogation,  or  fome 
quicknefs  of  reply  that  recalls  my  poverty  to  my 
mind,  and  which  I  feel  more  acutely,  as  I  cannot 
refent  them. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  I  think 
myfelf  difcharged  from  the  duties  of  gratitude, 
only  becaufe  my  relations  do  not  adjuft  my  looks, 
or  tune  their  voices  to  my  expectation.  The  in- 
folence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in  negative 
rudenefs  or  obliquities  of  infult.  I  am  often  told, 
in  exprefs  terms,  of  the  miferies  from  which  cha- 
rity has  fnatched  me,  while  multitudes  are  fuffered, 
by  relations  equally  near,  to  devolve  upon  the  pa- 
rim;  and  have  more  than  once  heard  it  numbered 
among  their  favours,  that  I  am  admitted  to  the 
fame  table  with  my  coufins. 

That  I  fit  at  the  firft  table  I  muft  acknowledge, 
but  I  fit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  flings  of 
inferiority  :  my  inquiries  are  neglected,  my  opini- 
ons overborne ;  my  afiertions  are  controverted, 
and,  as  infolence  always  propagates  itfelf,  the  fer- 
vants  over-look  me,  in  imitation  of  their  mafter: 
If  I  call  modeftly,  I  am  not  heard;  If  loudly,  my 
ufurpation  of  authority  is  checked  by  a  general 
frown.  I  am  often  obliged  to  look  uninvited  up- 
on delicacies,  and  am  fometimcs  defired  to  rife 

upon  very  flight  pretences. 

The 
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The  incivilities  to  which  I  am  expofed  would 
give  me  very  little  pain,  were  they  not  aggravated 
by  the  tears  of  my  fifter,  whom  the  young  ladies 
are  hourly  infulting  with  every  art  of  feminine 
perfecution.  As  it  is  faid  of  the  fupreme  Magif- 
trate  of  Venice,  that  he  is  a  Prince  in  one  place, 
and  a  flave  in  another,  my  lifter  is  a  fervant  to  her 
coufins  in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only 
at  the  table :  her  wit  and  beauty  drew  fo  much  re- 
gard away  from  them,  that  they  never  fuffer  her  to 
appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  they  folicit 
notice,  or  expe6l  admiration ;  and  when  they  are 
vifited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pafs  their  hours 
in  domeftic  amufements,  {he  is  fometimes  called 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  infulted  with  contemptuous  free- 
doms, and  difmifled  to  her  needle,  when  her  place 
is  fupplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  his  fitters,  begun  to  harrafs  her  with  clowh- 
iQi  jocularity ;  he  feems  inclined  to  make  his  firft 
rude  eflays  of  waggery  upon  her;  and  by  the  con- 
nivance, if  not  encouragement  of  his  father,  treats 
her  with  fuch  licentious  brutality  as  I  cannot  bear, 
though  I  cannot  punifh  it. 

I  beg  to  be  informed  how  much  we  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  owe  beneficence,  exerted  on  terms  like 
thefe;  to  beneficence  which  pollutes  its  gifts  with 
contumely,  and  may  be  truly  faid  to  pander  to 

pride? 


pride  ?  I  would  willingly  be  told,  whether  info- 
lence  does  not  regard  its  own  liberalities ;  and  whe- 
ther he  that  exa&s  fervility,  can  with  juftice  at  the 
fame  time  expeft  affection? 


ANECDOTE, 

or 
Mr.     POP  E. 

IN  familiar  or  convivial  converfation,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Pope  excelled.  He  may  be 
faid  to  have  refembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one 
that  was  diftinguimed  by  vivacity  in  company. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near  his  time,  fo  much 
Ihould  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  fo 
little  of  what  he  has  faid  :  traditional  memory  re- 
tains no  fallies  of  raillery,  nor  fentences  ofobfer- 
vation  ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  folid  ,  either 
wife  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  flands 
upon  record.  When  an  objection  raifed  againft 
his  infcription  for  Shakefpeare  was  defended  by 
the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied — *  Horrefco 
referen$'-~~ "  that  he  would  allow  the  Publifher 
of  a  Dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  fingle 
word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  together" 

VIRTUE 


VIRTUE  and  PLEASURE; 
AN    ODE. 

T NFORM  me  Virtue  is  it  true  ? 

•*•  Does  Pleafure  really  dwell  with  you  ? 

The  fons  of  fenfe  fay,    No  : 
They  fay,  that  all  who  mind  your  rules,; 
Are  gloomy  fuperftitious  fools, 

And  every  joy  forego. 

They  fay,  and  openly  maintain, 
That  your  rewards  are  care  and  pain  ? 

And  while  on  heaven  you"  preach, 
Atbeft  'tis  but  a  phantom  fair, 
The  foul  is  mortal,  melts  in  air, 

And  heaven  mall  never  reach. 

Or  tell  me  Pleafure!  what  you  feel; 
Speak  honeftly,  nor  ought  conceal ; 

The  matter  is  of  weight. 
Pleafure,  fweet  power,  to  nature  dear? 
I  never  wifh'd  to  be  auftere; 

I  feek  the  happieft  ftate. 

Pleafure  replies,  with  modeft  fmile, 
'Let  not  a  name  thy  heart  beguile. 

'  My  name  the  fons  of  fenfe 
'  Have  oft  afium'd :  but,  truft  me,  they 
From  happinefs  are  far  aft  ray  : 

*  Tis  all  a  mere  pretence. 

'To 


«  To  me  they  boaft  alliance  near  ; 
'  As  men  of  pleafure,  men  of  cheer, 

'  If  you  will  them  believe. 
Meanwhile  they  are  of  Circe's  crew, 
c  Wretched,  defil'd;  with  painted  hue, 

'  Weak  mortal  to  deceive. 

6  Circe,  my  rival,  harlot  bafe! 

6  Her  poifon'd  cup  the  human  raqe 

'  To  frenzy  can  inflame: 
Her  blinded  followers  fhe  betrays  : 
Her  fpecious  arts,  her  flowery  ways, 

'  Lead  on  to  guilt  and  (hamc. 

6  Mine  is  a  purer  nobler  rife, 

'  Virtue,  my  parent,  from  the  fides 

'  Came  down  to  blefs  the  earth 
*  With  me,  the  child  fhe  bore  to  lov€  ; 
c  A  beauteous  happy  pair  above, 

And  here  of  higheft  worth  ! 


Virtue,  I  grant,  is  often  tried 
By  ficknefs,  forrow,  envy,  pride; 

*  Nor  is  afliam'd  to  mourn. 
But  trial  ftrengthens:  confcience  cheers; 
Of  death  and  woe  prevents  the  fears  : 

'  AfTaults  to  vicVry  turn. 


Of 
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'  Of  aftive  life  the  hard  turmoils,  » 

*  The  patriot's  cares,  the  hero's  toils, 

In  brighter  triumphs  end. 
'  Of  friendfhip  fympathy,  the  pains 

*  A  generous  foul  accounts  her  gains 

'  While  all  the  good  commend. 

<  But  who  can  paint  the  heart-felt  glow 

*  Of  holy  love,  of  thought  the  flow 

'Reciprocal,  fincere; 
'Faith's  firm  rcpofe,  hope's  vifion  bright, 

*  Of  God's  approving  face  the  light 

*  Of  prayer  the  rapt'rous  tear  ? 

'  Nor  deem  fuch  blifs  an  empty  form : 
«  Tis  folid,  will  defy  the  ftorm, 
'  And  keep  the  bread  ferene : 
'  When  all  the  merriment  of  vice 
'A  low-born  vapour,  fudden  flies, 

*  And  leaves  a  void  within ; 

'  An  aching  void,  where  nought  can  come, 

*  But  felf- reproach,  and  fee  ret  gloom, 

*  Farneft  of  future  woe! 

*  Let  braggart  finners  loudly  boaft, 

*  To  joy,  to  peace,  to  comfort  loft 

True  heart  they  do  not  know. 

•They 


'They  dare  not  face  rich  folly's  frown, 
6  To  faucy  greatnefs  they  bow  down. 

'  Held  faft  in  paffion's  chain 
5  They  talk  of  liberty  :   'tis  prate, 
*  The  flaves  of  appetite  and  fate, 

'  They  ftart  at  every  pain. 


Left  death  their  trembling  fouls  mould  fei/.e, 
Their  blood  with  mortal  horrors  freeze, 

*  And  all  their  profpe&s  end. 

*  At  that  inevitable  hour, 

c  My  parent,  Virtue,  proves  her  power, 
'  An  everlafting  friend ! 

6  In  life,  in  death,  I  follow  her: 
1  She,  (he  alone,  can  joys  confer, 
'  To  fill  the  human  heart; 

•  From  heav'n  together  firft  we  came; 

'  Con  flan  t  we  breathe  one  common  flame, 

*  And  never,  never  part!' 


The   CHURCH    T  A  R  D. 

T  71  THAT  a  number  of  hillocks  of  death  appear 

*  *     all  round  us!  What  are  the  tomb-ftones, 

but  memorials  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  to 

inform  us  of  the  period  of  all  their  lives,  and  to 

X  2  point 
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point  out  the  day  when  it  was  faid  to  each  of  them, 
"  Your  time  (hall  be  no  longer."  O,  may  I  rea- 
dily learn  this  important  leflbn,  that  my  turn  is 
battening  too;  fuch  a  little  hillock  fhall  fhortly 
arife  for  me  in  fome  unknown  fpot  of  ground;  it 
fhall  cover  this  flefh  and  thefe  bones  of  mine  in 
darknefs,  and  fhall  hide  them  from  the  light  of  the 
fun,  and  from  the  fight  of  man  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more. 

Perhaps  fome  kind  furviving  friend  may  en- 
grave jny  name,  with  the  number  of  my  days, 
upon  a  plain  funeral  ftone,  without  ornament,  and 
below  envy:  there  fhall  my  tomb  ftand  among  the 
reft  as  a  frefh  monument  of  the  frailty  of  nature 
and  the  end  of  time.  It  is  pofiible  fome  friendly 
foot  may  now  and  then  vifit  the  place  of  my  re- 
pofe,  and  fome  tender  eye  may  bedew  the  cold 
memorial  with  a  tear:  one  or  another  of  my  old 
acquaintance  may  poffible  attend  there  to  learn  .the 
filent  lefture  of  morality  from  my  grave-ftone, 
which  my  lips  are  now  preaching  aloud  to  the 
world:  and  if  love  and  forrows  fhould  reach  fo 
far,  perhaps  while  his  foul  is  melting  in  his  eye- 
lids, and  his  voice  fcarce  finds  utterance,  he  will 
point  with  his  finger,  and  fhew  his  companion  the 
Hionth  and  the  day  of  my  deceafe.  O,  that  folemn, 
that  awful  day,  which  ihall  finilh  my  appointed 

time 


time  on  earth)  and  put  a  final  period  to  all  the  de- 
figns  of  my  heart,  and  all  the  labours  of  my  tongue 

and  pen! — 

.  ' 
Think,  O  my  foul  that  while  friends  or  ftrang- 

ers  are  engaged  on  that  fpot,  and  reading  the 
date  of  my  departure  hence,  thou  wilt  be  fixed 
under  a  decifive  and  unchangeable  fentence,  re- 
joicing in  the  rewards  of  time  well-improved,  or 
fuffering  the  longer  forrows  which  fliall  attend  the 
abufe  of  it,  in  an  unknown  world  of  happinefs  or 
mifery. 


Anecdote  ofChatterton. 

AN  old  gentleman  that  pofleffed  a  great  refpeQ: 
for  men  of  uncommon  literary  talents,  and 
who  frequently  converfed  with  Chatterton,  at  the 
cyder-cellar  in  Maiden-lane,  gave  a  loofe  to  his 
good  nature  one  evening,  and  requefted  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  poet's  company  to  (upper  at  his  houfe. 

Whert  the  cloth  was  removed,  fome  very  four 
wine  was  placed  upon  the  table,  which  the  gener- 
ous old  gentleman  praifed  extravagantly  as  he  was 
filling  Chatterton's  glafs,  requefting  him  at  the 
fame  time  to  drink  a  bumper  to  the  memory  of 

Shakefpeare, 


Shakefpeare.  The  infpired  youth  had  not  finifhed 
his  glafs  when  tears  flood  trembling  in  his  eyes, 
and  inftantly  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  "  God  blefs 
me !"  fays  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  are  in  tears, 
Mr.  Chatterton,"— <;  Yes,  Sir,"  fays  the  bard, 
6  this  dead  wine  of  your's  compels  me  to  fhed 
tears,  but  by  H — n  they  are  not  the  tears  of  ve- 
neration!" 


On  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION,  like  a  poliflier  of  marble, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  and  a 
traftable  understanding,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  fuch 
affiftance  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 
By  the  aid  of  right  education  it  is  that  human  kind 
removes  itfelf  from  thofe  habits,  which,  though 
common  with,  are  degrading  to  the  fpecies; — by  it 
the  lapfed  (late  of  human  nature  is  recovered,  and 
the  rude,  untoward  principles  of  the  iron  age  are 
brufhed  off,  and  fwept  away.  That  the  prefent 
plan  of  education,  as  it  is  profecuted  by  fchool- 
mafters  in  general,  is  at  leaft  no  abfurd  one,  the 
following  fimple  obfervations  are  intended  to  af- 
firm:— It  is  aflerted  byfome,  that  a  perfon  may  ac- 
quire 


quire  a  good  education  without  ever  being  taught 
either  to  read  or  write.  **  Living  words,"  it  is 
faid,  will  do  the  bufmefs — that  I  deny — Whoever 
reads,  attentively,  the  human  mind,  and  contem- 
plates on  it,  will  readily  coincide  with  the  afier- 
tion,  that  our  ideas  of  modes  and  fubftancesare  af- 
fifted,  in  fearching  after  truths,  by  other  interme- 
diate ideas,  which,  forming  a  congruity  of  flartf, 
conftitute  a  whole, — what  is  fought  after.  Every 
art  and  fcience  depends  upon  thefe  fecondary  aids 
—-every  piece  of  mechanifm  is  thereby  conft  ru&ed. 
«*— In  penmanfliip,  the  pen  is  the  inftrument,  the 
perfon  the  agent,  and  the  paper  the  thing  a&ed 
upon.  In  like  manner  are  moral  truths  found  out; 
every  mode  and  fubftance  conveying  to  the  niind 
a  congruity  of  modes  and  fubftances.  As  a  proof 
of  this  aflertion,  let  a  parent  begin  with  his  child, 
or  a  fchool-mafter  with  his  pupil,  at  his  own  wi/h- 
ed-for  age,  and  let  him  difclofe  to  him  the  nature 
and  ufe  (for  inftance)  of  figures,  he  will  readily 
find  the  child  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  twtn- 
iy;  that  it  is  produced  by  a  number  of  figures  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  i, 
«,  3,  &c.  he  may  alfo  find  in  him  a  traftabilky  in 
calculations  by  geometrical  progreffion  ;  nay,  he 
may  lead  him  (for  it  is  poffible)  through  all  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  the- 
oretically; but  fliould  he  demand  of  him  notation, 
he  is  nonplufed.  Twniy 
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Twenty  he  knows  to  be  twice  ten,  or  four  times 
Jive,  but  if  decyphercd  with  a  pencil  or  pen,  he 
knows  not  what  it  means.  To  a  pcrlon  who  never 
faw  20  thus  exprefled,  6  is  as  many :  hence  the 
advantage  of  letting  example  precede  precept. 
Moreover,  as  man  liveth  not  for  himfel/\  he  is  un- 
der a  necefTity  of  joining  in  fociety,  and,  confe- 
quently,  of  communicating  his  femimentsby  letters 
(whether  on  commerce  or  pleafure)  therefore,  -if 
he  has  not  been  : -night  the  life  of  letters  and  fi- 
gures, what  dt  us  theory  profit  him.  The  gene- 
ral, and,  I  think,  the  moft  eligible  cuftom  of 
Schoolmafters,  in  the  education  of  children,  is 
firft  to  lead  their  'ipils  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
vernacular  alphab' :}  hence  to  the  formation  of 
words,  then  to  fenter.-rr;  •  from  this  connexion  of 
modes  new  ideas  fpr>  =  ,  and  from  thefe  others,  and 
hereby  a  noble  fuperfrvufture  is  reared  on  this 
I?'-1  •;-•>(.  fro-  •<V»eech  come  let- 

0 

••••-$  ilowi  .  fame  may 

oe  oblerv>.        U  i  io  figures,  notation  being 

'1op    -:;rcrr> •-.  ..bra  boy  inouid  no  fooner 
twenty  t*  than  he  fhould  be  taught  to 
ww*.  it.     There  are  tv   -^.ings  that  have  made 
iiioral  ideas  to  be  Lhoug.u  incapable  of  demonlti. 
tion,    namely,   their  complexednefs,   and  want  of 
fenfible  reprefentations.  Ideas  of  quantity  have  the 
advantage  of  others,  and  a^  more  capable  of  cer- 
tainty 


tainty  and  demonftration,  on  the  account  that  they 
have  greater  affiftance  from  intermediate  ideas—- 
that they  can  be  fet  down  and  diftinguifhed  by  cer- 
tain characters,  which  have  a  nearer  correfpondence 
with  them  than  either  words  or  founds.  A  trian- 
gle or  a  circle  laid  down  on  paper,  is  a  copy  of 
the  idea  in  the  mind  that  form'd  it,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  of  fignification  that 
words  carry  with  them.  Defcribe  to  a  boy  who 
has  not  been  taught  conftruftion,  any  figure  in 
mathematics,  or  problem  in  geometry,  he  may  re- 
member the  defcription,  but  cannot  comprehend 
its  nature. — Let  him  be  told  that  a  triangle  is  a 
three-fided  figure;  that  one  fide  is  called  the  hypo- 
thenufe,  another  the  bafe,  and  the  third  the  per- 
pendicular; let  him  be  told,  that  the  fquareof  the 
hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  bafe  and 
perpendicular;  let  thefe  truths  be  told  him,  he  re- 
members the  defcriptiont  as  was  before  hinted,  but 
cannot  hence,  without  manual  demonftration,  dif- 
cover  either  its  properties  or  its  fhape.  His  tea- 
cher, indeed,  may,  as  they  walk  abroad,  defcribe 
it  to  him  with  his  ftaff  upon  the  fand ;  but  moft 
men,  I  prefume,  will  allow  that  the  defcription 
would  look  better  on  paper. 

The  human  mind,  however  penetrating,  cannot 

always  perceive  the  immediate  agreement   or  dif- 

Y  agreement 
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agreement  of  ideas,  becaufc,  thofe  ideas  concerning 
which  the  enquiry  is  made,  cannot   by   the  mind 
alone  be  fo  connected,  as  to  lead  to  a  true  conclu- 
fion — therefore  it  has  rccourfe  to  the  invention  of 
others  to  come  at  the  truth.     I  may  venture  to  af- 
fert,  that  there  is  not  any  man,  of  any  age  or  geni- 
us, able  to  comprehend  fully  any  one  branch  of 
even  ordinary  education,  without  the  aid  of  thofe 
intermediate  ideas  which  the  prefent  mode  of  teach- 
ing requires;  which  every  branch  obtains. — Who- 
ever defers  beginning  a  boy  to  read,  till  he  be  eight 
years  of  age  and  yet  trufts  he  can  qualify  him  for 
the  fenate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  by  the  time  he  is  fifteen, 
•will  find  himfelf  miftaken. — It  was  a  maxim  with 
a  famous  Thalian  mufe,  *'  to  fuitthe  a&ion  to  the 
word,  and  the  word   to  the  a£iion." — Similar  to 
this  is  that  of  tuning  young  minds  with  fimple  fub- 
je&s,  and  their  intermediate  helps. — What  are  all 
the  properties  of  writing  in  theory,  to  a   boy  who 
is  deftined  to  earn  his  bread  with  his  pen?  or  what 
profit  would  accrue  from  a  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic, if  he  knew  not  whereby  to  put  it  in  fraftice? 
Intuitive  knowledge,  I  confefs,  ought  to  take  the 
lead ;  but  the  knowledge  that  is  ferviceable  be- 
tween man  and  man  muft  be  demonjlrative  alfo. — 
That  knowledge  which  is  acquired  without  thofe 
intermediate  ideas,  (marks  or  characters)  cannot 
be  communicated  to  any  other  perfon— no  one 

being 


being  able  to  affift  the  ideas  of  another  with  what 
he  himfelf  has  no  idea  of — confequently  fervice- 
able  to  him  only  who  poflefles  it. — Knowledge 
thus  circumfcribed  may  profit  a  philofopher,  but 
cannot  be  of  ufe  to  the  man  of  bufinefs. — As  there 
are  few  men  without  their  prejudices,  fo  there  are 
few  inftitutions  without  their  deficiencies — but  the 
prefent  eftabliflied  plan  of  our  beft  fchools,  has 
the  feweft  faults  of  any. — An  old  plan,  efpecially 
of  education,  may  fooner  be  improved  on,  than  a 
new  one  adopted. — £le  who  fcorns  to  tread  the 
old  frequented  path,  in  which  good  men  are  made 
great,  and  great  men  good,  has  much,  befides  pre- 
judice, to  furmount — and,  therefore,  rnuft  not 
think  it  ftrange,  fhouldhe  never  attain  the  half-way 
poft  to  the  fummit  of  his  wifhes. — From  the  fore- 
going obfervations,  I  firmly  aflert,  that  any  part  of 
education  that  is  by  a  child  acquired,  previous  to 
his  being  taught  either  to  read  or  write,  is  only  the 
fruit  of  loft  labour. — Such  knowledge,  having  no 
foundation  but  what  is  ideal  (airy  affurance)  the 
fuperftrufture,  like  fhe  foundation,  difappears  be- 
fore demonftration,  like  a  bubble  emptied  on  the 
furface  of  the  brook. 


Y«  THE 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  OF 

FOLLY  AND   WISDOM, 

Witb  Regard  to  the  Condudl  of  Life. 
HAT  is  the  grcateft  worldly  grandeur  in 


w 


the  pofleffion  of  folly,  but  a  puff  of  vanity 
and  emptinefs  ?  her  fpring  of  age  is  wafted  under 
Mammon's  wing;  the  vigour  of  her  manhood   is 
confumed  in  horfes,  hounds,  and  harlots;  and  her 
•winter,  or  evening  of  life,  is  proftituted  to  infa- 
tiable  avarice;  and  when  death  arifes,  no  preced- 
ing incident  can  be  remembered   to   fortify  the 
mind  with  magnanimity  enough  to  bid  him  wel- 
come.— On  the  other  fide,  wifdom  in  youth  lays 
•up  fuch  a  magazine  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, as  communicates  a  luftre  and  beauty  to 
every  flage  of  life;  conliders  fhe  was  not  born  for 
herfelf,  but  for  the  general  weal  of  mankind.     In 
affluence,  the  poor  are  warmed  and  fed  at  her 
•fire-fide,  the  naked  cloth'd  with  the  fleece  of  her 
Iheep;  the  prifoners  vifited  with  relief,  and  the 
lick  fupplied  with  advice  and  neceffaries.    Adver- 
fity  is  not  irkfome :  but  as  it  cramps  the  liberal 
exercifes  of  that  quality;  in  either  cafe  fhe  is  a 
perfect  miftrefs  of  herfelf,  in  the  firft,  a  mining 
pattern  of  love  and  good-will   for  her  neighbour, 
and  in  the  laft,  a  bright  example  of  patience  and 

every 
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every  virtue;  while  fhe  feems  the  fport  of  time, 
innocent  joy  adorns  her  table,  and  peace  unruf- 
fled frailes  about  her  houfe.  Folly  claims  for  her 
fupporters  a  monkey  and  a  rattle,  Wifdom  a  dove 
and  a  ferpent. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    A 

SCOTCH  CLERGYMAN. 

A  SCOTCH  Clergyman,  whofe  wife  was  a  de- 
•*•  •*•  fcendant  of  the  famous  Xantippe,  in  going 
through  a  courfe  of  le&ures  on  the  Revelations  of 
St.  John,  imbibed  from  this  abftrufe  writer  an  opi- 
nion that  the  fex  had  no  fouls,  and  were  incapable 
of  future  punifhment.  It  was  no  fooner  known 
in  the  country,  that  he  maintained  this  do£lrine, 
than  he  was  fummoned  before  a  prefbytery  of  his 
brethren,  to  be  dealt  with  according  tor  his  delin- 
quency. When  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  they  afked 
him,  if  he  really  held  fo  heretical  an  opinion.  He 
told  them  plainly  he  did.  On  defiring  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  reafon  for  fo  doing — "  In  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John  the  Divine,  (faid  he)  you  will 
this  paflage,"  And  there  zuas  Jilence  in  Heaven 

for 
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for  about  half  an  hour.  "  Now  I  appeal  to  all  of 
you,  whether  that  could  have  happened,  had  there 
been  any  women  there;  and  Charity  forbids  us  to 
imagine  that  they  were  in  a  worfe  place;  thereby 
it  follows,  that  they  have  no  immortal  part,  and 
are  exempted  from  being  accountable  for  all  the 
noife  and  diflurbance  they  have  raifed  in  this 
world. 


ANECDOTE 

A  GENTLEMAN  telling  a  friend  of  his,  that 
he  wondered  he  did  not  lay  up  money,  when 
to  his  knowledge,  he  had  eight  hundred  a-year, 
and  did  not  appear  to  fpend  above  two;  your  fur- 
prize,  faid  the  other,  will  ceafe,  when  you  know 
how  my  eftate  goes.  I  employ  two  hundred  in 
paying  what  I  owe;  I  lend  two  hundred;  I  fpend 
two  hundred;  and  I  loofe  two  hundred.  The 
two  hundred  I  pay,  are  what  I  allow  my  Father 
and  Mother,  who  are  poor;  the  two  hundred  I 
lend,  are  laid  out  in  the  education  of  my  children, 
who  I  hope  will  return  it  to  me ;  the  two  hundred 
I  fpend  are  in  neceflaries  for  my  family;  and  the 
two  hundred  I  loofe,  are  confumed  by  my  wife  in 
drefs  and  pleafure. 

AN 


On  tbe  FIRST  of  SEPTEMBER. 

WHEN    the   ftill   night  withdrew  her  fable 
fhroud, 

And  left  thefe  climes  with  fteps  fedate  and  flow; 
Whilft  fad  Aurora  kerchief'd  in  a  cloud, 

With  drizzy  vapours  hung  the  mountain  brow: 

The  wretched  bird  from  haplefs  *Perdix  fprung, 
With    trembling    wings  forfook   the   furrow'd 
plain  ; 

And  calling  round  her  all  her  lift'ning  young; 
In  falt'ring  accents  fung  this  plaintive  drain. 

'  Unwelcome  morn!  full  well  thy  low'ring  mien, 

*  Foretells  the  (laughters  of  the  approaching  day; 
'  The  gloomy  (ky  laments  with  tears  the  fcene, 

'  Where  pale -eyed  terror  re-affumes  her  fway. 

'  Ah  lucklefs  train  !  ah  fate-devoted  race ! 
'  The  dreadful  tale  experience  tells  believe; 

*  Dark  heavy  mifts  obfcure  the  morning's  face 

'  But  blood  and  death  fhall  clofe  the  dreary  eve. 

'  This  day  fell  man,  whofe  unrelenting  hate 
'  No  grief  can  fofien  and  no  tears  aifuage 

*  Pours  dire  diftruftion  on  the  feather'd  Hate 

*  Whilft  pride  and  rapine  urge  his  favage  rage. 

6  I 
*Perdix  was  fuppofed  to  be  turn'd  into  a  partridge. 
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'  I  who  fo  oft  have  'fcap'd  the  impending  fnare, 
'  Ere  night  arrives  may  feel  the  fiery  wound ; 

*  In  giddy  circles  quit  the  realms  of  air$ 

*  And,    ftain    with   ftreaming  gore  the  dewy 
ground.' 

She  faid;  when  lo!  the  Pointer  winds  his  prey 
The  ruftling  ftubble  gives  the  fear'd  alarm; 

The  gunner  views  the  covey  fleet  away 

And  rears  th'  unerring  tube  with  fkilful  arm, 

In  vain  the  mother  wings  her  whirring  flight 
The  leaden  deaths  arreft  her  as  fhe  flies 

Her  fcatter'd  offspring  fwim  before  her  fight, 
And  bath'd  in  blood,  fhe  flutters,  pants,  and  dies. 


ANECDOTE  of  HANDEL. 

TT  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
•*•  eompofitions  of  Handel  were  not  fo  popular  as 
^hey  are  in  our  day :  nay,  it  is  well  remembered, 
Yrrat  at  the  performance  of  his  MeJJiahy  the  Royal 
prefence  could  not  produce  any  thing  like  an  au- 
dience. The  witticifms  of  Lord  Cheflerfield  on 
the  occafion  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  great 
compofer,  however  confcious  of  the  real  merit  of 
his  mufic,  confoled  himfelf  with  the  certainty  of 

that 
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that  pofthiimous  fame  which  he  now  poffefles. 
Indeed,  he  was  once  a  prophet  on  this  fubjeft; 
for  as  he  was  conducting  a  morning  concert  at 
Leicefter-Houfe,  when  his  prefent  Majefty  was 
about  four  years  of  age,  he  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 
attention  which  the  Royal  boy  paid  to  the  mufic, 
that  he  exclaimed  to  the  performers  about  him.— 
If  that  young  Prince  Jhould  live  to  afcend  the  throne, 
then  will  be  the  cera  of  Handel's  glory.  No  one 
will  venture  to  fay  that  his  prophecy  has  not  found 
completion. 


On  the* Love  of  our  Country. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  the  nobleft  quality  of 
human  nature,  and  great  minds  muft  excel 
in  this  generous  virtue.  The  moft  attractive  ob- 
jefts  of  a  benevolent  mind  is  his  country:  to  make 
that  happy  and  profperous,  is  the  pride  and  pletU 
fure  of  his  foul.  A  natural  fweetnefs  of  temper 
is  an  early  indication  of  focial  virtues:  but  juft 
reflection  alone  can  influence  the  noble  paffions. 
The  more  men  reafon  on  truth  and  juftice,  the 
more  they  are  afhamed  of  vice  and  error  :  hence 
a  man  of  fenfe  defpifes  a  felfifli  a&ion,  and  de- 

Z  lights 
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lights  in  the  moft  diffufive  beneficence,  as  he  finds 
it  the  moft  lading,  valuable,  and  requifite  plea- 
fure.     'Twas  well  obferved,  he   that   would  be 
generous,  muft  firft  be  juft.     How  often  are  men 
undone  by  a  generous  extravagance?  And  how 
happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  did  every  one 
ftudy  fair  dealing  and  equity,   more  than  oftenta- 
tious  a£lions?  Benevolence  flourifhes  moft  in  Re- 
publican governments;  where  the  people  are  equal 
and  free,  there's  a  general  emulation  who  (hall 
love  and  ferve  the  publick  moft;  but  where  it  is 
denied  them  to  a£t  for  their  country,  they  quickly 
forget  the  care  of  it.     What  more  affect  the  paf- 
fions  of  a  noble  mind  than  national   hazards  and 
dangers?  who,  that  has  honour  or  worth,  would 
not   facrifice  a  private  advantage,  give   up   the 
deareft  friend  and  moft  valuable  intereft  in  life,  to 
fupport  the   liberties  and  bleffings  of  his  country, 
if  invaded?  How  muft  a  generous  Roman  refent 
and  deplore  thofe  devouring  plagues  which  befel 
the  people  when  i\\e£ex  Majejlatis^  the  law  made 
to  guard  the  facred  rights  and  honour  of  the  com- 
mon wealth,  was  extended  by  a  forced  conftruc- 
tion,  to  punifh  andreftrain  the  liberty  offpeaking 
and  writing?  Or,  how  muft  the  fubjecls  of  France 
bemoan   themfelves  and  their  country,  when  the 
practice  of  dragooning  was  firft  introduced?  We 
BRITAIN s   have  dearly  bought  the  liberties  we 

now 


now  poflefs;  and  we  fhould  adore  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy,  honour  the  Prince  who  preferves  them, 
and  oppofe  all  attempts  that  may  be  made  to  hurt 
them.  It  is  a  duty  which  a  man  owes  to  himfelf 
to  aflert  the  public  rights  and  privileges;  let  the 
parties  concerned  be  ever  fo  exalted,  or  courted, 
any  one  "may  fay  with  all  truth  as  Phocion  of 
old  faid  to  king  Antipater  *;  I  cannot  be  your 
flatterer  and  friend."  'Twas  a  memorable  faying 
of  Monfieur  Mezeray,  the  famous  hiftorian,  to  a 
gentleman  of  our  country  in  the  clofe  of  the  lad 
century,  '?  We  had  once  in  France  the  fame  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  fame  privileges  which  you  have; 
our  laws  were  made  by  reprefentatives  of  our  own 
chufmg;  our  money  was  not  taken  from  us  but  by 
our  own  confent;  our  Kings  were  fubjecl:  to  the 

rules  of  Law  and  Reafon;  yet  now,  alas!  we  are 

f. 

miferable  and  all  is  loft.  Think  nothing,  Sir,  too 
dear,  to  maintain  thefe  precious  advantages;  if 
ever  there  be  occafioh,  venture  your  life  and  eftate, 
and  all  you  have,  rather  tha^n  fubtmit  to  the  con- 
ditions yon  fee  us  reduced  to,." 


ON 

Z   2 


ON  TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance!  darling  of  the  good  and  wife, 
Whom  none  but  thoughtlefs  debauchees 
defpife, 

In  thee  true  fapience,  fafe  Content  we  find, 
Friend  to  the  body,  influence  to  the  mind! 
With  thee,  O  foufce  of  health,  long  life  remains, 
While  a6live  fpirits  fwell  the  untainted  veins. 
When  Temperance  match'd  with  affluent  fortune 

fhines, 

Each  joyous  fcene  it  gracefully  refines: 
Gives  the  beft  goute  to  plenty,  laws  to  power; 
Nor  leaves  one  fadnefs  for  a  future  hour, 
The  fage  *  Italian  of  deferving  name, 
With  juft  encomium  has  defcrib'd  thy  famej 
And  lux'ry  tracecj  with  delufive  charm, 
That  fenfual  minds  of  manly  peace  difarm. 
Tho'  youth's  gay  fcenes,  his  vig'rous  health  de«* 

ftroy'd, 

And  pompous  vice  his  noon  of  life  employ'd, 
When  mild  reflection  calm'd  his  heated  breaft, 
Bright  virtue's  lovelier  beauties  he  confeft. 
Her  awful  pow'r  with  reverence  he  ador'd; 
And  blooming  years  by  temperate  life  reftor'd. 
Like  him,  ye  Libertines,  tho1  earlier,  aim 
Youth's  vice,  e'er  ftrong  by  habit,  to  reclaim, 

*    .  »    v  •*'*",-  •  m-rt      • 

Taint 
*  Lewis  Cornaro. 
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Taint  not  the  vital  fprings,  nor  cloud  the  foul, 
And  all  the  folid  joys  of  life  controul; 
Diffolv'd  in  wine,  how  dull  the  minutes  pafs, 
Whole  nights  repeating  o'er  th'  unrelifh'd  glafs, 
The  fenfes,  drown'd  in  vice,  unhing'd  the  mind. 
Nought,  can  the  wretch,  but  palling  pleafures  find* 


ANECDOTE 

Of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

A  DETACHED  party  under  the  Duke  o£ 
•*•*'  Marlborough,  having  fallen  in  with  a  fupe- 
rior  party  of  the  French,  took  them  prifoners. 
When  they  were  brought  into  the  camp,  and  the 
Duke  rode  along  the  lines,  the  French  appeared 
very  much  deje£led  at  the  defeat,  except  a  tall  gre- 
nadier, who  affumed  more  the  air  of  a  Conqueror 
than  a  captive.  The  Duke,  ftruck  with  his  ap- 
pearance, rode  up  to  him  and  faid— "  Jf  the  King 
your  ma'fter  had  50,000  fuch  brave  fellows  as 
you,  we  fhould  find  enough  to  do  in  the  Nether- 
lands."— C6  The  King  my  matter,"  replied  he, 
cf  does  notftand  in  need  of  50,000  fuch  as  me ;  he 
only  wants  one  man  like  Your  Grace."  Upon 
which  the  Duke  immediately  prefented  him  with 
ten  guineas,  and  ap  efcort  to  the  French  army. 

THE 
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The  UNHAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

MR.  WATSON  was  an  eminent  Weft-India 
merchant,  who  had  acquired  a  very  large 
fortune,  moft  of  which  was  vefted  »  the  funds. 
When  he  was  upwards  of  forty,  he  married  a  brifk 
young  lady  who  bore  him  feveral  children;  but 
they  all  died  young,  except  Emilia,  the  unhappy 
fubjeQ:  of  this  narrative.  She  was  brought  up  in 
the  mpft  tender  manner,  under  the  fon$  eyes  of 
her  indulgent  parents,  till  me  was  ten  years  of  age, 
and  then  fhe  was  fent  to  a  boarding-fchool  at 
Hampftead.  There  me  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  French  and  Italian,  with  mufic,  dancing,  and 
all  forts  of  needle- work, 

When  me  was  fifteen,  fhe  loft  her  mother,  who 
was  taken  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  confequence  of 
having  over  heated  herfelf,  at  a  city  ball.  A,s  fylr. 
Watfon  loved  his  wife  in  the  mofy  tender  manner, 
fo  he  remained  difconfolate  for  his  |o(s;  but  when 
he  began  to  reflect  that  his  daqgbter  was  almoft 
able  to  manage  his  domeftic  affairs,  he  fent  for  her 
home,  and  was  pleafed  to  find  what  proerefs  ihf 
had  made  in  learning. 

Kmiiia  was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  had  fine 
dark  eyrs.  and  brown  hair;  her  voice  was  extreme- 

iy 


ly  agreeable,  and  there  was  fomething  in  the  whole 
of  her  deportment  fo  engaging,  that  few  could  be- 
hold her  without  admiration.  He  gave  her  every 
indulgence  confident  with  his  duty  as  a  parent, 
and  by  that  time  fhe  had  completed  her  feven- 
teenth  year,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  her  grown 
up  to  her  full  fize,  and  daily  acquiring  new  accom- 
plifhments. 

In  the  fame  ftreet  in  which  Mr.  Watfon  lived, 
was  the  houfe  of  one  Mr.  Mellefs,  a  merchant  of 
eminence  in  trade;  but  unfortunately,  he  and  Mr. 
Watfon  happened  once  to  have  a  very  expenfivfc 
law-fuit,  in  which  the  latter  was  caft,  and  fo  enra- 
ged were  they  at  each  other,  that  when  they  met  in 
the  ftreets,  they  would  not  fpcak.  The  one  would 
not  go  into  the  coffee-houfe  which  the  other  fre- 
quented; nor  was  any  of  their  fervants  allowed  to 
meet  at  the  fame  ale-houfe.  Mr.  Mellefs  had  fe- 
veral  children,  fome  of  whom  were  married;  and 
his  domeftic  affairs  were  managed  by  his  youngeft 
daughter,  an  agreeable  lady,  not  much  turned  of 
twenty. 

Emilia,  who  was  not  allowed  to  fpeak  to  any 
one  belonging  to  Mr.  Mejlefs,  happened  one  even- 
ing to  be  at  a  ball,  and  a  young  gentleman,  finely 
drefled,  made  choice  of  her  as  a  partner.  She  di4 
not  know  his  nafne;  but,  when  the  dancing  was 

over, 


over,  and  he  conducted  her  to  his  coach,  how 
great  was  her  furprize  to  hear  him  called  Mellefs. 
This  young  gentleman,  was  the  Ton  of  Mr.  Mellefs, 
and  had  managed  the  greateft  part  of  his  bufmefs 
feveral  years  j  but  Emilia  had  never  feen  him 
before. 

He  was  extremely  handfome  in  his  fhape  and 
agreeable  in  hfs  features;  but  had  not  read  much, 
nor  was  he  very  well  acquainted  with  the  world. 
He  was,  however,  very  polite  in  his  manners,  and 
had  fomething  in  his  behaviour  that  charmed  all 
thofe  who  converfed  with  him.  In  his  drefs  he 
was  neat  rather  than  fine;  and  was  altogether  free 
from  the  leaft  affe&ation;  fo  that  with  mod  peo- 
ple, who  knew  him,  he  pafled  for  a  more  accom- 
pliflied  gentleman  than  he  really  was. 

He  had  often  feen  Emilia;  but  as  it  was  in  com- 
pany with  her  father,  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  to  her;  for  Mr.  Watfon  would 
fooner  have  married  his  daughter  to  a  footman, 
than  to  any  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Mellefs,  Emilia 
told  the  young  gentleman  to  fet  her  down  before 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  ftreet  where  her  father 
lived  ;  but,  unfortunately,  juft  as  fhe  was  coming 
out  of  the  coach,  her  father  happened  to  pafs  by, 
and  faw  who  (he  was  in  company  with.  He  took 

no 
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tio  notice,  but  walked  home;   (he  called  for  a 
chair,  that  fet  her  down  at  her  father's  door. 

When  flic  came  into  the  parlour,  her  father 
afked  with  whom  fhe  had  been  dancing;  to  which 
fhe  anfwered,  that  a  young  gentleman  had  chofen 
her  for  a  partner  at  the  ball ;  but  fhe  could  not 
tell  his  name,  "  That  is  a  little  ftrange,"  faid  the 
father,  fi  that  your  memory  mould  be  fo  bad, 
when  it  is  but  a  few  minutes  fince  I  faw  you  come 
out  of  his  coach.  Emilia  turned  pale,  burft  into 
tears,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  implored  her  fa- 
ther's pardon,  declaring,  in  the  moft  folemn  man- 
ner, that  fhe  never  faw  the  gentleman  before  that 
night;  and  her  meeting  with  him  was  merely  ac- 
cidental. Mr.  Watfon,  however,  did  not  pay 
much  regard  to  what  was  faid  by  his  daughter; 
for  he  concluded,  that  they  had  met  together  at 
the  ball,  in  confequence  of  fome  previous  appoint- 
ment. 

He  told  her  he  mould  forgive  her  for  the  pre- 
fent  offence;  but  if  ever  he  mould  know  of  her 
being  in  his  company  again,  he  would  difpofe  of 
his  fortune  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fhe  mould  not 
enjoy  any  of  it. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Watfon  received  the  follow- 
ing letter;  the  contents  of  which  had  almoft  driven 
him  to  a  ftate  of  madnefs. 

A  a  "  Sir, 


«  Sir, 

(t  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  your  daugh- 
ter by  accident,  lad  night  at  the  ball;  and  mud 
acknowledge  (he  has  many  more  accomplifhments 
than  ever  I  knew  fell  to  the  mare  of  one  of  her 
fex;  but  alas !  I  am  writing  to  one  who  I  fear 
will  pay  no  regard  to  my  ftrongeft  arguments. 
But  furely,  Sir,  you  are  a  rational  creature;  and 
although  my  father  and  you  were  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  a  law-fuit,  yet  why  mould  you  continue 
your  hatred  to  his  fon  ?  If  my  father  ever  did  you 
an  injury,  why  mould  I  be  blamed  for  it,  feeing 
I  am  innocent?  How  mwch  more  noble  would  it 
be  to  forgive,  than  refent  an  injury:  nor  can  we 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  fincerity,  unlefs  we 

freely  forgive  our  enemies." 
• 

"  Let  me  beg,  Sir,  that  a  reconciliation  may 
yet  take  place  between  my  father  and  you  ;  that 
you  might  live  like  neighbours;  and  as  a  bond  of 
that  union,  let  your  lovely  daughter  be  mine." 

*c  In  hopes  of  a  favourable  anfwer,  I  am  Sir, 
with  the  utmoft  refpeft 

**  Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 
«  CHARLES  MELLESS." 

Had  news  arrived  that  the  Spaniards  had  feizcd 
his  plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies;  had  all  the 

uninfurcd 
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uninfured  vefifels  been  funk,  or  had  the  Gazette 
told  him  that  his  banker  had  failed,  Mr.  Watfon 
could  not  have  raved  more  like  a  madman  than 
he  did  when  he  received  the  young  gentleman's 
letter.  His  daughter  feeing  him  in  fuch  agitation 
of  mind,  and  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter, 
was  going  to  aik  him;  when,  in  the  violence  of 
paffion,  he  ftruck  her  a  terrible  blow  on  the  tem- 
ple, which  brought  her  to  the  ground. 

The  poor  young  lady  (creamed  out,  arid  the 
fervants  ran  to  her  affiftance;  while  her  father 
flood  trembling  with  the  violence  of  his  pafiion. 
The  fervants  told  Emilia,  that  the  letter  came 
from  young  Mr.  Mellefs,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  wonder  that  their  matter  fhould  be  fo  enraged, 
as  the  parents  had  kept  up  a  continual  hatred  of 
each  other  for  more  than  twelve  years.  - 

<c  Alas  !"  faid  Emilia,  and  do  they  expeft:  to  be 
forgiven,  when  they  die?  But  I  am  innocent, 
and  why  mould  I  fuffer?" 

There  is  nothing  fo  much  ftimulates  love,  as 
oppofition.  When  young  people  of  both  fexes 
are  allowed  to  meet  freely  together,  while  they 
behave  with  decency,  courtfhip  goes  on  more  ra- 
tionally and  fmooth  than  when  the  parents  are 
very  ftri6l  in  their  orders  for  them  not  to  meet. 
A  a  2  Prohibition's 


Prohibitions  of  this  nature,  without  the  moft 
juftifiable  reafons,  feldom  end  in  any  thing  good; 
for  they  put  young  lovers  upon  the  invention  of 
fchemes,  that  othervvife  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  by  them.  Nay,  there  are  many  young 
women,  as  well  as  men,  who  elope  with  lovers, 
whom,  had  they  been  allowed  to  meet  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  they  would  never  have  married  j  be- 
caufe  they  would  have  feen  into  their  natural 
temper. 

Such  was  the  cafe  with  Mifs  Watfon  ;  (he  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  the  young  gentleman  fliould 
be  treated  with  fo  much  indignity,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  her  father  and  his  once  had  a  law 
fuit,  and  that  he  had  danced  with  her  at  a  ball. 

When  Mr.  Watfon's  paflion  had  fo  far  fubfid- 
ed,  that  he  was  able  to  hold  a  pen,  he  folded  up 
the  young  gentleman's  letter  in  a  cover,  on  the  in- 
fide  of  which  he  wrote  the  following,  addreffed  to 
old  Mr.  Mellefs. 

«  Sir,          v 

"  You  will  fee  by  the  inclofed,  what  a 
rafcal  your  fon  is,  to  have  the  impudence  to  fpeak 
to  my  daughter,  or  to  write  letters  to  me.  If  he 
ever  prefumes  to  write  to  me  again,  I  fhall  not 
fpare  his  bones,  having  bought  an  exceeding  good 
cudgel  for  that  purpofc.  G.  W. 

As 


As  old  Mr.  Mellefs  hated  Mr.  Watfon  as  much 
as  the  latter  did  him,  fo  when  he  faw  the  young 
gentleman's  letter,  he  was  as  much  enraged  againft 
his  fon,  as  the  other  had  been  againft  his  daughter. 
He  told  Charles,  that  he  would  difcard  him  for 
ever  if  he  fpoke  to  the  young  lady  again,  for  he 
was  determined  that  none  of  his  family  mould, 
while  he  lived,  be  connected  with  Mr.  Watfon's. 

Charles  promifed  fubmiffion  and  obedience; 
but  promifes  are  more  eafily  made  than  kept,  ef- 
pecially  in  love  affairs.  The  week  after  this  affair 
of  the  ball,  Mr.  Watfon  was  obliged  to  go  to  Fal- 
mouth,  on  account  of  a  fhip  of  his  being  ftranded 
on  the  coaft  near  that  town ;  and  he  did  not  return 
in  lefs  than  a  week. 

Charles,  who  had  learned,  by  giving  a  guinea  to 
one  of  the  fervants,  where  Mifs  Watfon's  milliner 
lived,  went  to  the  fhop,  and  left  a  letter  for  the 
young  lady.  It  was  not  long  before  he  received 
an  anfwer;  and  from  the  contents  he  found,  that 
notwithftanding  all  that  her  father  had  faid,  yet  his 
perfon  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

By  the  affiftance  of  the  very  obliging  milliner, 
the  two  lovers  had  an  interview,,  which  was  as  af- 
fefting  as  could  be  imagined,  efpecially  when  it  is 
confidered  under  what  reftraints  they  both  lay. 

But 
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But  although  they  kept  their  meetings  as  fecrct  as 
pofTible,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Watfon 
difcovered  them.  One  of  his  footmen  had  lately 
married  the  cook-maid;  and  the  young  couple  had 
taken  a  public  houfe,  near  to  where  the  milliner 
lived;  fo  that  they  often  faw  Mifs  Watfon  go  in, 
and  Charles  foon  after  her.  They  knew  that  thefe 
meetings  muft  be  unknown  to  the  old  gentleman; 
and  therefore  the  publican,  in  order  to  procure 
favour  with  his  late  mafter,  who  had  lent  him  mor 
ney  to  buy  the  leafe  of  his  houfe,  went  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Watfon,  who  ordered  his  daughter  to 
be  confined  in  a  dole  room,  to  which  there  was 
only  one  fmall  window,  looking  into  the  yard  be- 
hind the  houfe. 

X 

As  fhe  had  never  known  what  confinement  was 
before,  this  feverity  threw  her  into  a  fever;  and 
though  flic  recovered  a  little  from  it,  yet  melan- 
choly preyed  upon  her  fpirits;  and  her  phyficians 
told  her  father  that  fhe  mqft  try  what  efFecl:  the 
waters  at  Scarborough  would  have  upon  her.  To 
this  her  father  confented,  becaufe  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  young  Mr.  Mellefs  was  gone  over  to 
Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  to  fettle  fome  bufinefs  re- 
lating to  a  failure  that  had  happened  there. 

Accordingly,  the  young  lady  was  fent  to  Scar- 
borough, under  the  care  of  an  aged  female,  a  dif- 

tant 
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tant  relation  of  Mr.  Watfon ;  who  had  ftri&  or- 
ders not  to  let  her  fee  any  letters  that  came  to  her, 
unlefs  from  him.  But  this  caution  was  needlefs; 
for  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Scarborough,  as  fhe 
was  walking  by  the  fea-fide,  {he  met  young  Mr. 
Mellefs  in  company  with  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
{hip.. 

It  feems,  Charles  had  fettled  his  bufmefs  at  Rot- 
terdam; and,  as  it  was  in  the  fummer  feafon,  he 
thought  he  could  not  fpend  a  few  weeks  better, 
than  by  vifiting  fome  of  the  mod  noted  curioiities 
in  the  north  of  England.  For  this  purpofe  he 
landed  at  Scarborough,  and  had  only  been  a  few 
hours  on  fhore,  when  he  was  met'  by  Emilia. 
Their  mutual  tranfports  were  fo  fudden,  that  they 
could  fcarce  believe  their  own  eyes;  and,  left  any 
thing  fhould  feparate  them  for  the  future,  they 
fet  off  the  fame  night  for  Scotland,  where  they 
were  married;  and  then  returned  to  Scarborough. 

o 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Watfon  heard  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  he  made  his  addrefles  to  a  young  milliner 
of  nineteen,  upon  whom  he  fettled  all  his  fortune; 
and  Mr.  Mellefs  fo  much  refented  the  conducl  of 
his  fon,  that  he  made  his  will,  and  cut  him  off  with 

-  *•  *  ,*+•'"•*-•     *        C    .  •   ''N    -       * 

a  milling. 

The  young  couple  being  thus  left  deftitute,  were 
foon  reduced  to  great  diftrefs ;  and  Emilia,  being 

taken 
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taken  in  labour,  died  together  with  her  child. 
Charles  did  not  long  furvive  her;  for  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  thoughts  of  (laying  any  longer 
in  England,  he  went  over  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  foon  put* 
period  to  his  life. 


On  the  VICISSITUDES  of  LIFE, 

IN  life  what  various  fcenes  appear ! 
How  differs  every  day ! 
We  now  the  face  of  comfort  wear, 
To-morrow of  difmay. 

As  light  and  darknefs  each  fucceed, 

So  pleafure  follows  pain, 
Our  fpirits  drooping  while  we  bleed, 

The  brifker  flow  again. 

Winter  and  fummer  have  their  turns, 

Each  vale  its  rifing  hills; 
One  hour  the  raging  fever  burns 

The  next  an  ague  chills. 

A  mind  at  eafe  and  free  from  care 

Can  paradife  excel, 
But  when  in  trouble  and  defpair, 

A  palace  then  is  hell. 

VIRTUE 
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riRTU  E   AND    VIC  E: 

A  VISION. 

T  If  THEN  Client  night  invited  to  reft  and  rc- 
*  *  pofe,  I  flept  in  gentle  (lumber,  but  fancy 
bufied  itfelf  in  an  aerial  ramble :  Methought  I 
•was  conveyed  to  an  extenfive  plain  crowded  with 
people,  who  feemed  to  be  in  fearch  of  fomething 
by  their  diligence  ;  I  flood  fome  time  muling  on 
the  fcene  before  me,  when  there  appeared  a  radi- 
ant form  like  the  defcription  of  an  angel,  which 
thus  accofted  me:  What  there  thou  fee'ft  is  not 
by  every  one  rightly  underftood  ;  my  bufinefs  is 
to  inform  the  curious  enquirer;  if  thou  wilt  fol- 
low mej  I  will  unfold  to  thee  the  myftery;  I  repli- 
ed, fuch  a  condefcenfion  will  infpire  me  with  gra- 
titude and  thankfulnefs. 

DirecT:  thine  eyes  and  thou  wilt  fee  before  thee 
on  the  plain  two  paths,  extending  different  ways, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  powers  which  influence  their  refpe&ive  vo- 
taries; the  one  Virtue,  the  other  Vice ;  that  on  the 
left  directs  to  the  temple  of  Vice,  this  on  the  right 
to  the  temple  of  Virtue;  follow  me  and  thou  (halt 
fee  the  manners  of  each.  We  entered  the  gate, 
guarded  by  Innocence  blooming  as  the  morning; 
B  b  a  feverity, 


a  feverity,  mixed  with  fatisfaftion,  appeared  in  her 
countenance;  we  pafled  by,  after   my  guide  had 
refolved  the  necefTary  queitions.     We  walked  a 
few  fteps  and  came  to  a  noble  pile  of  building,  but 
no  unnectflary  ornaments  to  decorate  it,  the  whole 
plain  but  beautiful ;  we  entered  in  and  faw  a  great 
number  of  boys  and  girls  liftcning  to  the  dictates 
of  a  grave,   elderly   perfon,  who  1  wa3  informed 
v;as  Wifdom.     I  flood  fome  time,  with   pleafure, 
to  hear  the  divine  precepts  explained  fo  clearly, 
and  with  fuch  energy  of  language.      We   then 
walked  on  to  another  building,  where  I  faw  fe- 
veral  grave,  elderly  perfons  with  globes  and  other 
mathematical  inftruments  inftru&ing  the   young 
men  in  the  fciences   necefiary  to  inform  the  mind 
of  the  ftupendous  works  of  the    Supreme  Being, 
and  thereby  teach  them  to  adore  the  Power  that 
made  them ;  When  I  had  fatisfied  my  curiofny,  we 
walked   farther  on.     In  this  part  of  the  path  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  were  bufy  in  walking  up  and 
down  between  that  and  the  next  building.     Me- 
thought  this  part  feemed  expofed  to  the  affaults  of 
fome  troublefome  perfons  who  mixed  among  the 
crowd :  I  fat  down  on  a  convenient  feat  to  obferve 
their  conduct;  I  turned  my  eyes  and  faw  walking 
from  the  path  of  Vice  a  beauteous  woman  arrayed 
in  all  the  fplendid  ornaments  that  could  be  of  ufe 
to  attract  the  eye;  when  me  came  near,  the  young 

men 
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men  ey'd  her  with  pleafure;  (he  beckoned  and 
looked  languifhing  and  wanton  with  her  eyes,  fome 
followed  her,  overcome  with  her  charms,  others 
turned  away.  Immediately  there  appeared  an  an- 
tique figure,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  Calumny 
with  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  which  he  dif- 
charged  at  feyeral  youths,  but  Fortitude  fupported, 
and  Truth,  with  her  adamantine  fhield,  covered 
them;  fome  turned  back,  through  fear,  others 
flood  the  trial ;  thofe  that  ftood  were  conduced 
by  Fortitude  to  her  temple,  when  they  entered  I 
could  hear  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  honour  of 
their  courage.  I  faid  to  my  guide,  why  are  fuch 
difturbers  fuffered  to  difcompofe  thefe  virtuous  in, 
their  progrefs;  Ihe  replied,  thefe  things  are  fuffered 
to  try  the  faith  of  the  votaries  of  Virtue;  if  they 
fall,  it  (hews  their  infincerity  and  want  of  faith. 
We  walked  on  to  the  building  where  Fortitude  re- 
ceived the  bold  in  Virtue;  we  entered  in  and  faw 
a  number  who  had  arrived  thus  far  through  trials 
of  various  kinds;  a  fweet  ferenity  and  home-felt 
joy  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  thofe  men; 
This  was  a  joy  of  Reafon,  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  celeftial  happinef*,  but  their  work  was  not 
yet  accomplifhed,  though  they  had  thus  far  fought 
the  good  fight.  We  left  them,  and  journeyed  on 
to  the  laft  building,  except  the  temple;  here  we 
found  a  great  number  of  old  men  difcourfing  to- 
B  b  2  gether 
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gether  in  harmony  and  love,  relating  the  circum- 
ftances  of  their  paft  lives,  and  penning  precepts 
for  the  inftruftion  of  rifing  youth.  Me-thought 
one  among  them  declared  audibly  thus:  "  We 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  we  have  alfo  finifhed 
our  courfe,  hence  there  is  laid  up  for  us,  a  crown 
immortal  in  the  heavens.'*  We  left  them,  and  walk- 
ecl  on  towards  the  magnificent  temple  of  Virtue; 
my  guide  faid  to  me,  forbear  to  approach  too  near 
that  facred  place,  nothing  unholy  can  ever  enter 
there,  thou  art  young  and  unexperienced,  and  have 
many  probations  to  go  through  before  thou  canft, 
gain  admittance  there.  The  diftant  view  ravifhed 
my  foul  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur;  no  language 
can  pa.int  the  Dazzling  fplendor  thereof. 

My  guide  bid  me  prepare  for  the  fecond  fight; 
methought  we  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  path  of  Vice,  which 
was  guarded  by  Licentioufnefs  in  loofe  attire, 
when  we  came  near  me  looked  a  languishing  leer, 
and  whifpered  fome  immodeft  words  as  we  pafTcd 
by;  we  walked  on  a  little  way  and  came  to  a  buil- 
ding which  we  entered  and  found  a  croud  of  little 
boys  and  girls,  liftening  to  theinftru&ionsof  feve- 
ral  mafters  and  miftrefles  who  were  teaching  the 
arts  of  mufic,  dancing,  and  how  to  improve  the 
perfon  by  arts  of  drefs;  fome  were  finging  amo- 

roiii 
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I 

rous  fongs,  forae  frifking  up  and  down  in  the  dance, 
(bme  praftifing  airs  at  the  glafs   to  prepare  them 
for  future  life.     When  we  had  viewed  thefe,  we 
walked  on  to  another  building,   which  appeared 
exquifitely  beautiful;  the  pillars  at  the  entrance 
were  ornamented  with  fculptural  imagery  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  in  the   infide  of  the  roof  which  was 
lofty,   was  reprefented  in  curious  paintings  the 
amours  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddefles;  mu- 
fic  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  was  the  entertain- 
ment of  thefe  youths  of  both  fexes  who  were  all 
ilriving  which  fhould  raife  the  greateft  paffions.    I 
had  a  fecret  inclination  to  have  ftaid  here,  but  my 
guide  called  me  away.    We  walked  on  to  the  next 
building.     In  this  part   of  the  path  many  were 
walking  to  recover  a  loft  bloom;  their  counte- 
nances looked  pale  and  emaciated  through  intem- 
perance.    When  we  entered,  the  next  building  I 
was  furprized  at  the  change  from  love  to  hatred 
of  one  another,  men  curfing  women  for  their  in- 
fidelity, and  one  another  for  their  treachery  and 
deceit,  fome  finging  fongs  in  honour  of  intempe- 
rance,  fome  ftupid  with  drinking,  fome  raving, 
fome  laughing,  fome  crying  out  through  pains  of 
gouts,  rheumatifms,  fevers  &c.  in  fhort,  it  Teemed 
both  an  hofpital  and  bedlam   too.     We  foon  left 
thefe  and  journeyed  on  to  another  building;  here 
was  fome  few  old  men,  but  thefe  looked  forrowful 
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and  full  of  pains,  hopes  of  annihilation  and  fear  of 
eternal  torment  agitated  their  minds;  after  this  I 
feid  to  my  guide,  if  this  is  the  ftate  of  the  vicious, 
certainly  virtue  is  moft  eligible.  We  walked  out 
and  viewed  the  temple  of  vice  at  a  little  diftance, 
•which  was  grand  on  the  outfide,  but  there  feemed 
an  eternal  difcord  to  reign  amongft  the  inhabitants; 
the  chief  rulers  here  were  pride,  luft,  envy,  malice, 
pain,  grief,  calumny  and  innumerable  others ;  the 
works  and  caves  around  feemed  to  echo  to  the  in- 
ceflant  uproar;  when  the  feeming  found  difturbed 
my  fleep,  and  I  awoke,  and  mufed  on  the  odd- 
nefs  of  my  dream. 


AN   INDIAN  ANECDOTE 
Of  a  KING  of  MALACCA. 

OSORIUS,  in  his  hiftory  of  Portugal,  gives 
this  memorable  ftory  ;  that  Alphonfo  Albe- 
querque  whom  the  King  of  Portugal  had  made 
his  viceroy  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  being  empowered 
to  conftitute  and  appoint  fuch  magiftrates  under 
him  as  mould  beft  contribute  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  tranquillity  and  commerce,  firft  of  all,  about 
the  year  1514,  confered  the  title  and  dignity  of 
fupremelndian  governor  or  king  under  him,  upon 

Ninachetuen, 


Ninachetuen,  venerable  for  his  age,  and  efteemed 
by  the  people  for  his  wifdom  and  conduft ;  ^but 
in  the  courfe  of  time  Albequerque,  being  in- 
duced by  fome  private  reafons  to  transfer  that 
honour  and  dignity  upon  Uterimutaria,  the  petty 
king  of  Campar,  endeavoured  by  all  poffible  per- 
fuafions  to  bring  Ninachetuen  into  a  temper  of 
refignation;  and  when  he  found  all  his  arguments 
and  intrigues  ineffe&ual,  refolved  to  fetch  Uteri- 
rnutaria  and  fix  him  by  his  own  authority  in  the 
place  of  Ninachetuen. 

This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  Ninachetuen, 
not  able  to  bear  the  indignity  of  being  reduced 
to  a  private  ftation,  after  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  reign,  ordered  a  fcaffold  to  be  creeled  upon 
feveral  pillars,  and  to  be  decked  with  rich  tapef- 
try,  ftrewed  with  flowers,  and  fumigated  with  the 
richeft  perfumes.  He  then  drefTed  himfelf  in  a 
robe  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  ftudded  all  over 
•with  precious  ftones,  and  mounted  this  fcaffold, 
under  which  was  a  pile  oF  fweet  wood,  well  dif- 
pofed  and  prepared  to  be  lighted. 

Such  an  extraordinary  appearance  attracted 
the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  whole  place,  from 
•whom  the  king  had  fecreted  his  real  intention; 
to  whom  he  fpoke,  firft  reminding  them  of  the 
fervices  he  had  performed  for  the  Portuguefe  be- 
fore 


fore  their  conqueft  of  Malacca;  then  related  what 
he  had  done  for  their  fovereign  fince  their  fettle- 
ment  at  Malacca;  and  called  them  to  witnefs  his 
brave  actions  for  the  good  of  the  Portaguefe,  and 
his  conftant  attendance  and  faithfulnefs  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  towards  his  countrymen  and 
thofe  concerned. 

He  then  informed  them,  that  the  :Portugucfc 
were  come  to  a  refolution,  and  were  then  con- 
triving to  put  it  in  force,  to  depofe  him  from  his 
dignity  and  office,  and  to  raife  another  up  to  his 
place,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  fuch  a  defa- 
mation of  his  old  age  that  no  man  with  the  lead 
fenfe  of  honour,  could  poflibly  digeft  fuch  an  in- 
dignity, becaufe  they  deprived  him  of  the  truft 
they  had  themfelves  given  him;  and  they  degrad- 
ed him  of  his  honours,  that  he  might  fpin  out  an 
ignominious  old  age  with  reproach  and  contempt; 
that  he  had  always  regarded  his  own  life  lefs  than 
his  honour;  and  was  now  refolved  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  ful- 
ly his  reputation;  and  therefore  that  he  was  come 
there  prepared  to  die,  and  in  their  prefence  to 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  father  than  Undergo  the 
affront  intended  to  be  put  upon  him. 

With  thefe  words,  the  fire  already  kindled,  and 
blazing  up,  he  caft  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  it, 

and 
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and  fooh  expired,  in  the  fight  of  a  forrowful  and 
amazed  people,  who  lamented  the  miferable  end 
of  fo  good  a  magiftrate,  and  highly  condemned 
the  ungrateful  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
Portuguefe. 


EXTRAORDINARY  RESOLUTION 

OF   A 

GOVERNOR  of  a  FORTRESS. 


bravery  of  a  garrifon  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Merdin  is  fcarcely  to  be  matched  in  hiftory, 
It  fuflained  a  feven  years  fiege,  by  the  mighty 
Timurleng  who  lay  before  it,  during  that  time, 
with  his  invincible  army.  To  terrify  the  befieg'd 
and  give  them  an  earneft  of  his  refolution,  he 
caufed  all  the  old  trees  round  about  the  place  to 
be  cut  down,  and  young  ones  to  be  planted  in 
far  greater  numbers  :  declaring  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  not  raife  the  fiege,  till  thofe  trees 
fhould  be  mature  enough  to  bear  fruit:  when  that 
time  came,  he  fent  a  prefent  of  the  fruits  to  the 
Governor  of  the  garrifon;  as  likewife  of  mutton, 
with  this  meflage,  that  he  took  pity  on  fo  brave  a 
man,  fearing  left  he  mould  ftarve  for  want  of  ne- 
ceflaries. 

Cc  As 
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As  foon  as  the  Governor  had  received  thefe 
prcfents,  turning  to   the  meflenger  he  laid,  "  go 
tell  thy  mafter,  I  thank  him  for  his  prefcnts  of 
fruits;  but,  for  the  flefh,  we  (hall  have  no  occafi- 
on  for  it,   fo  long  as  our  ewes  afford   us   milk 
enough  to   fuftain  the  whole  garrifon:  And  that 
thy  mafter  may  be  aflured  we  are  not  in  want  of 
that,  I  will  fend  him  a  prefent  of  cheefes  made  of 
the  fame."      Accordingly  he    commanded  four 
cheefes  to  be  delivered  to  the  meflenger;  which, 
•when  Timurleng  faw,  and  heard  the  words  of  the 
Governor,  he  defpaired  of  reducing  the  place, 
tho'  he  had  laid  before  it  feven  years,  wanting 
only  two  months,  and  fo  raifed  the  fiege  ;  but  had 
he  known  or  underftood  what  fort  of  cheefes  thefe 
were,  he  would  no  doubt  not  have  done  fo:  ior 
they  were  made  of  the  milk  of  bitches,  and  were 
the  very  laft  fuftenance   the  garrifon  had,  except 
the  flefh  itfelf  of  thofe  animals. 


How  much  better  Money  is  employ' d  in  Cha- 
rity, than  the  Indulgence  of  our  Appetites, 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN   AN 

EASTERN    TALE. 

ACCHOR  and  Efreff,  two  youths,  begged 
of  the  Dervifc  Moral  their  tutor,  who  was  a 

feer, 


feer,  and  bleffed  by  Mahomet  with  the  knowledge 
of  future  events,  to  permit  them,  to  vifit  the  curio- 
fities  of  Aleppo,  to  which  place  they  were  but 
lately  come  for  the  advantage  of  the  wife  and  holy 
man's  inftruftions,  and  who  had  undertaken  their 
education  :  he  gave  each  of  them  a  few  afpers  on 
going  forth  to  expend  on  whatever  their  inclina- 
tions prompted  to  ;  and  on  their  return  he  enqui- 
red how  they  had  difpofed  of  their  money.  I  faid 
Zacchor  caft  my  eyes  on  the*  fineft  dates  Syria 
ever  produced;  laid  out  my  afpers,  and  indulged 
in  what  perhaps  I  fhall  never  meet  with  again. 
And  I  faid  Efreff,  met  a  poor  helplefs  wretch  with 
an  infant  at  her  breaft,  whofe  cries  pierced  my 
foul,  fhe  was  reduced  to  the  very  utmoft  extre- 
mity; the  angel  of  death  feemed  to  glare  forth  at 
her  eyes,  and  fhe  had  fcarce  ftrength  left  to  beg 
that  affiftance  my  heart  yearned  to  give  her  and 
•which  our  prophet  commands  all  Muffulmen  to 
beftow  on  mifery  like  her's.  She  had  my  afpers, 
and  I  grieved  I  had  not  more  to  beftow.  The 
money,  faid  Morat  to  Zacchor,  which  you  ex- 
changed for  the  dates  will  in  a  few  hours  be  con- 
verted into  the  moft  odious  of  fubftances, — mere 
excrement;  but  Afreff,  faid  he,  turning  to  the 
other,  befides  the  pleafure  you  muft  enjoy  when- 
ever you  reflect  on  what  you  have  done,  know 
that  your  well  beftowed  afpers  will  produce 
C  c  2  a 


a  never  fading  fruit,  and  contribute  to  your  happj- 
nefs,  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come; 
and  moreover  know  that  the  infant  whofe  life  you 
faved,  and  who  without  your  afliftance  muft  with 
its  mother  have  perifhed,  will  (fo  heaven  has  de- 
creed) live  to  ,epay  your  goodnefs  by  faving  your 
life  many  years  hence,  and  refcuing  you  from  the 
mod  imminent  danger. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

KING  JAMES  the  FIRST. 

ONCE  when  the  King  was  hunting,  he  heard 
three  labouring  men  complaining  heavily 
of  the  King's  making  fo  many  poor  Scots  great 
men.  The  King  fhowing  himfelf,  aiked,  what 
had  been  the  fubjeft  of  their  converfation.  Upon 
which,  judging  the  King  had  overheard  them, 
they  fell  on  their  knees  entreating  his  pardon. 
The  King  drawing  his  fword,  commanded  them 
to  tell  him  their  names,  and  they  with  trembling 
voices  expecting  nothing  lefs  than  immediate  death, 
replied,  John,  Thomas,  and  William,  upon  which 
the  King  flourifliing  his  fword  over  their  heads, 

cried 
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cried  with  an  audible  voice,  "  Rife  up  Sir  John, 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  William,"  and  then  added, 
"  by  my  Saul  men,  there  are  not  three  poorer 
knights  in  aw  Scotland." 


THOUGHTS  on  the  CREATION. 

eyes  of  flefh  tho'  GOD  remained  conceal'dj 
To  eyes  of  faith  how  glorioufly  reveal'd! 
What  fhining  witneffes  croud  all  around! 
Anfwer  earth,  fea,  or  fpeak  ye  Heavens  profound, 
What  arm,  unnumber'd  orbs  can  you  fufpend  ? 
What  hand  refplendent  night,  thy  veil  extend? 
What  might,  what  majefty,  the  Heavens  declare! 
How  full  confefs'd  the  great  CREATOR  there! 
O  Heavens,  whom  thoufand  worlds  and  vunders 

fill, 

Yet  coft  your  Author  only  once  to  will. 
He  fprinkles  light  in  the  vaft  dome  of  Sky 
As  in  our  field  he  makes  the  duft  to  fly, 
O  thou  by  morn  announc'd  refulgent  flame, 
Still  brightly  new,  yet  beaming  ftill  the  fame  ; 
What  brings  thee  from  the  bofom  of  the  main, 
To  chear  us  with  thy  genial  rays  again, 
Each  day  I  look  for,  and  thou  com'ft  each  day  ; 
'Tis  God  that  calls  thee,  thou  his  voice  obey. 

What 
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What  croud  of  objeQs  does  the  eye  unite! 

"What  fcatter'd  rays  concenter  in  the  fight! 

The  flexile  picture  paints  all  obje£ts  plain, 

And  ftrikes  a  nerve  that  bears  it  to  the  brain. 

Heaven!  what  frail  texture!  what  fine  fibres  meet! 

Yet  here  my  memory  ere£ts  her  feat  I 

Repofits  in  this  precious  magazine, 

Whate'er  my  ears  have  heard,  my  eyes  have  feen; 

Remits  a  will,  refumes  what  went  before, 

Here  keeps  my  treafures,  faithful  to  reflore. 

Thofe  fubtle  fpirits,  there  as  at  a  goal. 

Await  the  fignal  of  their  queen  my  foul. 

JTis  given;  they  fly;  and  fwift  thro' all  my  frame 

Thofe  docile  minifters  dirTufe  their  flame. 

Scarce  have  I  fpoke,  when  lo !  they  all  ftand  by : 

Ye  unfeen  fubje&s  which  way  did  you  fly? 

Who  bids  my  blood  -with  wholefome  ardour  flow, 

Which  gives  my  frame  with  proper  warmth  to  glow  ? 

Its  motions  equally  my  heart  impel, 

It  forms  its  liquor  in  that  central  cell; 

It  comes  and  warms  me  with  its  rapid  courfe, 

Retraces  then  more  cool  and  calm  its  fource; 

And  ftillexhaufting  it  is  ftill  fupply'd; 

The  ports  of  its  canals  ftand  ever  wide, 

Affording  to  its  flow  a  free  accefs: 

But  with  oppos'd  barriers  deny  regrefs. 

Are  thefe  wife  laws fupported  by  my  choice? 

Or  to  their  fanclion  did  I  give  my  voice? 
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I  hardly  know  them.     By  attentive  care 
I  learn  the  order  and  the  wifdom  there. 
This  order  found,  the  Author  let  us  own: 
Without  a  law-giver,  were  laws  e'er  known. 


A.  Picture  of  True  Religion. 

THE  Religion  which  the  divine  Author  of  it 
taught,  is  far  from  banifhing  harmlefs  mirth, 
it  rather  gives  a  wider  fcope,  and  livelier  relifhpf 
it;  it  lets  in  upon  every  ingenuous  bread  folid 
peace,   manly  joy,  and  rational    complacency :  it 
lays  no  reftrairit  upon  the   liule  flights  and  {allies 
of  wit,  or  the  fportive  turns  of  humour  and  fancy; 
all  it  pretends  to,  is  to  mark  out  the  juft  meafures 
and  boundaries  of  fobriety  and  decorum,  and  to 
eftablifh  a  tafte  in  all  kinds  of  them.     It  is  not  for 
extinguishing  our   paffions,  but.  allows  and  even 
approves  the  free  indulgence  and  gratification  of 
natural  appetites,  within  the  facred  verge  of  reafon, 
temperance  and. discretion.     In  religious  exercife, 
it  enjoins  not  lengthen'd  forms,  wearifome  rituals, 
or  unnatural  fervours :  but  only  fuch  a  due  fre- 
quency, meafure,  and  temper  in  our  external  de- 
votions as  may  beft  fuit  the  purpofes  of  inward 
.reverence  and  rational  piety.     What  the  Roman 

poet, 
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Poet  faid  of  Virtue,  holds  equally  good  of  religion, 
which  is  nothing  elfe,  but  Virtue  inforced  and  im- 
proved; that  it  confifts  in  (leering  a  middle  courfe 
between  two  oppofite  and  equal  extremes. 


THOUGHTS  ON  POVERTY. 

THERE'S  not  an  evil  that  we   fly 
So  much  as  dreaded  Poverty  j 
And  yet  I  think  it  no  difdain 
To  be  an  honeft  homely  fwain  ; — 
'Tistrue,  fome  void  of  thought  or  sense 
Live  carelefs  of  their  vaft  expence, 
Mind  only  what  regards  their  eafe  ; 
Their  paffions  gratify,  and  pleafe; 
Yet  midft  their  thoufands,  who  ean  fay, 
"  How  bleft  am  I  each  circling  day  ?" 
Since  every  kind  of  troubles  found, 
Where'er  luxurious  feafts  abound, 
And  always  something  to  alloy 
This  wanton  mirth  and  feeming  joy  : 
Content,  that  fweet  foretafte  of  Heaven, 
Is  to  the  peafant  oftener  giv'n  ; 
'Tis  this  (difpelling  future  fear) 
Creates  a  funfhine  thro'  the  year ; 
No  anxious  cares —  thole  foes  proteft 
To  peace  of  mind,  diftraft  his  bread; 

Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd  with  a  calm  fecure  retreat 

He  wants  not  riches  to  be  great, 

Has  no  ambitious  fcheme  in  view 

The  road  of  honour  to  purfue ; 

But,  far  from  noife  and  hated  ftrife 

Enjoys  the  purer  fweets  of  life ; 

Ev'n  thus  fome  verdant  plant  I  fee 

(As  growing  near  a  friendly  tree) 

From  adverfe  ftorms  is  fhelter'd  quite, 

And  all  the  dreary  blafls  of  night; 

Whilft  tow'ring  fir-trees  oft  are  bent 

And  thro'  their  greatnefs  fplit  and  rent. 

Let  Poverty  none  then  defpife; 

What  each  has  got  let  that  fuffice, 

And  of  true  riches  all  have  ftore; 

What  would  we  have?  what  want  we  more? 


A  REMARKABLE 

STORY    O  F    A    NUN: 

In  a  Letter  from  a  Lady  at  PARIS,  to  her 
Friend  in  LONDON. 


I 


MY  DEAR  MIRANDA, 

AM  forry  to  find  by  your's,  that  you  imagine 

the  Ihort  time  I  have  been  in  France  has  made 

D  d  me 
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me  ceafe  to  be  an  EngliJJi  woman,  or  that  any 
attachments  here  can  make  me  forget  the  more 
natural  ones  I  have  to  the  country  which  gave 
me  birth.  I  can  do  juftice  to  the  pleafures  of 
this  place,  without  loving  them  beyond  thofe  I 
found  at  home,  and  am  not  fo  enchanted  with  the 
magnificence  of  Versailles  or  Fontainbleau,  as  not 
fometimes  to  wifh  myfelf  with  you,  wandering  in 
the  delightful  fhades  of  dear  Windsor  Forest. — 
That  curiofity,  however,  which  brought  me  hi- 
ther, inclines  me  to  ftay  till  I  have  feen  every 
thing  worthy  the  obfervation  of  a  traveller,  and  I 
Jhould  be  glad  to  atone  for  that  abfence  you  fo 
kindly  regret,  by  faithfully  communicating  to  you 
all  the  occurrences  which  my  fituation  makes  me 
acquainted  with,  fuch  of  them,  at  leaft,  as  appear 
to  me  to  have  any  claim  to  your  attention. 

The  following  adventure,  which  I  believe,  you 
will  think  as  odd  a  one  as  any  you  have  ever  met 
with  in  Romance;  but  I  can  aflure,  from  the 
teftimony  of  my  own  eyes,  it  is  a  fa£l  which  hap- 
pened but  a  few  days  pall. 

It  is  the  mifcalled  policy,  and  I  think  cruel  cuf- 
tom  of  this  country,  that  when  a  perfon  of  condition 
has  a  greater  number  of  daughters  than  his  fortune 
will  allow  him  to  portion  off  according  to  their 
rank,  he  forces  the  younger,  or  the  leaft  favourite, 

into 
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into  a  convent,  rather  than  fuffer  the  dignity  of  his 
family  to  be  demeaned  by  an  ignoble  marriage. 
— By  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  is  true  no  woman 
can  be  compelled  to  take  the  veil ;  and  after  the 
year  of  probation,  the  queftion  is  always  afked  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner  by  the  bifhop;  but  when 
once  a  poor  young  creature  is  carried  within  thofe 
fatal  walls,  there  are  fo  many  insinuations  on  the 
one  fide,  from  the  abbefs  and  Sifter-hood,  and  fo 
many  threats  on  the  other,  from  the  parents  and 
kindred,  that  few  have  had  the  courage  to  teftify 
their  diflike. 

One  of  thefe  intended  viBims  to  pride  and  of- 
tentation,  I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  at 
the  grate  of  the  St.  Augu/line  monaftery,  behind 
which  fhe  frequently  appeared  with  fome  of  the 
nuns,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced.  She  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  her  age  did  not  exceed  feven- 
teen,  but  fhe  had  an  air  of  deje&ion  in  her  face, 
•which  (hewed  how  little  fhe  was  fatisfied  with  the 
lot  afligned  her. — She  had,  it  feems  be  fides,  a  na- 
tural averfion  to  a  monaftic  life,  the  moft  tender 
attachment  to  this  world: — She  loved  a  young 
gentleman,  by  whom  as  the  fequel  will  prove,  fhe 
was  no  lefs  ardently  beloved. — The  ftory  of  their 
mutual  paffion  was  no  fecret. — I  heard  it  from  as 
many  as  had  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  either  of 
D  d  2  them, 
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them,  and  every  one  compaflionated  the  cruel 
and  eternal  reparation  which  muft  fhortly  be  be- 
tween them. 

But  of  what  fervice  is  pity,  without  the  power 
of  helping. — The  parents  of  the  young  lady  were 
inexorable. — Her  year  of  novicefhip  was  now  ex- 
pired, and  the  fatal  day  appointed  to  tear  her  for 
ever  from  all  her  hopes,  and  every  enjoyment  of 
life  and  love. 

As  I  had  never  feen  the  ceremony  of  initiation, 
and  had  been  told  much  of  it,  I  was  very  defirous 
of  being  prefent  at  this,  and  no  fooner  gave  a  hint 
of  my  inclination,  than  a  gentleman  and  his  lady, 
from  whom  I  have  received  many  fignal  favours 
fince  my  arrival,  offered  to  accompany  and  place, 
me  where  no  part  of  the  folemnity  fhould  efcape 
my  fight. 

Accordingly  we  went,  and  had  not  long  attend- 
ed, before  we  faw  the  intended  nun  appear,  ledi 
between  her  father  and  another  grave  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  next  of  kin  and  followed  by  a 
vaft  number  of  both  fexes. — She  was  habited  ex^ 
tremely  rich.  Her  head,  ftomacher,  and  the  bor* 
ders  of  her  gown,  fparkled  with  jewels,  and  feenw 
ed  rather  to  befpeak  the  magnificence  of  a  bride; 
than  of  one  who  was  going  to  be  fecluded  forever 

fron^ 
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from  the  world.  My  obliging  guides,  however, 
informed  me  this  was  always  the  cuftom,  but  that 
the  inftant  of  her  admiflion,  fhe  would  be  difrobed 
of  all  this  ftate. 

The  fplendor  in  which  fhe  appeared,  on  fo  fad 

an  occafion,  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe   beautiful 

'lines  which  Mr.  Philips  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 

Andromache : 

Thus  the  gay  viftim,  with  frefh  garlands  crown*  d, 
P leas' d  with  the  sacred  Jife's  enlivening  sound  y 
Through  gazing  crouds,  in  solemn  Jlates  proceeds  ; 
And,  drefs'd  in  fatal  fiompt  magnificently  bleeds. 

For  I  muft  own,  that  without  any  of  thefe  ten- 
der emotions  me  was  poffefled  of,  I  look  on  a  mo- 
naftic  life  as  a  total  privation  of  all  the  purpofes  of 
our  being.— Our  talents  were  defigned  for  a&ion, 
and  are  not  only  relative  to  our  own  wants,  but  to 
the  good  of  focial  life.  Each  individual,  is  in  forne 
fenfe,  related  to  the  community  in  general,  as  each, 
member  is  to  the  body.  Their  mutual  good  omv 
ces  conftitute  the  public  welfare.  It  is  there- 
fore a  fpecies  of  murder  to  inclofe  within  the  pri, 
fon  of  monaftic  walls,  a  life  which  might  have 
been  valuable  to  fociety;  for  whoever  enters  into 
it  is,  in  a  natural  fenfe,  as  effectually  buried,  as  if 
in  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten. 

But 
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But  as,  by  what  I  have  been  told  of  her,  I  thought 
I  had  reafon  to  guefs  at  the  fituation  of  her  heart, 
J  was  beyond  meafure  furprifed  to  find,  inftead  of 
that  diftraftion,  that  melancholy  gloom,  I  expefted 
in  her  countenance,  a  look  more  lively  than  I  had 
ever  feen  her  put  on. — Her  pace  indeed  was  even, 
and  compofed,  befitting  the  folemnity  of  the  pro- 
ceffion,  but  her  eyes  darted  the  moftfprightly  rays, 
while  Ihe  continually  turned  her  head  from  fide  Ito 
fide,  as  willing  no  one  of  that  numerous  aflembly 
fhculd  be  unnoticed  by  her. — The  fhort  reflection 
1  had  time  to  make  on  her  behaviour,  rendered 
me  incapable  of  believing  her  heart  was  engaged, 
at  leaft  fo  deeply,  as  had  been  reprefented  to  me ; 
for  it  did  not  enter  into  my  head,  that  a  perfon  of 
her  years,  and  fo  extravagantly  in  love,  could  have 
either  real  fortitude  enough  to  make  the  cruel  fa- 
crifice  (he  was  about  to  do,  without  the  greateft 
and  moft  vifible  emotions,  or  artifice  enough  to 
difguife  the  anguifh  of  her  foul,  were  it,  in  any 
meafure,  proportionable  to  what  the  world  ima> 
gined. 

As  I  had  been  told  the  form  obferved  in  admit- 
ting a  young  nun,  I  was  not  a  little  impatient  to 
fee  how  (he  would  go  through  this  laft  fcene  of 
her  part.  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  equally  fo,  and 
I  will  not  keep  you  in  fufpenfe.  She  knocked  at 

the 
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the  gate  of  the  convent,  -with  the  intrepidity  fhe 
had  approached  it.  The  bifhop  appeared,  and 
afked  what  was  her  demand  ?  To  which,  it  feems, 
me  fhould  have  anfwered,  To  be  admitted  -within 
these  sacred  -walls,  and  that  heaven  will  accept  my 
vows  of  everlasting  chastity. —  But  my  dear  Miran- 
da, (he  had  prepared  a  fpeech  of  a  far  different 
nature,  and  putting  one  knee  to  the  earth,  and  at 
ttoe  fame  time  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  well- 
made  agreeable  young  gentleman,  who  had  pref- 
fed  through  the  crowd  till  he  got  clofe  to  her, 
My  lord,  faid  fhe,  /  demand  this  gentleman  for  mv 
husband,  to  whom  I  have  been  long  since  engaged  by 
the  most  solemn  promises,  and  from  whom  death  only 
shall  divide  me. 

Never  was  any  confirmation  greater,  than  which 
appeared  in  the  faces  of  all  prefent. — The  bifhop 
frowned. — The  father  of  the  young  lady,  and  fome 
other  of  the  kindred,  endeavoured  to  force  her 
from  her  lover;  but  their  hands  were  too  clofely 
locked  to  be  eafily  unrivetted,  and  fix  or  feven 
gentlemen,  who  till  now  had  feemed  difinterefted 
fpeftators  of  the  (how,  but  were  in  the  plot,  came 
that  inftant  up,  and  each  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
fword,  faid,  If  perfuafion  was  ineffectual,  they 
were  prepared  to  do  juftice  to  their  friend,  who 
was  betrothed  to  the  lady  they  would  compel  to 
be  a  nun.  On 
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On  this,  the  bifliop  took  the  old  gentleman 
afide,  and  as  I  have  been  fince  informed,  remon- 
ftrated  to  him  that  as  no  convent  either  would,  or 
could,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  pre- 
tend to  receive  her  after  this  public  declaration 
of  her  pre-engagement,  the  moft  prudent  way 
would  be  to  give  his  confent  to  what  would  doubt- 
lefs  be  confummated  without  it,  perhaps  in  a  lefe 
honourable  way. —  The  reft  of  the  kindred  were 
afterwards  confulted,  and  after  a  fhort  whifper 
among  themfelves,  they  turned  to  the  young  lady, 
who  was  now  encircled  by  the  friends  of  her  lov- 
er, and  the  father  faid,  that  though  flie  had  taken 
a  ftep  fo  contrary  to  his  intentions,  and  the  duty 
me  owed  him,  yet  he  would  no  longer  oppofe 
her  inclinations. — 

On  which  the  fame  bifhop,  who  was  to  have  re- 
ceived her  vows  of  celibacy,  performed  the  ce- 
remony of  her  nuptials,  to  the  infinite  fatisfa&ion 
of  the  whole  aflembly,  who  loudly  exprefled  iheir 
approbation  of  the  conduft  both  had  fhewn,  and 
doubted  whether  the  courage  of  the  bride,  or  the 
conftancy  and  ingenuity  of  the  bridegroom  were 
moft  to  be  commended. — For  my  part,  as  little 
compaffion  as  you  think  I  have  for  the  woes  of 
love,  I  was  fo  much  affected  with  thofe  me  had 
laboured  under,  that  I  was  infinitely  rejoiced  to 
fee  fo  happy  a  period  put  to  them. 

A  N 
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A     N 

ESSAY  on  DISCRETION. 

DISCRETION  does  not  only  (hew  itfelf  iri 
words,  but  in  all  the  circumftances  of  action; 
and  is  like  an  under-agentof  Providence,  to  guide 
and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
There  are  many  more  fhining  qualities  in  the 
mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  fo  ufeful  as  difcre- 
tion;  it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the 
reft,  which  fets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times 
and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  oi 
the  perfon  who  is  poflefled  of  them.  Without  it 
learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence:  Vir- 
tue itfelf  looks  like  weaknefs;  the  beft  parts  only 
qualify  a  man  to  be  more  fprightly  in  error,  and 
active  to  his  own  prejudice.  Nor  does  difcretion 
only  make  a  man  the  mafter  of  his  own  parts,  but 
of  other  men's.  The  difcreet  man  finds  out  the 
talents  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  a-nd  knows  how 
to  apply  them  to  proper  ufes.  Accordingly  if  we 
look  into  particular  communities  and  divifions  o£ 
men,  we  may  obferve  that  it  is  the  difcreet  man, 
riot  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  wha 
guides  thef  converfation,  and  gives  meaTures  to  the 
fociety.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  o£ 
difcretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  ftrong 
E  e  andi 
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and  blind,  endued  with  an  irrefiftible  force,  which 
for  want  of  fight  is  of  no  ufe  to  him.  Though  a 
man  has  all  other  perfections,  and  wants  difcretion, 
he  will  be  of  no  great  confequence  in  the  world; 
but  if  he  has  this  fingle  talent  in  perfection,  and 
but  a  common  fhare  in  others,  he  may  do  what  he 
pleafes  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life.  As  difcre-- 
tion  is  the  moft  ufeful  talent  a  man  can  he  mafter 
of,  fo  Cunning  is  the  accomplimment  of  little 
minds.  Difcretion  points  out  the  nobleft  ends  to 
us,  and  purfues  the  moft  proper  and  laudable  me- 
thods of  attaining  them :  Cunning  has  only  private 
felfifh  aims,  and  fticks  at  nothing  which  may  make 
them  fucceed.  Difcretion  has  large  and  exten- 
ded views,  and  like  a  well  formed  eye,  commands 
a  whole  horizon:  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  fhort  fight- 
ednefs,  that  difcovers  the  minuteft  objefts  which 
are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  difcern  things 
at  a  diftance.  Difcretion,  the  more  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  perfon  who 
poffeffes  it:  Cunning  when  it  is  once  detected,  lo- 
fes  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bring- 
ing about  even  thofe  events  which  he  might  have 
done,  had  he  pafled  only  for  a  plain  man.  Difcre- 
tion is  the  perfection  of  reafon,  and  a  guide  to  us 
in  all  the  duties  of  life;  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  in- 
ftincl  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  in- 
tereft  and  welfare.  Difcretion  is  only  found  in 

men 


men  of  ftrong  fenfe  and  good  understanding :  Cun- 
ning is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themfelves, 
and  in  perfons  who  are  but  the  feweft  that  re- 
moves from  them.  In  fliort  cunning  is  only  the 
miniick  of  difcretion,  and  may  pafs  upon  weak 
men,  in  the  fame  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mif- 
taken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wifdom.  The  caft 
of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  difcreet  man,  makes 
him  look  forward  to  futurity,  and  confider  what 
will  he  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as 
well  as  what  is  at  prefent.  He-  knows  that  the 
mifery  or  happinefs  which  are  referved  for  him  in 
another  world,  lofe  nothing  of  their  reality  by  be- 
ing placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  him.  The 
objects  do  not  appear  little  to  him  becaufe  they 
are  remote.  He  confiders  that  thofe  pleafures  and 
pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer 
to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  prefent  with 
him  in  their  full  weight  and  meafure,  as  much  as 
thofe  pains  and  pleafures  which  he  feels  at  this  ve- 
ry inftant.  For  this  reafon  he  is  careful  to  fecure 
to  himfelf  that  which  is  the  proper  happinefs  of 
his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  defign  of  his  being. 
He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  a&ion, 
and  confiders  the  moft  diftant  as  well  as  the  moil 
immediate  effecls  of  it.  He  fuperfedes  every  lit- 
tle profpeQ;  of  gain  and  advantage  which  offers  it- 
felf  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  confident  with  his 
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views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes  are 
full  of  immortality,  his  fchemes  are  large  and  glo- 
rious, and  his  conduft  fuitable  to  one  who  knows 
his  true  intereft,  and  how  to  purfue  it  by  proper 
methods. 


HUMANITY. 

AH  me!  how  little  knows  the  human  heart. 
The  pleafing  talk  of  foft'ning  others  woe, 
Strangers  to  joys  that  pity  can  impart, 

And  tears  fweet  fympathy  can  teach  to  flow. 
If  e'er  I've  mourn'd  my  humble,  lowly  ftate, 

If  e'er  I've  bow'd  my  knee  at  Fortune's  fhrine, 
If  e'er  a  wifh  efcap'd  me  to  be  great, 

The  fervent  pray'r,  HUMANITY  was  thine. 
Perifh  that  man  who  hears  the  piteous  tale, 

Unmov'd,  to  whom  the  heart  felt  glows  unknown, 
On  whom  the  widow's  plaints  could  ne'er  prevail, 

Nor  make  the  injur'd  wretch's  caufe  his  own. 
How  little  knows  he  the  extatic  joy, 

The  thrilling  blifs  of  chearing  wan  defpair, 
How  little  knows  the  pleafing,  warm  employ, 

That  calls  the  grateful  tribute  of  a  tear. 
The  fplendid  dome,  the  vaulted  roof  to  rear, 

The  glare  of  pride  &  pomp,  be  grandeur  thine, 
To  wipe  from  mis'ry's  eye  the  wailing  tear, 

And  foothe  the  opprefs'd  orphan's  woes  be  mine. 

Be't 
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Be't  mine  the  blufh  of  modeft  worth  to  fparCj 

To  change  to  fmiles  affliction's  rifing  figh, 
The  kind'red  warmth  of  charity  to  fhare, 

Till  joy  fhall  fparkle  from  the  tear-fill'd  eye. 
Can  the  loud  laugh,  the  mirth  infpiring  bowl, 

The  dance  or  choral  long,  or  jocund  glee, 
AfFecl;  the  glowing,  fympathizing  foul  ? 

Or  warm  the  breaft,  HUMANITY,  like  thee. 
The  pallid  coward's  heart  thou  fcorn'ft  to  bear, 

Thy  feat's  the  generous  bofom  of  the  brave. 
The  fame  bold  warmth  that  bids  the  gallant  dare, 

Bids  htm  the  trembling,  proftrate  vi£tim  fave. 

Not  all  the  laurels  on  Great  Caefar's  fcrow 

.  ,  i 

Not  all  the  honour  Rome  to  pay  him  ftrove, 
Could  fuch  a  glorious,  deathlefs  meed  beftow 

As  the  fair  wreath  that  meek-ey'd  Mercy  wove. 
Shall  murd'rous  conquefl  point  the  path  to  fame? 

Shall  fcenes  of  ravage  ftill  employ  the  mufe  ? 
And  fiiall  not  tender  mercy  have  her  claim  ? 

The  palm  to  her  fhall  ftill  the  fong  refufe  ? 
Ah  no  !  the  prowefs  of  the  hero's  fword. 

(When  but  to  rapine  and  to  wafte  confin'd) 
The  fhouts  of  triumph  can  no  name  afford, 

No  title  like  THE  FATHER  OF  MANKIND. 
Young  Ammon's  or  the  Swedifh  Charles's  fame, 

May  win  the  wonder  of  the  unthinking  crowcl 
JBut  reafon's  fober  voice  fhall  ftill  proclaim, 

*  The  paths  to  glory  are  not  wet  with  blood.1 

To 
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To  purge  an  impious,  bold,  offending  race, 

The  ftagnate,  poifon-breeding  air  to  cleanfe, 
Th'  indignant  father  bids  his  wrath  take  place 

A  conq'rer  now,  and  now  a  whirlwind  fends. 
Relenting  then,  he  bids  the  ftorms  affwage, 

And  lo!  a  Titus  or  a  BRUNSWICK  reigns: 
Juftice  and  mercy  blefs  the  happy  age, 

And  peace  and  plenty  chear  the  failing  plains. 


Frolicks  Unlawful  becaufe  Dangerous. 
A  FATAL  ONE  RELATED. 

DURING  the  hard  froft  in  the  year  1740,  four 
young  gentlemen  of  confiderable  rank,  rode 
into  an  inn,  near  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to 
London,  at  Eleven  o'Clock  at  Night  without  any 
attendant;  and  having  exprefled  uncommon  con- 
cern about  their  horfes;  and  overlooked  the  pro- 
vifion  that  was  made  for  them,  called  for  a  room; 
ordering  wine  and  tobacco  to  be  brought  in,  and 
declaring,  that  as  thfcy  were  to  fet  out  very  early 
in  the  morning,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to 
bed.  Before  the  waiter  returned,  each  of  them 
had  laid  a  pocket  piftol  upon  the  table,  which 
when  he  entered  they  appeared  to  be  very  folici- 
tous  to  conceal,  and  fhewed  fome  confufion  at 
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the  furprize:  they  perceived  with  great  fatisfaftion, 
that  the  fellow  was  alarmed  at  his  difcovery;  and 
having  upon  various  pretences  called  him  often 
into  the  room,  one  of  them  contrived  to  pull  out 
a  mafk  with  his  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a 
horfeman's  coat;  they  difcourfed  in  dark  and  am- 
biguous terms,  affefted  a  bufy  and  anxious  cir- 
cumfpeftion,  urged  the  man  often  to  drink,  and 
feemed  defirous  to  render  him  fubfervient  to  fome 
purpo'fe  which  they  were  unwilling  to  difcover; 
they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good  will,  by 
extravagant  commendation  of  his  dexterity  and 
diligence,  and  encouraged  him  to  familarity,  by 
afking  him  many  queftions;  he  was  however,  ftill 
cautious,  and  ,  refer ved;  one  of  them,  therefore, 
pretending  to  have  known  his  mother,  put  a  crown 
into  his  hand,  and  foon  after  took  an  opportunity 
to  afk  him  at  what  houraftage  coach,  the  paflenger 
of  which  they  intended  to  hum-bug,  fet  out  in  the 
morning,  whether  it  was  full,  and  if  it  was  attended 
by  a  guard. 

The  man  was  now  confirmed  in  his  fufpicions: 
and  though  he  had  accepted  ihe  bribe,  refolved 
to  difcover  the  fecret:  having  evaded  the  queftions 
\vith  as  much  art  as  he  could,  he  went  to  his  mafter 
Mr.  Spiggot,  who  was  then  in  bed,,  and  acquainted 
him  with  what  he  had  obferved. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Spiggot  immediately  got  up,  and  held  a 
confukation  with  his  wife  what  was  to  be  done. 
She  advifed  him  immediately  to  fend  for  a  confta- 
ble  with  proper  afliftants  and  fecure  them:  but  he 
confidered,  that  as  this  would  probably  prevent  a 
robbery,  it  would  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  very  confiderable  fum,  which  he  would 
become  intitled  to  upon  their  convi&ion,  if  he 
could  apprehend  them  after  the  fa£l;  he,  there- 
fore very  prudently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the 
oftlers  that  belonged  to  the  yard,  and  having  com- 
municated his  fufpieions  and  defign,  engaged  them 
to  enlift  under  his  command,  as  an  efcoi  t  to  the 
coach,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  highway- 
men as  he  fhould  direft. 

But  the  hoft  alfo  wifely  confidering,  that  this 
expedition  would  be  attended  with  certain  ex- 
pence,  acquainted  the  paflengers  with  their  dan- 
ger, and  propofed  that  a  guard  fhould  be  hired 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  ;  a  propofal,  to  which 
upon  a  fight  of  the  robbers  through  the  window, 
they  readily  agreed.  Spiggot  was  now  fecured  a- 
gainft  pecuniary  lofsat  all  events,  and  about  three 
o'clock  the  knights  of  the  frolick,  with  infinite  fatis- 
faclion,  beheld  five  paflengers,  among  whom  there 
was  but  one  gentleman,  ftep  into  the  coach  with 
the  afpe6l  of  criminals,  going  to  execution;  and 
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enjoyed  the  fignlficant  figns  which  patted  between 
them  and  the  landlord,  concerning  the  precautions 
taken  for  their  defence. 

As  foon  as  the  coach  was  gone,  the  fuppofed 
highwaymen  paid  the  reckoning  in  great  hafte, 
and  called  for  their  horfesj  care  had  already  been 
taken  to  faddle  them;  for  it  was  not  Mr.  Spig- 
got's  defire  that  the  adventurers  fhould  go  far, 
before  they  executed  their  plan ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  departed  he  prepared  to  follow  them  with  his 
pofle.  He  was,  indeed  greatly  furprifed  -to  fee, 
that  they  turned  the  contrary  way  when  they  went 
out  of  the  inn  yard  ;  but  he  fuppofed  they  might 
choofe  to  take  a  fmall  circuit  to  prevent  fufpicion, 
as  they  might  eafily  overtake  the  coach  whenever 
they  would  :  he  determined  however,  to  keep  be- 
hind them  ;  and,  therefore,  inftead  of  going  after 
the  coach,  followed  them  at  a  diftance,  till  to  his 
utter  difappointment,  he  faw  them  perfift  in  a  dif- 
ferent rout,  and  at  length  turn  into  an  inn  in  Pic- 
cadilly, where  feveral  fervants  in  livery  appeared 
to  having  been  waiting  for  them,  and  where  his 
curiofity  was  foon  gratified  with  their  characters 
and  names. 

In  the  mean  time  the  coach  proceeded  in  its 
journey :  the  panic  of  the  paflengers  increafed 
upon  perceiving  that  the  guard  which  they  had 
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hired  did  not  come  up;  and  they  began  to  accufe 
Spiggot  of  having  betrayed  them  to  the  robbers 
for  a  fliare  of  the  booty  ;  they  could  not  help  look- 
ing  every  moment  from  the  window,  though  it  was 
fo  dark  that  a  waggon  could  not  be  feen  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty  yards;  every  tree  was  miftaken 
for  a  man  and  horfe,  the  noife  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  rode  was  believed  to  be  the  trampling 
of  purfuers,  and  they  expected  every  moment  to 
hear  the  coachman  commanded  to  ftop,  and  to 
fee  a  piftol  thruft  in  among  them  with  the  dreadful 
injun&ion,  deliver  your  money. 

Thus  far  the  diftrefs,  however  great  and  unme- 
rited, will  be  deemed  ridiculous;  the  fufFerers 
will  appear  to  have  ingenioufly  tormented  them- 
felves,  by  the  fagacity  with  which  they  reafoned 
from  appearances  intended  to  deceive  them,  and 
their  folicitude  to  prevent  mifchiefs  which  none 
would  attempt. 

But  it  happened  that  when  the  coach  had  got 
about  two  miles  out  of  town,  it  was  overtaken  by 
a  horfeman  who  rode  very  hard,  and  called  out 
with  great  eagernefs  to  the  driver  to  ftop;  this  in- 
cident among  perfons  who  had  fuffered  perpetual 
apprehenfion  and  alarm  from  the  moment  thej  fet 
out,  produced  a  proportionate  effect.  The  wife 
of  the  gentleman  was  fo  terrified,  that  ihe  funk 
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down  from  her  feat;  and  he  was  fomuch  convinc- 
ed of  his  danger,  fo  touched  at  her  diftrefs,  and  fo 
incenfed  againft  the  ruffian  who  had  produced  it, 
that  without  uttering  a  word  he  drew  a  piftol  from 
his  pocket,  and  feeing  the  man  parley  with  the 
coachman,  who  had  ftopt  his  horfes,  he  fhot  him 
dead  upon  the  fpot. 

The  man  however  who  had  thus  fallen  the  vic- 
tim of  a  frolick,  was  foon  known  to  be  the  fervant 
of  a  lady  who  had  paid  earneft  for  the  vacant  place 
in  the  ftage;  and  by  fome  accident  been  delayed  till 
it  was  fet  out,  had  followed  it  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  fent  him  before  her  to  detain  it  till  me  came 
up. 

Here  the  ridicule  is  at  an  end;  and  we  are  fur- 
prized  that  we  did  not  Iboner  refleQ:,  that  the  com- 
pany had  fufficient  caufe  for  their  fear  and  precau- 
tion, and  that  the  frolic  was  nothing  more  than  a 
lie,  which  it  would  have  been  folly  not  to  believe 
and  prefumption  to  difregard. 

The  next  day,  while  the  Bucks  were  enter- 
taining a  polite  circle  at  White's  with  an  account 
of  the  farce  they  had  played  the  night  before,  news 
arrrived  of  the  cataftrophe.  A  fudden  confufion 
covered  every  countenance,  and  they  remained 
fometime  filent  looking  upon  each  other  mutually 
accufed,  reproached,  and  condemned. 

F  f  2  This 
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This  favourable  moment  was  improved  by  a 
gentleman,  who,  though  fometimes  feen  in  that 
affrmbly,  is  yet  eminent  for  his  humanity  and  his 
wifdom.  "  A  man,"  faid  he,  €t  who  found  him- 
felf  bewildered  in  the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth 
when  the  fun  was  going  down;  would  think  him- 
felf  happy,  if  a  clue  mould  be  put  into  his  hand  by 
which  he  might  be  led  out  in  fafety,  he  would  not, 
furely,  quit  it  for  a  moment,  becaufe  it  might  pof- 
fibly  be  recovered;  and  if  he  did,  would  be  in 
perpetual  danger  of  (tumbling  upon  fome  other 
wanderer,  and  bringing  a  common  calamity  upon 
both.  In  the  maze  of  life  we  are  often  bewilder- 
ed, and  darknefs  and  danger  furround  us;  but 
every  one  may  at  leaft  fecure  confcience  againft 
the  power  of  accident,  by  adhering  inviolably  to 
that  rule,  by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  abilain  even 
from  the  appearances  of  evil.*' 


AN  INTERESTING 
SPANISH    S  TORT. 

TT  was  about  eleven  o' Clock,  on  a  fummer's 
-*•  night,  when  the  moon  fhone  in  its  full  fplen- 
dour,  that  a  poor  old  gentleman  returned  from  his 
walks  in  the  fuburbs  of  Toledo,  accompanied  by 

his 


liis  whole  family,  confiding  of  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, (a  young  girl  of  fixteen)  and  a  female  fervant. 
The  gentleman,  whofe  virtue  had  long  flood  the 
teft  of  indigence,  was  called  Don  Lewis;  his  wife 
Donna  Maria;  and  his  daughter,  whofe  mind  and 
perfon  were  equally  angelic,  Leocadia.  As  this 
worthy  groupe  approached  the  city,  they  were  met 
by  a  young  Cavalier  named  Rodolpho;  one  of 
thofe  youths  of  quality,  who  think  that  rank  and 
fortune  are  adequate  fubftitutes  for  honour  and 
decency.  He  had  juft  rifen  from  table,  and  was 
proceeding  on  his  noclurnal  rambles,  attended  by 
a  number  of  his  companions,  all  heated  with  the 
dangerous  fumes  of  wine;  their  meeting  with  Don 
Lewis  and  his  family,  was  that  of  the  wolves  and 
the  fheep. 

Thefe  youthful  debauchees  (lopped  fhort,  and 
flared  at  the  women  with  an  air  of  infolence.  One 
of  them  kifled  the  fervant;  the  old  gentleman  ex- 
poftulates;  they  infult  him ;  he  draws  his  fword 
with  a  hand  that  trembles  with  age ;  Rodolpho 
difarms  him  with  a  contemptuous  fneer;  then 
takes  Leocadia  in  his  arms,  and  efcorted  by  his 
guilty  companions,  conveys  her  in  triumph  to  the 
city. 

While  Don  Lewis  was  uttering  imprecations 
againft  his  own  weaknefs,  while  Donna  Maria  was 
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rending  the  air  with  her  cries,  and  the  fervants 
calling  in  vain  for  afliftance,  the  wretched  Leoca- 
dia  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Rodolpho ;  who,  having 
reached  his  own  manfion,  difmifled  his  friends, 
and  opening  a  private  door,  carried  his  victim  to 
his  chamber,  without  alight,  and  without  being 
feen  by  any  of  the  fervants.  Before  me  could  ef- 
fectually recover  her  fenfes,  he  there  perpetrated 
the  moft  abominable  crime,  of  which  intoxication 
and  brutality  can  render  a  man  guilty. 

When  Rodolpho  had  gratified  his  infamous  de- 
fires,  he  remained  an  inftant  in  a  ftate  of  fulpenfe, 
at  a  lofs  how  to  aft  ;  and  he  doubtlefs  experienced 
fentiments  of  remorfe  :  but  bfefore  he  could  come 
to  any  determination,  Leocadia  recovered;  all 
was  filence  and  darknefs  around  her ;  fhe  fighed, 
fhe  trembled,  and  exclaimed  with  a  feeble  voice — 
"  My  mother !  Oh  !  my  mother,  where  are  you  ? 
—  My  father !— an fwer  me;  where  am  I? — 
What  bed  is  this  ?  O  God !  my  God,  haft  thou 
forfaken  me  ?  Does  any  one  hear  me  ? — Am  I  in 
my  tomb? — Ah  wretch  that  I  am!  would  to  Hea- 
ven I  were  there !" 

At  that   moment,  Rodolpho   feized  her  hand; 
fne  fhrieked  aloud,  ftarted  from  him,  advanced  a 
few  fteps,  and  fell  on   the  floor.     Rodolpho  ap- 
proached; 
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proacbed ;  (he  then  rofe  on  her  knees  and  in  accents 
of  defpair  interrupted  by  frequent  fobs,  exclaim'd 
"  O  you,  whoever  you  are,  who  are  the  author 
of  my  mifery;  you,  who  have  juft  rendered  me 
the  moft  wretched,  the  mod  contemptible  of  crea- 
tures; if  in  your  breaft  remains  one  fingle  fpark  of 
honour;  if  your  heart  be  fufceptible  of  the  lead 
fenfeofpity;  I  befeech  you,  I  conjure  you,  to 
put  an  end  to  my  exiftence;  it  is  the  only  poffible 
reparation  for  the  injury  you  have  done  me.  In 
the  name  of  heaven,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  you,  take  away  my  life.  You  may  do  it,  with- 
out incurring  the  fmalleft  danger;  there  is  no  wit- 
nefs  here  ;  nobody  will  know  your  guilt;  the  crime 
will  be  inferior  to  that  you  have  already  commit- 
ted :  and  I  think —  yes,  I  think —  I  can  forgive 
you  all  that  you  have  done,  if  you  but  grant  my 
prefent  prayer,  and  give  me  that  death  which  is 
now  my  fole  refourcc."  As  me  uttered  thefe 
words,  me  embraced  the  knees  of  Rodolpho,  who 
immediately  left  the  room  without  fpeaking  a  fyl- 
lable ;  and  having  locked  the  door  after  him,  went 
doubtlefs  to  fee  whether  there  was  any  body  in 
the  houfe,  or  in  the  ftreet,  that  could  oppofe  the 
execution  of  a  projecl  he  had  juft  conceived. 

As  foon  as  he 'was  gone,   Leocadia  got  up,  and 
approached  ths  window,  with  a  defign  of  throwing 
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herfelf  out  of  it;  but  fhe  was  prevented  by  a  ftrong 
ihuttcr,  which  flic  was  unable  to  open.  Having 
drawn  afide  the  window  curtains,  the  light  of  the 
moon  entered  the  apartment.  Leocadia  remained 
rnotionlefs,  reflecting  on  the  mifery  of  her  fitua- 
tion:  as  fhe  caft  her  eyes  around  her,  fhe  examin- 
ed with  care  the  form  and  fize  of  the  room ;  and 
having  obferved  the  furniture,  the  pictures,  and 
the  tapettry,  fhe  difcovered  afmall  golden  crucifix 
lying  on  an  oratory,  which  fhe  took  up,  and  hid  in 
her  bofom.  She  then  placed  the  curtains  as  it  was 
before,  and  waited  in  darknefs  for  the  barbarian 
who  was  to  decide  on  her  fate. 

It  was  not  long  before  Rodolpho  returned;  he 
was  alone  and  ftill  without  alight.  He  approach- 
ed Leocadia;  and  having  tied  a  handkerchief  over- 
her  eyes,  took  her  by  the  hand,  without  uttering 
a  fingle  word,  led  her  into  the  ftreet,  and  after 
taking  feveral  turns,  flopped  at  the  door  of  the 
great  church,  where  he  left  her,  and  retired  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation. 

It  was  fometime  before  Leocadia  durft  remove 
the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes.  At  length  find- 
ing every  thing  quiet  around  her,  fhe  ventured  to 
untie  it;  and  the  church  being  the  firft  objecl  that 
prefented  itfelf  to  her  fight,  her  firfl  a&ion  was  to 
fall  on  her  knees,  and  addrefs  a  fervent  prayer  to 
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Heaven  :   fhe  then  arofe,  and  directed  her  tremb- 
ling fteps  to  the  houfe  of  Don  Lewis. 

The  wretched  parents  were  lamenting  the  lofs 
of  their  child,  when  they  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Don  Lewis  ran  to  open  it;  and  feeing  Leo- 
cadia,  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  uttering  a 
loud  exclamation  of  joy,  which  brought  Donna 
Maria,  who,  equally  furprifed  and  rejoiced,  pref- 
fed  her  daughter  to  her  bofom.  They  both  invok- 
ed the  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  their  child, 
whom  they  called  the  comfort  of  their  lives,  and 
the  fole  fupport  of  their  old  age ;  they  bathed  her 
with  the  tears  of  affe&ion  ;  and  harafled  Her  with 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  queftions,  as  effe&ually  pre- 
cluded the  podibility  of  an  anfwer. 

When  the  firft  tranfports  were  over,  the  unhap- 
py Leocadia  threw  herfelf  at  her  father's  feet,  and 
with  downcafl  eyes,  and  blufhing  countenance,  re- 
lated every  thing  that  had  parTed,  though  fhe  had 
fcarcely  ftrength  enough  to  finim  the  difmal  tale. 
Don  Lewis  raifed  her  up,  and  prefling  her  in  his 
arms,  faid,  "  My  deareft  child,  difhoriour  can 
only  refult  from  the  commiflion  of  a  crime ;  and 
thou  haft  committed  none!  Interrogate  thy  con- 
fcience;  can  it  find  in  thy  words,  actions,  or 
thoughts,  the  fmalleft  fubjed  for  reproach?  No, 
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my  child,  thou  art  ftill  the  fame,  ftill  my  good,  my 
virtuous  Leocadia  ;  and  my  paternal  heart  efteems, 
refpefts,  and  venerates  thee,  more  perhaps  lhan 
before  thy  misfortune.'' 

Leocadia,  encouraged  by  thefe  afTeftionate  ex- 
preffions  fhewed  her  father  the  crucifix,  which  (he 
had  brought  away  with  her,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  one  day  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  her  ravifh- 
er.  The  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  cruci- 
fix, and  fhedding  tears,  thus  addrefled  it,  <c  O  my 
God!  may  your  eternal  juftice  deign  to  difcover, 
deign  to  prefent  to  my  fight,  the  barbarian  who 
has  injured  my  child,  my  arm  mail  recover  the  vi- 
gour of  youth,  and  wafh  away  the  infult  with  his 
guilty  blood!" 

The  tranfports  of  Don  Lewis  augmented  the 
grief  of  Leocadia;  which  her  mother  endeavour- 
ed to  foothe  by  taking  the  crucifix  from  her  huf- 
band;  who,  forgetting  his  anger,  when  the  objeft 
that  caufed  it  was  removed,  again  returned  to  con- 
fole  his  daughter  both  by  words  and  carefles. 

After  fome  time,  wholly  devoted  to  forrow,  the 
unfortunate  Leocadia  recovered  a  fmall  portion 
of  her  loft  tranquillity  ;  but  me  never  left  thehoufe 
for  a  moment,  from  a  conviclion  that  her  counte- 
nance would  betray,  to  every  one  flie  met,  the 
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cruel  outrage  fhe  had  differed. — Alas!  me  foon 
found  more  powerful  inducements  to  keep  herfelf 
concealed  !  Not  many  weeks  had  elapfed,  before 
fhe  perceived  (he  was  pregnant;  a  difcovery  which 
affe&ed  her  fo  deeply,  that  her  father  and  mother 
had  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  prevail  on  her  to  fur- 
vive  it.  For  feveral  days,  fhe  refufed  all  kind  of 
nourifhment ;  and  courted  death,  as  the  only  fource 
from  whence  fhe  could  derive  confolation.  But 
affection  for  her  parents,  and  refpecl;  for  the  new 
character  me  was  about  to  affume,  overcame,  at 
length,  the  fuggeftions  of  defpair,  and  fortified 
her  mind  with  fufficient  refolution  to  fupport  the 
evils  flie  was  doomed  to  experience. 

When  the  time  of  her  delivery  approached  Don 
Lewis  and  his  wife  hired  a  fmall  country  houfe, 
whither  they  repaired  without  a  fingle  attendant ; 
and  Donna  Maria  herfelf  fupplied  the  place  of  a 
midwife.  With  her  affiftance  Leocadia  gave  birth 
to  a  lovely  boy ;  to  whom  Don  Lewis  flood  god- 
father, and  beftowed  on  him  his  own  name.  The 
mother  foon  recovered;  and  as  fhe  experienced 
much  affeftion  for  her  child,  being  never  eafy  when 
he  was  out  of  her  fight,  her  parent  refolved  to 
keep  him  in  the  houfe,  and  to  pafs  him  for  the  fon 
of  a  near  relation.  When  the  health  of  Leocadia 
was  fufficiently  rc-eftablifhed,  they  all  returned  to 
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Toledo,  where  no  one  had  fufpefted  the  true  caufe 
of  their  abfence.  The  adventure  of  Rodolpho 
(who  foon  after  it  happened,  had  fet  out  on  a 
journey  to  Naples)  made  no  noife;  and  Leocadia, 
an  obje£l  of  univerfal  refpec~l  and  efteem,  conti- 
nued to  difcharge  with  equal  ftriftnefs,  the  facred 
duties  of  a  parent  and  a  child. 

Young  Lewis,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  in 
age  and  beauty,  daily  acquiring  new  charms,  and 
exhibiting  frequent  proofs  of  an  underftanding  far 
above  his  years.     One  day,  when  he  had  juft  en- 
tered his  eighth  year;  there  was  a   grand  combat 
of  bulls  in  the  city;  and  the  child  placed  himfelf 
at  the  door  of  his  mother's  houfe,  to  fee  the  pro- 
ceffion  of  young  noblemen  who  were  to  enter  the 
lifts  wi;h  thofe  ferocious  animals.     Endeavouring 
to  crofs  the  ftreet,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  fight 
of  the  procefiion,  he  was  rode  over  by  one  of  the 
troop,  whofe  horfe  had  run   away  with  him,  and 
received  a  wound  in  the  head,  from  whence  iflued 
a  great  quantity  of  blood.     A  crowd  fpeedily  col- 
lected around  him,  as  he  lay  crying  on  the  pave- 
ment; and  a  venerable  cavalier  who  was  going  to 
the  combat,   attended  by  a  number  of  fervants 
having  approached  to  enquire  the  caufe  of  the  tu- 
mult, and  feeing  the  child  in  that  condition,  imme- 
diately alighted,  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  wi- 
ped 


ped  the  blood  from  his  wound;  then  fending  for 
the  beft  furgeon  in  the  place,  pierced  the  crowd, 
and  carried  him  to  his  own  houfe. 

During  this  time,  Don  Lewis,    his  wife,   and 
daughter,  having  been  informed  of  the  accident, 
Leocadia  ran  into   the   ftreet,  and  as    the   tears 
ftreamed  from  her  eyes,  called  aloud  for  her  fon. 
Her  father  followed  her,  and  in  vain  conjured  her 
tobefilent;  the  people  joined  in  their  lamenta- 
tations,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  point  out  the 
road  which  the  old  cavalier  had  taken.     They 
purfued  him  with   hafty  fteps ;  and  being  arrived 
at  his  houfe,  ran  up  to  the  apartment  where  the 
child  lay,  under  the  hand  of  the  furgeon  who  was 
dreffing  his  wound.     Leocadia  folded  him  in  her 
arms,  and  anxioufly  enquired  whether  the  wound 
was  dangerous  j  and  being  affured  of  the  contrary, 
her  exclamations  of  grief  were  fucceeded  by  de- 
monftrations  of  joy,  equally  extravagant.    While 
me  was  thus  giving  vent  to  the  effufions  of  mater- 
nal tendernefs,  Don  Lewis  and  his  wife  returned 
thanks  to  the  old  cavalier  for  his  kindnefs  and  hu- 
manity :  they  told  him  that  the  child  was  the  fon 
of  a  diftant  relation;   and  that  having  had  him 
from  his  infancy,  their  daughter  had  conceived  as 
great  an  affection  for  him  as  if  he  were  her  own. 

When 
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When  the  fears  of  Leocadia  for  the  fafety  of 
her  child,  had  fubfided,  fhe  fet  herfelf  down  on 
the  bedfide,  and  caft  her  eyes  around  the  roorp ; 
but  what  was  her  furprife,  when  (he  faw  the  fame 
furniture,  and  the  fame  pictures,  as  the  light  of 
the  moon  had  once  difcovered  to  her  fight!  fhe 
perceived  the  fame  oratory^  from  whence  fhe  had 
taken  the  crucifix;  the  tapeftry  was  the  fame;  in 
fhort,  every  thing  befpoke  the  fatal  apartment  in 
•which  her  chaftity  had  fuffered  fo  grofs  a  vio- 
lation. 

The  dreadful  recollection  overpowered  her  fpi- 
rits,  already  exhaufted  by  too  violent  exertion; 
the  colour  forfook  her  cheeks,  and  flie  funk  fenfe- 
lefs  on  the  floor.  Her  parents  ran  to  her  aflift- 
ance,  and  having  by  the  ufual  applications,  reftor- 
ed  her  to  her  fenfes,  immediately  conveyed  her  to 
their  own  houfe.  She  would  fain  have  taken,  her 
child  with  her ;  but  the  old  cavalier  was  fo  earn- 
ed in  his  entreaties  for  him  to  remain  where  he 
was,  till  his  health  mould  be  perfectly  re-eftab- 
lifhed,  that  they  could  not  refift  his  folicitations. 

As  foon  as  they  were  alone,  Leocadia  commu- 
nicated to  her  parents  the  obfervations  fhe  had 
made,  and  affured  them  that  the  houfe  they  had 
juft  left,  was  certainly  the  refidence  of  her  ravifh- 
cr.  Don  Lewis  inftantly  went  to  obtain  every 
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fpecies  of  information,  which  the  importance  of 
the  fubjecl:  demanded.  The  refult  of  the  enquiries 
was  this — That  the  old  cavalier's  name  was  Don 
Diego  de  Lara ;  that  he  had  a  fon  called  Rodol- 
pho,  who  had  pafled  the  laft  feven  years  at  Naples, 
where  his  manners  had  undergone  fuch  a  total 
change,  that  from  being  the  moft  irregular  and 
unprincipled  young  man  in  Toledo,  he  had  be- 
come a  model  of  prudence  and  virtue ;  and  that 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  joined  to  his  mental 
accomplifhments,  rendered  him  the  moft  defirable 
man  for  a  hufband  of  any  in  Caftile. 

Don  Lewis  and  his  wife  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  Rodolpho  was  the  man  who  had  difhonoured 
Leocadia.  But  could  they  flatter  themfelves  that 
Jie  would  repair  the  outrage  he  had  committed,  by 
efpoufing  the  daughter  of  a  perfon,  who,  though 
he  could  boaft  of  a  noble  defcent,  and  a  fpotlefs 
reputation,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  pooreft 
nobleman  in  Toledo  ?  No,  he  did  not  encourage 
fuch  pleafing  hopes ;  all  his  thoughts,  therefore 
were  bent  on  revenge.  But  Leocadia,  befeeching 
him  to  leave  the  management  of  this  intricate  af- 
fair wholly  to  her,  and  not  to  interfere  till  fhe 
fhould  require  his  interference,  he  was  induced, 
though  not  without  great  reluctance,  to  comply 
with  her  requeft.  She  now  reflected,  therefore, 
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no  the  beft  mode  of  reconciling  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence with  the  prefervation  of  her  honour.  Her 
child  ftill  remaining  at  Don  Diego's;  and  that 
worthy  old  man  paid  him  every  poflible  attention. 
His  wound  wore  a  favourable  appearance;  and 
his  mother,  together  with  Don  Lewis  and  his  wife, 
pafled  whole  days  in  his  room. 

One  day,  as  Leocadia  was  alone  with  Don  Die- 
go, who  held  her  fon  in  his  arms,  and  careffed 
him  with  all  the  fondnefs,  fhe  could  not  refrain 
from  burfting  into  tears  ;  when  Don  Diego  prcfled 
her  with  fuch  friendly  anxiety  to  declare  the  caufe 
of  her  grief,  that  being  unable  to  withftand  his  fo- 
licitations,  fhe  related  with  a  heavy  heart  and  de- 
jecled  countenance,  every  thing  which  happened 
in  his  houfe;  and,  in  proof  of  her  aflertions,  pro- 
duced the  crucifix,  which  Don  Diego  immediately 
recolle&ed.  She  then  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  exclaimed — 4C  Though  your  fon  has  difho- 
noured  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  embracing  your 
knees ;  though  your  fon  has  condemned  me  to 
difgrace  and  mifery,  I  cannot  withold  my  love 
from  you;  I  cannot  but  efteem  you  as  the  bell  of 
fathers.'* 

The  child,  feeing  his  mother  cry,  wept  from  fym- 
pathy;  and  Don  Diego,  unable  to  refift  fuch  an 
affefting  fight,  raifed  up  Leocadia,  preffing  her 

and 


and  her  fon,  alternately  to  his  bofom,  fwore  that 
Rodolpho  fhould  either  marry  her,  or  remain  (in- 
gle during  his  whole  life.  In  confequence  of  this 
declaration,  he  wrote  to  his  fon  the  very  next  day, 
commanding  him  to  repair  to  Toledo  without  de- 
lay, in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
he  had  chofen  for  his  daughter-in-law.  Rodolpho 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  arrived  at  his  father's 
houfe;  who  after  the  firft  congratulations  were 
over,  began  to  talk  of  his  approaching  nuptials. 
He  expatiated  greatly  on  the  riches  of  his  deftined 
bride,  but  concluded  by  (hewing  a  hideous  pic- 
ture, which  could  not  fail  to  excite  difguft.  Ro- 
dolpho, accordingly,  fhuddered  at  the  idea  of  mar- 
rying fuch  an  object  of  deformity;  and  attempted 
to  remonftrate  with  his  father  on  the  impoflibility 
of  obeying  his  commands:  but  Don  Diego  afium- 
ing  an  air  of  feverity,  told  him,  that  fortune  was 
the  only  point  worthy  of  confideratiori  in  a  matri- 
monial connexion.  Rodolpho,  however,  de- 
claimed with  great  eloquence  againft  a  principle 
fo  deftru&ive  of  human  felicity;  adding,  that  it 
had  been  his  conftant  prayer  to  Heaven  to  find  a 
•wife,  endued  with  prudence  and  beauty,  whofe 
fortune  he  might  make,  in  return  for  the  happinefs 
he  was  fure  to  derive  from  her  fociety. 

H  h  Don 
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Don  Diego  diflembling  his  joy  at  the  promul- 
gation of  fentiments  fo  congenial  with  his  own  was 
proceeding  to  combat  the  doftrine  advanced  by 
his  Ton,  when  a  fervant  announced  Donna  Maria, 
Leocadia,  and  her  child,  who  had  come  to  fup 
•with  him.  Never  did  Leocadia  appear  fo  lovely ; 
it  feemed  as  if  the  native  graces  and  beauty  of  her 
perfon  had  received  the  aid  of  fupernatural  em- 
bellifhments.  Her  charms  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
Rodolpho,  who  eagerly  afkcd  his  father  who  that 
divine  creature  was?  Don  Diego  pretending  not 
to  hear  him,  advanced  to  the  ladies,  and  was  griev- 
ed to  fee  a  deadly  palenefs  over-fpread  the  face  of 
Leocadia,  to  feel  her  hands  trembling  within  his 
own,  and  to  perceive  that  the  fight  of  his  fon  had 
almoft  deprived  her  of  her  fenfes.  Her  utmoft  ef- 
forts were  inadequate  to  fupport  her  courage  on  this 
trying  occafion;  fhe  fainted,  and  Rodolpho  ran 
to  her  afliftance  with  an  enthufiaftic  ardour,  that 
charmed  his  worthy  parent. 

At  length  fhe  recovered  and  fupper  was  ferved ; 
during  which  the  eyes  of  Rodolpho  were  invariably 
fixed  on  Leocadia  who  fcarcely  dared  look  up ; 
fhe  fpoke  little,  but  her  words  were  expreffive  of 
her  fenfe,  and  were  pronounced  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  which  augmented  the  pleafure  Rodolpho  ex- 
perienced in  liftening  to  them.  Her  child  was 

feated 
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feated  by  the  fide  of  his  father,  and  by  his  infinuat- 
ing  looks  and  innocent  carefies,  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  gained  his  friendfhip,  fo  far  as  to  ex- 
tort a  remark,  that  the  father  of  fuch  a  child, 
ought  to  efteem  himfelf  a  happy  mortal. 

After  fupper,  Rodolpho,  ftricken  with  the  charms 
of  Leocadia,  took  his  father  afide,  and  told  him, 
in  a  refpeBful  but  decifive  manner,  that  nothing 
fhould  ever  induce  him  to  marry  the  perfon  whofe 
portrait  he  had  fhewn  him.  "  You  muft  though," 
replied  the  old  man — "  unlefs  you  prefer  the 
young  and  noble  lady,  with  whom  you  have  jufl 
fupped. — ;<  O  gracious  heavens!"  exclaimed  Ro- 
dolpho, c<  would  me  but  deign  to  accept  my  hand, 
I  fhould  be  the  happiefl  of  men!"  "And  I  the 
happieft  of  fathers — if  my  fon,  by  fuch  an  alliance, 
could  atone  for  the  crime  which  has  polluted  his 
honour!" 

He  then  told  Rodolpho  all  he  knew;  and  draw- 
ing the  golden  crucifix  from  his  bofom — c*  There 
my  fon,"  faid  he,  "there  is  the  witnefs  and  judge 
of  tjiat  horrible  outrage  which  your  blind  obedi- 
ence to  a  vicious  impulfe  induced  you  to  commit; 
a  judge  who  will  not  forgive  you,  till  you  fhall 
have  obtained  the  forgivenefs  of  Leocadia."  The 
blufh  of  confcious  guilt  now  tinged  the  cheek  of 
Rodolpho,  who  ran  to  throw  himfelf  at  Leocadia's 
H  h  2  feet. 
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feet. — Cfi  I  have  deferved  your  hatred  and  con- 
tempt," exclaimed  he;  "but  if  love  the  moft  re- 
fpeclful,  if  repentance  the  moft  fincere,  can  be 
deemed  worthy  of  pardon,  do  not  refufe  to  beftow 
it  on  me.  Confider  that  a  fingle  word  from  your 
lips  will  either  render  me  the  vileft  and  moft 
wretched  of  men,  or  the  moft  tender  and  happieft 
of  hufbands." 

Leocadia  was  filent  for  an  inftant,  while  her 
eyes,  over-flowing  with  tears,  were  fixed  on  Ro- 
dolpho;  then  turning  to  her  fon,  me  took  him  up 
in  her  arms,  and  delivered  him  to  his  father. 
c*  There,"  faid  me  with  a  feeble  voice,  "  there  is 
my  anfwer!  may  that  child  render  you  as  happy 
as  he  had  made  me  miferable! 

A  Prieft  and  two  witnefles  being  immediately 
fent  for,  this  fortunate  nuptials  was  celebrated  that 
very  night;  and  Rodolpho  reftored  for  ever  to 
virtue,  experienced  this  important  truth —  That 
real  happiness  can  only  bcjiun.*  in  lawful  love. 

ON 
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O  N     T  H  E 

DUTT  of  IMPROVING  OUR  MINDS. 

PLAC'D  on   this  fhore  of  time's  far-ftretching 
bourn, 

With  leave  to  look  at  nature  and  return ; 
While  wave  on  wave  impels  the  human  tide, 
And  ages  fink,  forgotten  as  they  glide; 
Can  life's  fhort  duties  better  be  difcharg'd, 
Than  when  we  leave  it  with  a  mind  enlarged? 
Judg'd  not  the  old  philofopher  aright, 
When  thus  he  preach'd,  his  pupils  in  his  fight? 
It  matters  not,  my  friends,  how  low  or  high, 
Your  little  walk  of  tranfient  life  may  lie. 
Soon  will  the  reign  of  hope  and  fear  be  o'er, 
And  warring  paffions  militate  no  more. 
And,  truft  me,  he  who,  having  once  furvey'd 
The  Good  and  Fair  which  nature's  wifdom  made, 
The  fooneft  to  his  former  (late  retires, 
And  feels  the  peace  of  fatisfied  defires, 
(Let  others  deem  more  wifely  if  they  can) 
I  look  on  him  to  be  the  happieft  man. 
So  thought  the  facred  fage,  in  whom  I  truft, 
Becaufe  I  feel  his  fentiments  are  juft.  ;  V 

'Twas  not  in  luftrums  of  long-counted  years, 
That  fwell  th'  alternate  reign  of  hopes  and  fears^ 
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Not  in  the  fplendid  fcenes  of  pain  and  ftrife, 

That  wifdom  plac'd  the  dignity  of  life; 

To  ftudy  nature  was  the  tafk  affign'd, 

And  learn  from  her  th'  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 

MIND  ; 

Learn  from  her  works  whatever  truth  admires, 
And  fleep  in  death  with  fatisfied  deGres. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.   JO  HNSON." 

DR.  JOHNSON  was  exceedingly  difpofed  to 
the  general  indulgence  of  children,  and  was 
even  fcrupuloufly  and  ceremonioufly  attentive  not 
to  offend  them.  He  had  ftrongly  perfuaded  him- 
felf  of  the  difficulty  people  always  find  to  erafe 
early  impreffions  either  of  kindnefs  or  refentment, 
and  faid,  he  mould  never  have  fo  loved  his  mo- 
ther when  a  man,  had  me  not  given  him  coffee, 
me  could  ill  afford,  to  gratify  his  appetite  when  a 
boy :  and  being  afked,  whether,  if  he  had  had 
children,  he  would  have  taught  them  any  thing, 
he  replied,  that  he  (hould  willingly  have  lived  om 
bread  and  water  to  obtain  inftruQion  for  them. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  ,-|0 

GIOTTO. 

AS  Cimabue  was  going  one  day  from  Florence 
to  Vefpignano,  he  faw  in  the  fields  a  fhep- 
herd's  boy  drawing  upon  a  flat  ftone,  with  a  point- 
ed one,  the  figure  of  a  fheep :  This  was  Giotto. 
The  good-humoured  and  difcerning  artift  afked 
him  if  he  mould  like  to  go  home  with  him,  and 
learn  to  paint.  The  boy  replied,  «'  very  willingly, 
if  his  father  would  give  him  leave."  Permiffion 
being  obtained  from  the  father,  Cimabue  took 
Giotto  with  him  to  Florence,  where  he  foon  ex- 
celled his  Mafter,  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Florentine  School. 

A  L  I    and    O  R  A  S  M  I  N, 

O  R     T  H  E 

EFFECTS  of  EN  V  Y; 

AN    ORIENTAL    TALE. 

HEN  Muley  Muftapha  fwayed  the  Otto- 


w 


man  Empire,  lived  AH  and  Orafmin,  fons 
of  two  moft  eminent  Lords  in  the  court  of  Amu- 
rath  his  father:  they  were  born  on  the  fame  day; 

had 
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had  been  companions  from  infancy;  contemplated 
together  the  flupendous  beauties  of  Nature  ;  fcru- 
tinized  the  complicated  labyrinths  of  Knowledge; 
cultivated  the  heroick  difcipline  of  War;  and 
courted  the  irrefiftible  Graces  calculated  to  meli- 
orate the  ruggedneis  of  the  foldicr,  and  familia- 
rize the  pedantick  ftiffnefs  of  the  fcholar;  poliihed 
the  invaluable  precepts  of  Wifdom,  and  make 
even  Virtue's  felf  more  divine.  It  was  determined 
at 'their  births,  by  the  Genii  of  Excellence,  that 
AH  mould  furpafs  Orafmin  in  beauty  of  perfon, 
ftrength  of  body,  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  though 
the  latter  apparently  pottefled  all  the  candour  and 
generofity  of  the  former,  he  was  in  reality  fubtle 
and  felfim ;  jealous  of  merit,  and  impatient  of  fu- 
periority;  yet  the  facred  ,zone  of  friendfhip  was 
mutually  exchanged  between  them,  and  they  were 
the  fole  confidants  of  each  other. 

A  foil  fo  ungrateful  as  the  bread  of  Orafmin 
•was  little  propitious  to  the  feeds  of  amity  ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  increafing  maturity  confirmed  proportion- 
ately the  unkind  bias  of  nature.  In  all  their  emu- 
latory  exercifes,  the  wreath  of  victory  was  the  boon 
of  Ali,  who  wore  it  with  the  moft  conciliating  de- 
meanour :  but  nothing  could  reconcile  Orafiwin 
to  repeated  difappointment ;  continual  defeat  in- 
crealed  his  chagrin  ;  his  friendfliip  daily  fubfided  ; 

he 
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he  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  for  triumph,  but  the 
refult  was  ever  accumulated  mortification  ;  till,  at 
length,  envy  took  poffeflion  of  his  breaft,  and 
was  by  a  mod  important  occurrence  fublimed  intd 
a  defire  of  revenge. 

Of  Amide,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  daugh- 
ter of  the  Vizier  Omar,  they  were  both  enamour- 
ed ;  and  both  fought  her  affections,  though  un- 
known to  each  other:  but  the  talifman  of  Fortune 
was  in  the  hand  of  Ali ;  and,  by  confent  of  the 
vizier,  the  cadi  drew  up  the  contract  of  union  be- 
tween them.  Orafmin  attended  the  celebration 
of  his  friend's  nuptials;  but,  while  he  prayed 
aloud  that  Alia  might  fliower  down  innumerable 
bleffings  on  his  head,  he  curfed  him  in  his  heart) 
and  from  that  moment  meditated  his  deftru6lioh. 
But  his  refentment  he  veiled  under  the  garb  of 
extreme  folicitude;  and,  while  on  his  lips  dwelt 
the  mellifluous  accents  of  difinterefted  profeflion, 
the  deadly  gall  of  hatred  rankled  in  his  foul.  Lo! 
to  the  eye,  how  beautiful  appears  the  ferpent  of 
the  defartj  yet  in  his  mouth  is  inferted  a  barbed 
fting,  and  under  his  tongue  is  collected  the  dark 
beverage  of  death!  Orafmin,  now  ftedfaft  in  his 
hate,  waited  with  the  utmoft  anxiety  for  a  favour- 
able moment  to  effect  his  monftrous  purpofes  on 
his  rival,  as  the  tawny  lion  of  Africa  watches  art 
I  t  opportunity 
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opportunity  to  fpring  on  his  prey  :  but  the  hopes 
of  the  envious  were  vain  ;  the  conduct  of  AH  put 
Scandal  to  fhame,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  Malice. 

The  pure  blifs  which  the  new-married  couple 
enjoyed,  was  in  the  fullnefs  of  time  heightened 
extremely  by  the  birth  of  a  fon;  but  it  is  written 
in  the  ample  book  of  Nature — <fi  That  the  faireft 
bloffom  fhall  be  blighted,  and  the  green  leaf  mail 
not  laft  for  ever;  and  in  the  unutterable  volume 
of  Deftiny,  that— The  afpecl  of  human  happinefs 
is  deceitful  as  the  complexion  of  the  (Icy;  and  that 
the  exquifite  feafon  of  enjoyment  flees  away  on 
the  light  pinions  of  impatience.*'  The  fon  of 
Amine  was  ftolen  from  his  nurfej  and  the  houfe 
of  Ali,  from  being  themanfion  of  fupreme  felicity, 
became,  on  a  fudden  the  dwelling  of  anguifh  and 
the  haunt  of  defpair.  An  hundred  moons  had  re- 
volved, and  Ali  and  Amine  heard  not  of  their 
firft-born;  neither  did  the  all-wife  Alia  think  fit 
to  fupply  his  place  by  another.  At  length,  Ali 
was  difpatched  on  an  expedition  againft  the  ene- 
mies of  the  faithful;  and  Orafmin  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  ferve  under  him,  as  fecond  in  command. 
He  refolved  to  thwart  him  all  he  could  infidioufiy : 
and,  by  a  well-concerted  ftratagem,  and  moft  con- 
iummate  addrefs,  made  fo  grand  a  diverfion  in  fa- 
vour 
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vour  of  the  foe,  that  the  Muflulmen  were  not  only 
defeated;  but,  apparently  to  the  whole  army, 
through  the  imbecility  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  narrowly  efcaped  being  made  a  prifoner. 

The  fagacious  Ali,  however,  though  he  little 
fufpected  the  treachery  of  Orafrnin,  knew  well 
where  the  blame  lay ;  yet,  rather  than  his  friend 
fhould  fuffer,  nobly  chofe  to  keep  filence,  and 
himfelf  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  Sultan's  dif- 
pleafure.  The  perfidious  Orafmin,  internally  re- 
joicing at  the  effeQ;  of  his  art,  with  the  greateft 
pleafure  received  the  news,  that  the  generous  Ali 
was  banimed  his  fovereign's  prefence,  and  had 
retired  to  hide  his  fhame  far  from  the  royal  city. 
Time,  however,  and  the  intereft  of  Omar,  once 
more  reftored  AH  to  Muftapha's  favour :  he  was 
entrufted,  in  a  full  divan,  with  an  embaffy  to  the 
Chriftian  ftates ;  and  returned,  after  having  con- 
cluded his  million  in  the  moft  honourable  manner. 
But  it  fhould  feem  that  the  Genii  of  Profperity 
had  refigned  his  deftiny  to  the  Spirits  of  Maledic- 
tion; the  fublirne  fatisfadion  he  received  from  the 
approving  fmiles  of  his  royal  mailer,  were  blafted 
by  the  intelligence  that  Aiuine,  the  wife  of  his 
bofom,  was  no  more  !  At  his  departure,  fhe  had 
retired  to  a  houfe  which  he  polfefled  by  the  fea- 
ihore;  and  it  was  her  cuftom  every  evening  to 

I  i  3  ramble 
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ramble  among  the  rocks,  as  if  to  look  for  his  re- 
turn :  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions  fhe  never  re- 
turned; and  her  attendants  concluded  that  (he 
muft  have  been  drowned.  AH  was  diftracled  at 
the  information,  aud  flew  from  fociety  to  bury  his 
grief  in  fympathizing  folitude.  In  the  mean  time, 
partly  through  forrowing  for  his  daughter,  and 
partly  through  the  dilapidations  of  time,  the  vene- 
rable Omar  refigned  his  feat  of  mortality ;  and 
Orafmin,  by  mere  intrigue,  obtained  the  poft  of 
tempory  Vizier;  as  Muftapha  had  proclaimed, 
that  no  one  fhould  be  confirmed  in  it,  but  he  who 
{hould  perform  an  a£lion  worthy  of  fuch  a  reward. 

Orafmin,  however,  through  the  moft  refined 
artifice,  had  almoft  induced  the  Sultan  to  perpe- 
tuate his  claim  to  the  vizierfhip;  when  Nadar  If* 
moul,  with  a  formidable  army,  approached,  with 
all  the  incolence  of  a  rebel,  within  two  days 
march  of  the  royal  capital.  The  voice  of  rebel- 
lion pierces1  the  recefles  of  grief;  and  Ali,  rouzed 
from  his  defponding  lethargy  by  the  eminent  dan- 
ger of  his  country,  haftened  to  court ;  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  entreated  leave  to 
march  againft  Nadar,  and  retrieve  his  former  dif- 
honour.  Muley  readily  complied ;  and  Ali  took 
the  field  with  a  lefs,  but  a  much  better  difciplined 
army  than  that  of  Nadar  :  viSory  ftrode  before 

him; 
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him ;  the  deluded  forces  of  the  traitor  threw  down 
their  arms,  but  it  was  the  will  of  Alia  that  their 
leader  fhould  efcape. 

X 

The  acclamations  of  thoufands  proclaimed  the 
honourable  return  of  AH;  and  Orafmin,  making 
a  virtue  of  neceflity,  was  the  firft  to  declare  him 
worthy  of  the  viziermip.  He  at  firft  hefitated  to 
accept  it,  for  the  memory  of  Amine  had  eftranged 
his  heart  from  fociety  ;  but,  reflecting  that  man 
was  not  made  for  himfelf,  and  he  who  flights  the 
power  of  doing  good  is  an  enemy  to  human  na- 
ture, he  received  it  at  the  hands  of  his  gracious 
fovereign  with  the  moft  zealous  and  heartfelt  pro- 
feflions  of  gratitude.  The  torments  of  Orafmin 
increafed  daily  ;  and  though  he  obferved  the  moft 
marked  attention  to  his  rival  outwardly,  the  dark 
projects  of  revenge  continually  abforbed  his  mind. 
An  orphan,  who  from  earlieft  infancy  had  been 
under  his  protection,  loved,  and  was  beloved  by 
his  daughter;  he  had  long  noticed  it,  but  conceal- 
ed that  knowledge.  One  day,  when  the  lovers 
were  enjoying,  as  they  thought,  the  blifles  of  fe- 
curity,  he  furprifed  them,  and  with  a  ftern  frown 
bicJ  Ibrahim  follow  him.  They  entered  a  private 
apartment ;  when  Orafmin,  feating  himfelf,  thus 
addrefTed  the  youth  who  ftood  trembling  before 
him — <c  Ibrahim,  when  the  angel  of  death  de- 
prived 
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prived  thee  of  thy  parents,  and  the  angel  of  ad- 
verfity  deftroyed  the  fortunes  of  thine  houfe,  thou 
waft  infenfible  to  thy  lofs.  Thy  father  had  been 
my  moft  intimate  friend,  and  I  took  thee  under 
my  prote&ion.  I  have  been  to  thee  as  a  father, 
and  thou  haft  been  profufe  in  profeffions  of  grati- 
tude ;  but  it  is  by  deeds  alone  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  fincerity  of  the  heart,  and  Orafmin  now 
finds  it  neceffary  to  put  thy  gratitude  to  trial." 
Then  giving  him  a  letter,  bade  him  read  it;  which 
the  terrified  Ibrahim,  immediately  opening,  found 
to  contain  thefe  words — 

"  Ali  Mahomet,  to  his  efteemed  friend,  Nadar 
Iflmoul,  greeting,  health  and  happinefs.  To  the 
tyrant  Muftapha,  defpair  and  death!  The  plan  of 
thy  defeat  was  well  managed;  the  credulous  Muley 
is  compleady  deceived,  and  has  made  me  Vizier: 
he  little  dreams,  that  he  has  put  himfelf  into  the 
power  of  his  moft  implacable  enemy.  I  difpatched 
this  by  a  trufty  meflenger;  by  whom,  from  time 
to  time,  I  fhall  communicate  to  thee  what  fteps 
thou  art  to  take.  At  prefent,  keep  ftill  where 
thou  art;  and  I  hope  foon  to  call  thee  from  thy 
hiding-place,  to  mare  with  me  the  empire  of  the 
ufurping  Othmans. 

Thine  in  all  the  ardour  of  fincerity, 
"  Ali  Mahomet." 
c '  Among 
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tc  Among  the  talents  thou  poflefled,"  continued 
Orafmin,  "  thou  haft   that  of  imitating,   beyond 
the  poffibility  of  detection,  the  moft  difficult  hand- 
writing; tranfcribe,  then,  that  letter  in  the  charac- 
ters of  AH  our  vizier,  fpecimens  of  which  I  fhall 
give  thee;  and,  if  thou  fucceedeft  to  my  wifh,  the 
hand  of  my  daughter  Almeria,  whom  thou  loveft, 
fhall  be  thine."     The   agitation  of  furprize  which 
poflefled  the  youthful  Ibrahim,  left  him  not  words 
to  reply;  he  ftammered  a  few  incoherent  words; 
when  Orafmin,  drawing  his  fcymitar,    cried — "  I 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with!  to  the  tafk  this  moment; 
or,  by  the  head  of  Mahomet,  thou  fhalt  follow  the 
fhade   of  thy   father!  But,  I  again   repeat  it,  if 
thou  pleafeft  me,    Almeria  fhall  be  thine  to-mor- 
row." Flattered  by  the  hopes  of  poflefling  Almeria, 
but  more  through  fear  at  the  threats  of  Orafmin, 
Ibrahim  fat  down,  without  a  thought  of  the  con- 
fequences  which  might  enfue,  to  imitate  the  trea- 
fonous  fcroll.     The  monfter  who  compelled  him 
to  the  action,  was  delighted  with  his  performance: 
and,  calling  for  fherbet,  he  drank,  telling  Ibrahim 
to  pledge  him,  then,  bidding  him  good  night  with 
a  farcaftical  fmile,  and  fecuring  the  door  when  he 
went,  left  him  in  a  moft  painful  reverie. 

Repairing  to  the  walls  of  the  feraglio,  he   en- 
tered by  a  private  paflage,  through  which  the  Em- 
peror 
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peror  always  pafled  when  wont  to  furvey  the  royal 
city  in  difguife;  and  which,  by  having  been  vizier^ 
he  was  well  acquainted  with:  and  having,  while  in 
office,  procured  falfe  keys  to  the  various  doors, 
he  eafily  found  admiffion  to  the  fecret  audience 
chamber,  where  none  but  the  vizier  can  enter,  on 
pain  of  death,  without  permifiion  of  the  Sultan ; 
and,  there  leaving  the  letter,  he  returned  to  his 
houfe  exulting  in  the  hope  that  Muftapha  would 
difcover  it  when  he  retired  there  alone,  as  was  his 
cuftom  every  night,  to  infpecl  fuch  difpatches  as 
the  vizier  in  the  day  prepared  for  his  approbation : 
trufting  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan  on  the  extreme  cre- 
dulity and  impetuofity  of  that  monarch,  which  hur- 
ried him  into  a&ions  that  provided  him  the  mod 
fevere  repentance  for  his  moments  of  reflection. 
The  e vent  juftified  his  moft  fanguine  expectations; 
and,  before  the  firft  watch  of  the  night  was  pafled, 
a  hafiy  meflenger  fummoned  him  to  a  fecret  au- 
dience in  the  palace.  The  Sultan  prefented  him 
with  the  letter;  he  read  it,  and  appeared  petrified 
with  aftonifhment:  compared  the  writing  with 
fome  of  Ali's  he  had  purpofely  brought  \vith  him* 
tofatisfy  himfelf  of  it's  identity;  then  bemoaning 
the  defalcation  of  his  friend,  in  accents  of  the  moft 
arfully  counterfeited  grief,  and  after  an  apparent 
ftruggle  between  duty  and  friendship — '*  Glory," 
faid  he,  "  to  God  and  his  prophet ;  long  life  to  the 

com. 
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commander  of  the  faithful  and  deftru&ion  to  big 
enemies!  The  profound  duty  every  Muflulman 
owes  to  the  vicegerent  of  Alia,  obliges  me  to.dif- 
penfe  with  the  fcruples  of  an  ill-placed  friendmip; 
and  declare  that  the  conduct  of  Ali  has  long  ap- 
peared tome  as  involved  in  the  veil  of  myftery: 
the  plaufible  manner  in  which  he  has  ever  demean- 
ed himfelfj  I  have  difcovered,  beyond  a  doubt, 
has  been  only  a  bait  for  popularity;  too  ardent  a 
love  for  what  is  a  certain  criterion  of  unwarrant- 
able ambition.  I  once  had  the  mortification  to 
witnefs  the  fliameful  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  arms3 
under  his  command.  I  had  then  many  reafons  to 
fufpeft  treachery:  but  the  implicit  confidence  I, 
with  the  empire  at  large,  put  in  him,  made  me 
difcredit  my  own  fenfes;  and  it  was  the  fame  in- 
fatuation which  induced  me  to  be  the  foremoft  in 
declaring  him  the  mod  eligible  for  the  vizier(hip9 
when  returned  from  meeting  the  rebel  Ifmoul. 
Yet,  when  I  reflect,  in  fober  reafon,  on  the  na- 
ture of  that  aftion,  and  behold  the  infurgents, 
though  greatly  fuperior  in  force,  throwing  down 
their  arms  almoft  without  the  fhado w  of  refi fiance, 
and  their  leader  fuffered  to  efcape,  it  imprefles 
me  as  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  newly-difcovered  inftrument  of  treafon."— 
"  Thou  art  right,  Orafmin,  interrupted  the  en- 
raged Muftapha :  "  convey  him  inftantly  to  a 
K  k  dungeon; 
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dungeon;  and  to-morrow's  fun  fhall  behold  in- 
flicted on  him  the  reward  of  his  treachery  !" 

"  Will  it  pleafe  the  gracious  emblem  of  Alia,'* 
replied  Orafmin,  ct  to  liften  a  moment  longer, 
without  anger,  to  his  (lave;  while  he  offers,  as 
Alia  himfelf  can  witnefs,  the  counfel  only  dic- 
tated by  that  unfhaken  attachment  ever  evinced  by 
his  houfe  to  the  renowned  family  of  the  Oth- 
mans?" — c{  Speak  on,  and  not," — returned  Mufta- 
pha.  Orafmin  proceeded — "  Thou  knoweft  well, 
O  glory  of  thy  race!  that  AH  is  the  idol  oft  the 
deluded  multitude;  and  mould  they  behold  him 
going  forth  to  execution,  what  defperate  fteps 
may  not  their  blind  attachment  induce  them  to 
take  for  his  prefervation.  And  a  commotion  once 
begun,  as  we  know  not  how  far  the  treaibn  has 
fpread,  may  encourage  hundreds  of  accomplices 
in  the  guilt  to  come  forward  ;  and,  led  by  Nadar, 
who  doubtlefs  is  at  hand,  induce  the  populace  to 
join  the  compact  of  treafon,  releafe  Ali,  and  (hake 
perhaps  even  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman 
throne?  Let  policy,  then,  bid  Juftice  ftrike  this 
night;  fo,  the  root  of  the  confederacy  being  cut 
away,  the  branches  fhall  neceflarily  wither;  and, 
when  to-morrow's  fun  fhall  expofe  the  traitor's 
head,  branded  with  his  crime,  to  the  trembling  peo- 
ple, thy  fubjecls  fhall  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  their 
obedience — taught  by  the  awful  leflbn,  that  the 
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moft  exalted  enemies  of  Muftapha  are  the  fated 
victims  of  dellruBion  !"  He  ceafed.  *'  By  Ma- 
homet, I  fwear,"  rejoined  the  Sukan,  "  thy  rea- 
fons  are  juft  !  See  him  inftantly  difpatched!  "  Be 
this,"  prefenting  his  ring,  "  thy  warrant.  Be 
gone  !*'  Orafinin  wanted  not  urging,  he  feized 
Ali  ;  but  appeared  not  before  him,  till  he  be- 
held him  extended  on  the  floor  of  a  loathfome 
dungeon,  fecured  by  the  pondrous  manacles  of 
injuftice.  On  entering,  having  ordered  the  guard 
to  withdraw — "Mahomet!''  faid  he,  "is  it  my 
noble  friend  Ali  I  am  commiffioned  to  guard? 
Can  any  wretch  have  accufed  thee  of  a  crime 
meriting  fuch  diihonour !  thou,  \vhofe  name 
fcandal  had  not  even  dared  to  prophane?  Alas! 
my  friend  !  where  will  oppreffion  finifh  its  ca- 
reer!"— "  I  know  not,  my  dear  Orafmin!"  re- 
plied the  injured  Ali,  half  railing  himfelf,  "  my 
crime,  nor  mine  accufer :  innocence,  however,  is 
my  fupport;  and,  while  thou  art  my  gaoler,  I 
fhall  find  pleafure  even  in  a  prifon!" — "Generous, 
noble  Ali!"  rejoined  the  brute,  "  what  is  it  I  do 
not  feel  for  thee  !  Yet  it  were  unkind  to  keep 
thee  in  fufpenfe.  Know,  then,  that  the  abandon- 
ed wretch,  who  was  the  occafion  of  the  foul  dif- 
grace  thou  endured,  is  no  other  than  thy  dear,  thy 
beloved  friend,  Orafmin! — ".Orafmin!  Orafmin !" 
with  an  accent  of  doubting  horror,  enquired  the 
K  k  2  vi&irn. 


viaim.  "  Yes !"  returned  the  fiend,  «  thy  Oraf- 
rnin  !"  AH  funk  down  fenfelefs.  On  his  recover- 
ing, Orafmin  continued — '*  From  the  hour  that 
early  youth  fubmitted  me  to  the  fcourgings  of  a 
pedagogue,  thou  haft  been  my  rival,  and  the 
name  of  Orafmin  has  fhrunk  before  that  of  Ali. 
Thinkeft  thou,  that  I  could  have  a  fpirit,  and 
bear  it?  No!  the  childifh  weakneffes  of  friendfhip 
J  foon  got  rid  of;  and,  from  the  moment  thou  de- 
privedft  me  of  all  hope  of  poffeffing  the  forcerefs 
Amine,  I  determined  on  a  revenge — not  a  com- 
mon revenge,  that  was  always  at  hand — I  waited, 
with  all  the  patience  of  deliberate  malignance,  for 
a  revenge  worthy  my  hatred,  and  I  have  accufed 
thee  of  treafon;  and,  behold,  this  ring  is  my  war- 
rant for  thy  private  murder!  Murder!  I  fay;  for, 

0  it  delights  my  foul   to   pronounce  it — thou  art 
innocent!" — "And   muft   I  die  innocent?"    ex- 
claimed the  devoted  Ali.  ct  Yet  thy  will;  O  Alia! 
be  done.  What  more  have  I  to  wifh  for  on  earth  ? 

1  have  loft  my  friend,  my  wife,  and  my  child!"— 
c<  Friend,"   interrupted   Orafmin,     "thou   never 
hadft!  Thy  wife  and   child. — But  hold! — I  came 
to  torment,  not  to  fatisfy  thee! — "  Oh!  Orafmin, 
what  a  conflict  haft  thou  raifed  in  my  bofom !  My 
wife  and  child!  knoweft  thou  any  thing  of  them  ?" 
Orafmin   fmiled  contemptuoufly.     "  Speak,  only 
fay  if  thou  knoweft  aught  of  them  !" — *c  I  will  fay 

nothing," 


pbthing,"  replied  he;  "  uncertainty  will  eafe  thy 
pangs.  Prepare  for  death  !  Slaves!"  The  door 
of  the  dungeon  burft  open,  and  prefented  to  their 
view  Muftapha,  Ibrahim,  and  Amine!  "  Secure 
that  fiend!"  cried  the  Sultan  and  inftantly  Oraf- 
jnin  was  loaded  with  chains.  AH  and  Amine  were 
lying  fenfelefs  in  each  others  arms;  Orafmin  af- 
fumed  a  defperate  fullennefs;  the  Sultan  and  Ibra- 
him furveyedthe  whole  in  filence.  fct  Alia!  Alia!" 
repeated  the  reviving  Ali;  "  thou  art  merciful! 
thou  art  merciful!" — «  My  dear  lord,"  interrupt^ 
ed  Amine,  "  dreary  have  been  the  hours  firice  we 
parted!  Q  hear  my  juftification !  While  walking 
by  the  fea-fide,  a  band  of  men,  mafked,  befetme; 
and,  forcing  me  on  ahorfe,  carried  me,  blindfold- 
ed, I  knew  not  where j  for,  when  fuffered  to  remove 
the  bandage,  I  was  alone,  in  a  mean,  gloomy  apart- 
ment the  door  of  which  was  fecured.  There  have 
I  remained,  in  vain  lamenting  my  fate;  ignorant 
of  rny  oppreflfor;  and  feeing  no  one,  except  a 
{lave,  who  put  my  food  through  a  lattice  daily, 
but  never  fpoke;  till  this  night  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Orafmin  in  a  tone  of  threatening.  I  liftened; 
and  difcovered,  that  he  was  compelling  that  ge- 
nerous youth,  Ibrahim,  to  write  atreafonous  letter 
jn  characters  like  yours. 

When  I  found  Orafmin  was  gone,   I  entreated 

the 
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the  youth  to  liberate  me:  inftantly  he  opened  a 
door  into  my  apartment,  fo  artfully  contrived,  that 
I  had  never  before  obferved  it.  I  told  him  who 
I  was,  and  begged  him  again  to  deliver  me,  He 
was  mocked ;  confirmed  what  I  had  over-heard, 
and  promifed  to  protect  me.  He  difcovered  with 
indignation,  that  he  himfelf  was  alfo  a  prifoner. 
After  a  long  deliberation,  and  many  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  force  the  door,  at  the  peril  of  our  lives, 
we  efcaped  by  a  window  into  the  garden.  Here 
we  had  frefh  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the 
fourth  watch  pafled  before  we  were  quite  at 
liberty. 

c;  We  foon  learned  that  you  was  imprifoned. 
Flying  to  the  palace,  our  gracious  Sultan  admitted 
us  to  an  audience,  when  we  convinced  him  of  the 
villainy  of  thy  falfe  friend." — tc  And,  behold  me," 
interrupted  the  Sultan,  i6  ready  to  dotheejuftice, 
Ali ;  and  inflicl  on  that  wretch  the  punimment 
which  he  had  prepared  for  thee;  for,  by  Alla's 
felf  I  fwear,  this  night  is  his  lafl!" — My  fate  is 
juft!"  faid  Orafmin,  in  a  tone  of  penitence.  "  But, 
before  I  die,  let  me  make  what  reparation  is  in  my 
power  to  the  man  I  have  injured.  Behold,  Ali, 
in  Ibrahim,  I  reftore  thee  thy  long-loft  fon!"  Ex- 
treme was  the  aftonimment  of  all;  and  the  rapture 
of  AH  and  Amine  induced  them  to  kneel  for  a 
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pardon  for  the  culprit.  "  Afk  not  a  pardon,"  faid 
Orafmin,  "  which  muft  foon  be  repented  !  I  ftole 
thy  child  folely  for  the  purpofes  of  revenge; 
though  fortune  never,  till  now,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  ufeof  him  equal  to  my  wifhes; 
and,  to  make  him  the  iburce  of  his  father's  death, 
was  a  ftroke  worthy  the  nobleft  policy  of  ven- 
geance. Thou  haft  efcaped  me;  but,  to  give  him 
thus  kindly,  were  an  inequality  of  foul,  poor  in- 
deed! Noj  I  have  pangs  for  thee  yet  in  {lore* 
the  thought  of  which  makes  the  contemplation  of 
death  and  tortures  pleafant  to  me.  I  only  revealed 
him  to  thee,  to  make  thee  feel  the  curfes  of  lading 
feparation.  The  mother  once  difdained  the  offer 
I  made  of  my  hand;  it  was  my  intention,  there- 
fore, to  have  kept  her  ignorant  of  her  perfecutor, 
languifhing  till  grief  and  defpair  removed  her 
from  my  reach;  but  the  boy  had  anfwered  the  end 
I  defigned  him  for:  I  wanted  him  no  more  ;  and, 
at  liberty,  he  might  have  betrayed  me.  For  fecu- 
rity,  I  gave  him  poifon  in  fherbet;  and  thought, 
even  had  he  got  free,  fo  ftrong  it  was,  that  it  would 
have  worked  fafter  than  his  confcience  !"  —  c<  The 
vengeance  be  on  thine  own  head!"  cried  Ibrahim; 
"  for  it  was  thyfelf  who  drank  the  poifon.  I  faw 
thee  drop  fomething  in  the  draught  intended  for 
me;  and,  unfeenby  thee,  changed  the  cups."  "  I 
"  feel  it!  I  feel  it!"  exclaimed  the  frantick  Oraf- 
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**  itoin.  Curfe  on  thee,  Mahomet!  thou  haft 
trated  all!" — Hence  with  him!"  faid  Muftapha. 
And  then  led  Amine  and  Ibrahim  out  of  the  pri- 
fon.  By  permiffion  of  the  Sukan,  Ibrahim  was 
united  to  Almeria;  and  the  participation  of  her 
hufband's  honours,  who  was  reftored  to  his  vizier- 
fhip,  amply  recompenced  Amine  for  all  her  for- 
rows.  An  exemplary  inftance  of  gratitude  towards 
Alia  and  the  Sultan — towards  the  latter,  by  faith- 
ful counfel,  and  fteady  attachment  to  his  intereft; 
and,  towards  the  former,  by  an  uniform  coiirfe  of 
piety,  and  a  confcientious  difpenfation  of  juftice 
and  benevolence  to  his  fellow  fubjefts,  Ali  lived 
long  beloved,  and  happy.  As  it  is  written  in  the 
facred  tablets  of  Truth — "  The  righteous  fhall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  gladnefs,  and  the  merciful  in 
the  gardens  of  peace:  while  the  wicked  fhall  be 
covered  with  fhame ;  and  the  envious  man  fhaU 
be  confumed  in  the  fire  which  he  kindleth  for  hrs 
neighbour." 


ANEC- 
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HPHE  Do£lor  being  called  abruptly  from  a 
•*•  friend's  houfe  after  dinner,  and  returning  in 
about  three  hours,  faid,  he  had  been  with  an  en- 
raged author,  whofe  landlady  prefled  him  for  pay- 
ment within,  while  the  bailiffs  befet  him  without;— 
that  he  was  drinking  himfelf  driink  with  Madeira 
to  drown  care,  and  fretting  over  a  novel,  which 
when  fmifhed  was  to  be  his  whole  fortune,  but 
he  coiild  not  get  it  done  for  diftraftion,  nor  could 
he  ftep  out  of  doors  to  offer  it  for  fale.  Dr.  John- 
fon,  therefore  fet  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to 
the  Bookfeller,  recommending  the  performance, 
and  defiring  fome  immediate  relief,  which  when 
he  brought  back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  wo- 
man of  the  houfe  dire&ly  to  partake  of  punch, 
and  pafs  their  time  in  merriment.  The  Novel 
was  the  charming  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


REAT  fource  of  life!  eternal  God! 
At  whofe  omnipotent  command, 
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Th*  avenging  angel  \veilds  thy  rod, 

And  fpreads  deftru&ion  through  the  land : 
Empires,  and  dates,  are  nothing  in  thy  light; 
By  thee  they  rife — or  fink  in  endlefs  night! 

Thou  dwell'ft  retir'd,  in  aweful  ftate  f 
Tremendous  glories  veil  thy  throne  : 

War  and  difeafe  thy  pleafure  wait, 

Swift  wing'd  to  make  thy  anger  known. 

While  peliilence,  and  earthquakes,  at  thy  call, 

Dread  fons  of  vengeance!  feize  this  earthly  ball. 

When  man  would  raife  his  feeble  arm, 

Againft  the  ruler  of  the  fky ; 
•f  hy  terrors  and  thy  judgments  warn 

The  wretch  who  dares,  "  Shall  furely  die!" 
Tho'  high  exalted,  on  bright  Mercy's  feat, 
Sins  unrepented  mud  with  juftice  meet. 

Benignant  view  this  favour'd  ifle, 

Thy  guardian  care,  fupremely  blefs'd; 

Avert  thy  threaten'd  wrath,  awhile; 
Here  let  the  olive  fweetly  reft. 

May  mercy  {hewn  and  judgment  long  forborne, 

Teach  us,  in  duft,   our  num'rous  fins  to  mourn! 

But  if  thy  anger  we  defpife, 

And  idly  mock  its  long  delay; 
Forth  from  thy  throne  ftern  vengeance  flies, 

Eager  thy  mandates  to  obey : 

While 
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While  famine,  war,  and  elements  combine, 
The  executioners  of  wrath  divine ! 


SONNET  to  LOVE. 

THOUGH  doom'd  alas!  to  flied  th'   unpiti'd 
tear, 
And  breathe  unheard  the  fight  that  rends  my 

brealt ; 

Though  ne'er  the  feraph  voice  of  Hope  I  hear, 
Soft  whifp'ring  to  my  anguifh'd  bofom — Cf  Reft!" 

Yet  dear  to  me,  too  dear,  O  Love!  the  fighs, 
That  with  expreflive  pow'r  my  forrows  fpeak; 

The  tear  that,  ftealing  from  my  languid  eyes. 
Slow  wanders  down  my  rapid  fading  cheek. 

While  yet  on  earth  I  fadly  ling'ring  ftay, 

The  tear,  the  figh,  by  thee  infpir'd,  be  mine; 

Still  from  my  bofom  keep  the  fiend  away, 

Whofe  fullen  influence  chills  the  flame  divine; 

Lord  of  my  foul  !  I  would  not  give  thy  woes, 
For  the  cold,  lifelefs  calm,  which  Apathy  be- 
ftows ! 

L  1  2  THE 
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THE 

Wisdom  &  Goodness  of  Providence 

t 

Difplay'd  in  feveral  curious  Obfervations 
On  FISHES  and  BIRDS. 

T  71  THAT  abundance  of  Fifh  do  the  waters 
*  *  produce,  of  every  fize?  But  as  they  de- 
vour one  another,  how  can  thefe  watery  inhabitants 
fubfift?  God  has  provided  for  it,  by  multiplying 
them  in  a  prodigious  manner,  and  making  the 
weak  race  fwifter  in  their  courfe  than  the  others. 
They  creep  into  places  where  the  low  water  will 
not  admit  of  the  larger  fifh,  and  it  feems  as  if  they 
had  forefight  given  them  in  proportion  to  their 
weaknefs  and  danger.  Whence  comes  it,  that  the 
fifh  live  in  the  midft  of  waters  fo  loaded  with  fait, 
that  we  cannot  bear  a  drop  of  them  in  our  mouths, 
and  enjoy  there  a  perfect  vigour  and  health?  And 
how  do  they  preferve  in  the  midft  of  fait,  a  flefh 
that  has  not  the  leaft  tafte  of  it  ? 

Why  do  the  beft,  and  fuch  as  are  moft  fit  for 
the  ufe  of  man,  draw  near  the  coafts,  to  offer 
themfelves  in  a  manner  to  him;  whilft  a  great 
many  others,  which  are  ufelefs  to  him,  affeft  re- 
motenefs  from  him  ? 

Why 
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Why  do  thofe,  who  keep  themfelves  in  un- 
known places,  whilft  they  multiply  and  acquire 
a  certain  bulk  come  in  fhoals  at  a  particular  time 
to  invite  the  fimermen,  and  throw  themfelves  in  a 
manner  into  their  nets  and  boats? 

Why  do  feveral  of  them,  and  of  the  beft  kinds, 
enter  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  run  up  even  to  their 
fprings,  to  communicate  the  advantages  of  the  fea 
to  fuch  counties  as  lie  at  a  diftance  from  it?  And 
what  hand  conduces  them  with  fo  much  care  and 
goodnefs  towards  man,  but  thine,  O  Lord  ?  though 
fo  vifible  a  providence  feldom  occafions  their  ac- 
knowledgment. 

As  to  Birds,  we  fee  a  furprizing  imitation  of 
reafon  in  feveral  animals,  but  it  no  where  appears 
in  a  more  fenfible  manner  than  in  the  induftry  of 
thefe  creatures  in  building  their  nefts. 

What  mafter  has  taught  them  that  they  have 
need  of  them  ?  Who  has  taken  care  to  inform 
them  to  prepare  them  in  time,  and  not  to  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  prevented  by  neceffity  ?  Who 
has  told  them  how  they  mould  build  them?  What 
mathematician  has  given  them  the  figure  of  them? 
What  architect  has  taught  them  to  chufe  a  firm 
place,  and  to  build  upon  a  folid  foundation? 
What  tender  mother  has  advifed  them  to  cover 

the 
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the  bottom  with  a  foft  and  delicate  fubftance,  fuch 
as  down  and  cotton?' And,  when  thefe  matters 
fail,  who  has  fuggefted  to  them  that  ingenious  cha- 
rity ;  which  leads  them  to  pluck  off  fo  many  fea- 
thers from  their  own  breads  with  their  beaks,  as  is 
requifite  for  the  preparing  a  cradle  for  their 
young? 

What  wifdom  has  pointed  out  to  every  diftinft 
kind  a  peculiar  manner  of  building  their  nefts,  fo 
as  to  obferve  the  fame  precautions,  though  in  a 
thoufand  different  ways  ?  Who  has  commanded 
the  fwallow,  the  fldlfulleft  of  birds,  to  draw  near 
to  man,  and  make  choice  of  his  houfe  for  the 
building  of  his  neft,  within  his  view,  without  fear 
of  his  knowing  it,  and  feeming  rather  to  invite 
him  to  a  confideration  of  his  labour?  Neither 
does  he  build,  like  other  birds  with  little  bits  of 
flick  and  ftubble,  but  employs  cement  and  mor- 
ter,  and  in  fo  folid  a  manner,  that  it  requires  fome 
pains  to  demolifh  its  work;  and  yet  in  all  this  it 
makes  ufe  of  no  other  inftrument  but  its  beak. 
Reduce,  if  it  is  poflible,  the  ableft  architect  to  the 
fmall  bulk  of  a  fwallow,  leave  him  all  his  know- 
ledge and  only  a  beak,  and  fee  if  he  will  have  the 
fame  (kill,  and  the  like  fuccefs. 

Who 
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Who  has  made  all  the  birds  comprehend,  that 
they  muft  hatch  their  eggs  by  fitting  upon  them. 
That  this  neceflity  was  indifpenfible?  That  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  could  not  leave  them  at  the  fame 
time,  and  that  if  one  went  abroad  tofeek  for  food, 
the  other  muft  wait  till  it  returns?  Who  has  fixed 
in  the  calendar  the  exprefs  number  of  days  this 
painful  diligence  is  to  laft  ?  Who  has  advertifed 
them  to  affift  the  young,  that  are  already  formed  in 
coming  out  of  the  egg,  by  firft  breaking  the  fhell  ? 
And  who  has  fo  exaclly  inftrucled  them  in  the  very 
moment  before  which  they  never  come? 

Who  has  given  leflbns  to  all  the  birds  upon  the 
care  they  ought  to  take  of  their  young,  till  fuch  a 
time  as  they  are  grown  up,  and  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  themfelves  ?  Who  has  made  them  to 
diftinguifli  fuch  things  as  agree  well  with  one  fpe- 
cies,  but  are  prejudicial  to  another?  Andamongft 
fuch  as  are  proper  to  the  parents  and  unfit  for  the 
young,  who  has  made  them  to  diftinguifh  fuch  as 
are  falutary  ?  We  know  the  tendernefs  of  mothers 
and  the  carefulnefs  of  nurfes  amongft  mankind,  but 
I  queftion  whether  ever  it  came  up  to  what  we 
fee  in  thefe  little  creatures. 

Who  has  taught  feveral  among  the  birds  that 
marvellous  induftry  of  retaining  food  or  water  in 
the  gullet,  without  fwallowing  either  the  one  or  the 

other, 
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other,  and   preferving  them   for  their  young,  to 
•whom  this  firft  preparation  ferves  inftead  of  milk? 

Let  us  now  hearken  a  little  to  the  concert  of 
their  mufic,  the  firft  praife  which  God  received 
from  nature,  and  the  firft  fong  of  thankfgiving 
which  was  offered  to  him  before  man  was  formed. 
All  their  founds  are  different,  but  all  harmonious, 
and  altogether  compofe  a  choir,  which  men  have 
but  forfowly  imitated.  One  voice,  however,  more 
ftrong  and  melodious,  is  diftinguimed  among  the 
reft,  and  I  find  upon  enquiry,  from  whence  it 
comes,  that  it  is  a  very  fmall  bird  which  is  the  or- 
gan of  it.  This  leads  me  to  confider  all  the  reft  of 
the  finging  tribe,  and  they  alfo  are  all  fmall;  the 
great  ones  being  either  wholly  ignorant  of  mufic, 
Or  having  a  difagreeable  voice:  Thus  I  every 
where  find,  that  what  feems  weak  and  fmall,  has 
the  beft  deftination,  and  the  moft  gratitude.  Some 
of  thefe  little  birds  are  extremely  beautiful,  nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  rich  or  variegated  than 
their  feathers;  but  it  muft  be  owned  that  all  orna- 
ment muft  give  place  to  the  finery  of  the  peacock, 
upon  which  God  has  plentifully  beftowed  all  the 
riches  which  fet  off  the  reft,  and  laviflied  upon  it, 
with  gold  and  azure,  all  the  fhades  of  every  other 
colour.  But  this  moft  pompous  bird  of  all  has  a 
moft  difagreeable  cry,  and  is  a  proof,  that  with  a 

fhini  ng 
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fliining  outfide  there  may  be  but  a  forry  fubftance 
within,  little  gratitude,  and  a  great  deal  of  vanity. 

In  examining  the  feathers  of  the  reft,  I  find  one 
thing  very  fingular  in  thofe  of  the  fwans,  and  other 
river  fowls;  for  they  are  proof  againft  the  water, 
and  continue  always  dry,  and  yet  our  eyes  do  not 
difcover  either  the  artifice  or  difference  of  them, 
i 

I  look  upon  the  feet  of  the  fame  birds,  and  ob- 
ferve  webs  there,  which  diftin&ly  mark  their  defti- 
nation.  But  I  am  much  aftonifhed  to  fee  thefe 
birds  fo  fure,  that  they  run  no  hazard  by  throwing 
themfetves  into  the  water;  whereas  others,  to 
whom  God  has  not  given  the  like  feathers  or  feet, 
are  never  fo  rafh  as  to  expofe  themfelves  to  it. 
Who  has  told  the  former  that  they  riin  no  danger, 
and  who  keeps  back  the  others  from  following 
their  example  ?  It  is  not  un-ufual  to  fet  duck  eggs 
under  a  hen,  which  in  this  cafe  is  deceived  by  her 
affe&ion,  and  takes  a  foreign  brood  for  her  natural 
offspring,  that  run  to  the  water  as  foon  as  tney 
come  out  of  the  fhell;  nor  can  their  pretended 
mother  prevent  them  by  her  repeated  calls.  She 
ftands  upon  the  brinkinaftonimrnentat  their  rafh- 
nefs,  and  ftill  more  at  the  fuccefs  of  it.  She  finds 
herfelf  violently  tempted  to  follow  them,  and 
warmly  exprefles  her  impatience ;  but  nothing  is 

M  in  capaole 
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capable  of  carrying  her  to  an  indifcretion  which 
God  has  prohibited.  The  fpeftators  are  furprized 
at  it;  but  it  is  rare  that  they  learn,  from  this  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  neceflary  to  be  deftined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  difcharge  the  functions  of  a  dangerous 
ftate,  and  to  receive  from  it  all  that  is  requifite  for 
our  fecurity ;  and  that  it  is  fatal  rafhnefs  for  others 
to  venture  upon  it,  who  have  neither  the  fame  vo- 
cation, nor  the  fame  talents. 

I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  one  obfervation 
more,  which  takes  in  feveral  others,  and  relates  to 
birds  of  paflage.  They  have  all  their  allotted 
times,  which  they  do  not  exceed  ;  but  this  time  is 
not  the  fame  for  every  fpecies.  Some  wait  for  ' 
the  winter,  others  the  fpring ;  fome  the  fummer, 
and  others  the  autumn.  There  is  amongfl  every 
fort  a  public  and  general  rule  of  government, 
which  guides  and  retains  every  fingle  bird  in  its 
duty.  Before  the  general  ediB,  there  is  not  one 
thinks  of  departing:  after  its  publication,  there  is 
no  one  tarries  behind.  A  kind  of  council  fixes 
the  day,  and  grants  a  certain  time  to  prepare  for 
it;  after  which  they  all  take  their  flight,  and  fo 
exacl  to  their  difcipline,  that  the  next  day  there  is 
not  a  ftraggler  or  deferter  to  be  found.  Now  I 
afk,  what  news  they  have  received  from  the  coun- 
tries whither  they  go,  to  be  aflured  that  they  lhall 

find 
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find  all  thingsth  ere  prepared  for  their  reception? 
I  afk  why  they  do  not  keep,  like  other  birds,  to  the 
country  where  they  have  brought  up  their  young 
which  have  been  fo  kindly  treated  in  it?  By  what 
difpofition  to  travel  does  this  new  brood,  which 
knows  no  other  than  its  native  country,  confpire 
all  at  once  to  quit  it?  In  what  language  is  the  or- 
dinance publifhed,  which  forbids  all,  both  old  and 
new  fubjecls  of  the  republic,  to  tarry  beyond  a 
certain  day?  And  laftly,  by  what  figns  do  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates  know  that  they  fhould  run  an  ex- 
treme hazard  in  expofing  themfelves  to  be  pre- 
vented by  a  rigorous  feafon  ?  What  other  anfwer 
can  be  given  to  thefe  queftions,  than  that  of  the 
prophet, — 0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in 
"wifdom  hajl  thou  made  them  all ! 


HOPE, 

The  Comforter  of  our  Lives. 

A  CCURATE  obfervation  will  moft  evidently 
•*•  ^  fhew,  with  all  the  high  value  which  we  fet 
on  poffeffions  and  enjoyments,  that  Hope  is  the 
chief  animater,  comforter  and  fweetener  of  our 
lives. 

M  m  2  Life 


JJfe  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  with  the 
purfuit  of  an  Ignis  fatuus,  or  in  other  words  a  de- 
ception, in  what  regards  this  world  at  lead,  of  per- 
fect happinefs  or  contentment;  neither  of  which 
was  ever  found,  or  at  moft  experienced  with  long 
duration.  As  we  gradually  tire  of  every  thing,  fo 
we  at  laft  tire  of  ourfel  ves ;  for  old  age  is  fure  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  faculties  for  rightly  judging,  orelfe 
creates  in  our  minds  wifhes  to  be  releafed  from  its 
grievous  burthens  and  infirmities. 

Trite  are  the  obfervations,  that  infants  who  are 
eager  after  toys,  foon  grow  weary  of  the  pofTeffion 
of  them,  and  then  with  fatisfa£lion  deftroy  what 
they  were  fo  anxious  to  obtain:  that  as  foon  as 
reafon  dawn  in  children,  they  look  forward  from  a 
ftate  of  conftraint  to  a  ftate  of  liberty,  for  happi- 
nefs; &  when  years  have  given  them  an  entire  power 
over  themfeves,  it  becomes  one  of  their  firft  views 
toe-nail,  if  not  facrifice  it;  from  hopes  of  being 
made  more  happy  by  depending  for  comforts  and 
enjoyments  upon  others. 

Having  been  influenced  by  love  to  hazard,  if 
not  refign,  part  of  that  liberty  which  they  had  fo 
much  wifhed  for  as  the  firft  of  bleflings;  a  new 
field  opens  for  hope,  in  the  attainment  of  riches, 
honours,  fame,  or  a  variety  of  enjoyments  in  a  va- 
riety 
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riety  of  pleafures;  which  they  really  make  bulls 
neffes  of,  for  the  fake  of  killing  that  time  which 
they  think  they  have  no  occafion  to  improve. 
But  in  no  one  ftate  do  they  appear  fatisfied  with 
what  they  are  in  poffeffion  of,  but  continue  to 
look  forward,  and  find  their  principal  comfort  in 
hoping  for  fomething  more  or  better;  which  fa- 
culty leads  them  on  through  delufions  to  the  laft, 
and  never  refigns  them  but  to  fatiety,  defpair,  or 
death. 

It  was  a  very  natural  anfwerthat  was  faid  to  be 
given  by  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  laftage,  to  one 
who  afked  him  what  fum  of  money  a  man  ought  to 
be  contented  with?  when  he  replied,  6f  A  little 
more  than  what  he  has."  For  it  was  founded  on 
this  practical  truth,  that  habitual  purfuitscan  have 
no  fatisfaftory  end,  as  men,  long  ufed  to  bufy  life, 
are  incapable  of  happinefs  in  the  moft  affluent  ftate 
of  indolence.  Hence  it  is,  that  mens  minds  which 
have  been  long  habituated  to  ftrong  purfuits,  on 
the  view  of  quitting  them  to  become  moft  happy, 
are  fure  to  find  in  the  end,  that  their  greateft  hap- 
pinefs depends  on  never  quitting  them  at  all. 
The  man  who  fets  off  with  contemplative  life,  may 
make  it  as  comfortable  to  him  as  any  one  can  do 
his,  who  plunges  into  buiinefs,  or  who  immerfes 
bimfelf  in  what  he  may  call  pleafures,  but  what 

another 
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• 
another  will  deem  toils  :  and  which  is  indeed  the 

mod  toilfome  life,  it  may  be  hard  to  determine, 
of  the  fportfman,  the  trader,  the  warrior,  the  cour- 
tier,'or  the  man  of  fcience,  or  ftudious  contempla- 
tion. Habit  mixes  pleafure  and  principally  the 
pleafure  which  hope  furnifhes,  with  fatigue,  vex- 
ation, mortification,  and  occafional  difappoint- 
ment,  in  every  one  of  thefe  modes  of  life :  but 
when  they  are  become  habitual,  there  is  a  great 
hazard,  from  changing  them,  of  lofing  all  hap- 
pinefs, 

Alexander,  when  he  had  conquered  the  world,  is 
faid  to  have  wept  at  the  unhappinefs  of  not  having 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  And  if  Pyrrhus  had  li- 
ved to  accomplifh  that  fcheme  of  ambition  which 
was  to  prepare  him  for  contentment,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  imagine  he  would  have  found  himfelf  full 
as  much  unqualified  as  Alexander  did,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  leifure  and  his  bottle.  The  fame  ha- 
bitude in  buftle,  influences  old  ftatefmen  to 
drudge  on  in  bufinefs,  and  old  courtiers  to  dangle 
under  their  loads  of  encumbering  finery,  in  the 
fervilities  of  office.  Traders  who  quit  bufinefs  of- 
ten return  to  it  again,  or  at  leaft  find  themfelves 
conftrained  for  enjoyment  to  keep  lingering  about 
its  fcenes :  nor  has  the  compleat  fportfman  any  re- 
fource,  when  age  difqualifies  him  for  his  habitual 

purfuitSj 
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puiTuits,  but  in  the  converfations  of  aflbciates  on 
their  field  exploits  and  his  own,  on  thofe  jolly 
caroufals  with  which  he  finifhes  his  courfe ;  while 
the  man  of  painful  ftudy  continues  fequeftered  in 
his  clofet,  in  purfuit  of  enquiries  which  are  endlefs 
but  with  life. 

Human  life  like  air  and  water,  becomes  bane- 
ful by  being  ftagnant.  There  muft  be  a£lion,  or 
employment  for  its  prefervation,  and  that  aclion 
and  employment  can  only  be  ftimulated  by  fome 
kind  of  hope  :  and  as  a  hope  of  any  acquifition 
implies  an  incompletion  of  pofTeffion,  we  may  tru- 
ly fay,  what  at  one  time  or  another  we  are  all  fure 
to  difcover,  that  there  is  not,  nor  fan  be,  any 
perfect  happinefs,  or  fatisfa&ion  of  defires  upon 
earth  :  and  as  hope  is  the  laft  faculty  that  can  pof- 
fibly  leave  us,  nay  is  the  only  faculty  that,  while 
we  continue  with  reafon,  fhould  never  defert  us, 
becaufe  it  naturally  ought,  muft,  will,  and  does 
extend  to  another  life,  it  certainly  may  be  pro- 
nounced, our  mod  folid  enjoyment,  and  only  lad- 
ing comfort;  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the  in- 
comprehenfible  divine  nature,  our  own  admirable 
faculties,  fo  feemingly  capable  of  perfection,  its 
own  infeparable  adherence  to  the  powers  of  our 
minds,  and  its  irrefiflibly  impelling  of  our  views 
towards  another,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the 
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flrongeft  natural  evidence  we  can  have  of  our  e*~ 
iftence  in  a  future  and  lading  ftate,  in  which  that 
perfection  of  happinefs  may  be  found,  of  which 
this  life  is  incapable. 

Youth  is  a  vigorous  and  delightful  ftate,  full  of 
fond  hopes  for  this  life,  which  barren  age,  from  the 
long  experience  of  difappointments,  convinces  us 
were  all  vain,  except  that  permanent  one,  which 
as  it  roots  in  a  life  confcioufly  well-fpent,  and  a 
contemplation  of  the  perfections  of  a  divine  Being, 
which  are  fully  evidenced  by  all  his  works.  Thus 
does  this  admirable  faculty,  in  its  pureil  opera- 
tion, furvive  all  earthly  enjoyments  and  worldly 
defires.  It  cherifhes  us  under  our  afflictions  and 
infirmities,  alnd  comforts  us  even  in  the  awful 
fcerte  of  death.  So  that  however  deluGve  it  may 
be  with  regard  to  the  imperfeft  delights  and  fleet- 
ing joys  of  this  world,  it  is  ftill  our  laft  abiding 
friend,  our  beft  promifer,  and  the  fureft  guide  we 
can  have  to  the  fuller  enjoyments  of  a  life  that 
muft  be  as  compleat  in  its  duration,  as  it  will  be  in 
its  felicity. 
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The  MERCENARY  LOVER? 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

T  71  THEN  a  woman  of  fortune  happens  to  look 
*  *  with  very  favourable  eyes  (no  uncommon 
cafe)  upon  a  man  much  inferior  to  her,  though  a 
gentleman,  in  his  circumftances^  fhe  naturally 
wifhes  to  fee  an  equal  degree,  of  inclination  in  him 
to  be  united  to  her  for  life ;  to  fee  her  paffion  for 
him  fincerely  returned. — Such  a  woman,  however, 
is  often  afraid  to  give  the  man  to  whom  her  heart 
is  partial,  encouragement,  from  an  apprehenfion 
that  he  may  be  ready  to  avail  himfelf  of  her  pre- 
pofleflions  in  his  behalf,  merely  to  improve  hi&  af- 
fairs, without  feeling  the  flighted  perfonal  regard 
for  her.  Thefe  wifhes  and  thefe  apprehenfions  are 
natural ;  and  if  the  latter  are  predominant,  the  re- 
moval of  them  cannot  but  be  defirable,  for  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  former.  .  V 

The  woman  in  the  above  fuppofed  fituation  cer- 
tainly afts  with  prudence,  by  putting  the  affe&ion 
of  her  lover  to  the  teft  before  fhe  confents  to  be 
bound  to  him  with  the  cords  of  matrimony.  If 
ever  diflimulation  is  pardonable,  it  is  upon  fuch 
an  occafion ;  and  fhe  who  has  recourfe  to  it,  wiH 
rather  deferve  pity  than  cenfure,  fhould  her  teft 
be  attended  with  difappointment. 

N  n  Raifed 
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Raifed  to  a  fphcre  of  life  in  which  (he  never  ex- 
pefcled  to  fhine  from  the  humility  of  her  birth, 
and  the  ftraitnefs  of  her  father's  finances,  Emilia 
Linton  enjoyed  her  large  fortune  like  a  woman  of 
fpirit,  and  did  not,  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  lofe 
fight  of  difcretion.  Having  no  relations,  no  per- 
fons  of  either  fex  nearly  enough  related  to  her  to 
cbntroul  her  aftions,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  didactic 
ftyle,  to  direft  her  conduB,  the  difcretion  which 
fhe  difcovered  was  the  more  remarkable,  and  the 
more  to  be  commended}  when  fhe  came  into  the 
pofleffion  of  it.  The  propriety  of  her  behaviour  in 
every  fhape,  was  obferved  with  pleafure  by  all  who 
had  a  real  efteem  for  her;  by  thofe  among  her  fe- 
male friends,  who  longed  to  make  the  fame  figure 
in  the  world,  and  who  remembered  her  inferior 
to  themfelves,  with  pain.  Envy  may,  doubtlefs, 
be  called  pain  j  and  they  who  are  difturbed  with 
this  meaneft  of  the  human  paflions,  may  feelingly 
exclaim  with  the  jealous  Moor. 

*'  Farewell,  the  tranquil  mind!  Farewell,  con- 
tent!" 

Without  beauty,  without  bright  parts,  without 
any  dazzling  accomplimments,  without  any  airs  to 
fet  herfelf  offto  advantage,  Emelia  pleafed.  Though 
not  handfome,  fhe  was  far  from  being  ugly ;  and 
though  (he  had  not  an  acute,  yet  fhe  had  a  folid 

underftanding. 
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underftanding.  Smart  expreffions  never  dropped 
from  her  lips,  but  for  fenfible  ones  flie  had  yielded 
not  to  the  moft  fenfible  of  her  fex.  Her  manners 
were  winning,  her  obfervations  were  judicious, 
and  her  conduQ;  was  exemplary. 

Emilia  was  not,  it  may  be  imagined,  from  this 
fketch  of  her  character,  without  followers.  She 
had  even  admirers  too.  The  majority  of  thofe, 
indeed,  who  paid  their  addrefles  to  her,  were  at- 
tracled  by  her  fortune :  there  were  fome,  how- 
ever, whom  me  could  not  rank,  as  they  were  in 
fuperior  circumftances,  among  the  fortune  hunt- 
ing train. 

She  received  all  the  attentions  of  thofe  who 
crowded  about  her  at  every  public  place,  with 
the  greateft  politenefs :  but  that  politenefs  was 
general;  flie  gave  not  one  of  them  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, by  any  particular  diftin£lions,  that  he  had 
made  the  fmalleft  impreflion  upon  her  heart.  Her 
heart,  indeed,  was  not  affected  by  any  of  the 
fpeeches  which  were  addrefled  to  her  ears. 
Thoroughly  acquainted,  from  the  extenfivenefs 
of  her  obfervation,  with  the  precife  value  of  the 
compliments  lavifhed  upon  her,  me  confidered 
them  as  counters  on  a  card  table,  ferviceable  to 
thofe  who  had  tricks,  but  of  no  intrinfic  worth. 

N  n  2  In 
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In  the  fuite  of  Emelia's  admirers,  one  man  at 
length  appeared,  who  feemed  to  be  more  ftudious 
than  his  competitors  to  be  noticed  by  her.  Of 
this  man  (he,  at  firft,  faw  the  afliduities  with  no 
particular  emotions,  but  (he  felt  herfelf  in  a  little 
while  fo  much  flattered  by  them,  that  (he  could 
hardly  help  mewing  in  her  face  what  pafled  in  her 
fcofom  concerning  him.  In  proportion  to  the  en- 
creafe  of  his  attention  to  her,  was  the  encreafe  of 
her  partiality  to  him;  and  me  began,  in  a  fhort 
time,  to  wifli  that  he  would  make  his  addrefles  to 
her  in  form.  Fearful  of  betraying  her  feelings  by 
her  looks,  and  of  being  confidered  by  her  lover 
as  a  woman  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands,  without 
giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  the  previous 
queftion  to  her,  (he  could  riot  bear  the  idea  of 
having  her  features  tranflated  in  that  manner,  and 
therefore,  did  all  in  her  power  to  fupprefs  fenfa- 
tions  which  might,  me  imagined  occafion  conftruc- 
tions  not  much  to  the  credit  of  her  underftanding, 
though  in  no  way  injurious  to  her  honour. 

The  man  in  whofe  favour  Kmelia  felt  her  heart 
a  little  agitated,  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  had 
been  genteely  educated;  but  his  fortune  not  being 
anfwerable  to  his  defires,  he  had  been  for  fome 
time  looking  out  for  a  woman  in  a  fituation  to  im- 
prove it.  However,  though  a  lucrative  marriage 

was 
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Was  the  chief  object  oF  his  attention,  he  was  not 
quite  of  fo  mercenary  a  difpofition  as  to  wifh  to 
enrich  himfelf  with  a  woman  whom  he  abhorred, 
with  whom  he  could  have  no  profpect  of  being 
tolerably  happy  in  the  domeitic  ftate.  To  engage 
Mifs  Linton.'s  affections,  he  was  the  mod  felici- 
tous, as  he  really  believed,  from  the  apparent 
fweetnefs  of  her  temper,  and  the  goodnefs  of  her 
heart,  that  he  mould,  by  marrying  her,  with  the 
enlargement  of  his  fortune,  gain  a  confiderable 
addition  to  his  happinefs.  Animated  by  all  thofe 
motives,  he  redoubled  his  affiduities,  and,  having 
drawn  very  favourable  conclufions,  one  day,  in  a 
converfation  with  Emilia,  gave  pretty  ftrong  hints 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  him  the  happieft 
of  men. 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Emelia; 
but  fiie  behaved  upon  that  occafion  with  the  pro- 
priety which  fhe  had  difcovered  upon  every  other, 
and  without  departing  in  the  leaft  from  her  charac- 
ter as  a  woman  of  fortune,  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and 
a  woman  of  virtue.  Fully  fatisfied — more  than 
fatisfied — charmed  with  her  behaviour,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  left  her  not  lefs  pleafed  with  the  de- 
portment of  her  lover. 

When  fhe  came  to  reflect,  however,  upon  the 
encouragement  which  me  had  given  to  Boothby, 

fhe 
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{he  began  to  think  that  fhe  had  been  too  hafty, 
and,  in  confequence  of  a  retrofpeft  of  her  behavi- 
our, determined  to  make  ufe  of  ftratagern,  in  or- 
der to  find  out  if  her  lover  had  a  fincere  perfonal 
regard  for  her,  independent  of  her  fortune;  or  if 
he  only  counterfeited  a  paffion  which  he  did  not 
feel,  with  a  view  to  increafe  Lis  income. 

While  Emilia  was  confidering  in  what  manner 
Jhe  mould  conduct  her  new  fcheme,  Boothby  was 
enjoying,  by  anticipation,  the  fplendid  ftyle  of  life 
in  which  he  was  refolv'd  to  appear,  as  foon  as  he 
became  mafter  of  the  wealth  which  hung  tempt- 
ingly in  his  fight,  and  juft  within  his  grafp. 

Flufhed  with  the  fuccefs  he  had  met  with,  up- 
on the  difclofure  of  his  paflion  for  a  woman  to 
whom  many  of  his  rivals,  with  better  incomes  than 
he  had,  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe, 
(either  deterred  by  diffidence,  occafioned  by  the 
difproportion  in  their  circumftances,  or  a  pride 
which  would  not  let  them  rifk  the  difgrace,)  he 
triumphed  over  thofe  rivals,  but  not  with  all  the 
decency  of  a  politic  conqueror:  exhibited  too 
many  marks  of  exultation,  and  pufhed  his  raillery 
fo  far  one  day,  againft  the  lead  formidable  of 
them,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
through  his  natural  modefty,  (having  no  pride  to 
reftrain  him,)  that  he  provoked  him  to  return  an 

anfwer 
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anfwer  not  eafily  to  be  digefted.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  Sir?"  faid  Boothby.  "What  do 
I  mean  by  that.  Sir,"  replied  his  adverfary  in  a 
taunting  tone  ! 

Thefe  interrogations  would  have,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced a  duel,  had  not  their  fwords  been  kept  peace- 
ably in  their  fcabbards  by  the  interpofition  of  their 
furrounding  friends:  they  even  fhook  hands,  and 
declared  themfelves  perfectly  reconciled;  but 
Boothby  was  not  reconciled  to  his  antagonift  in 
his  heart;  his  impertinent  doubts,  with  regard  to 
his  marriage  with  Mifs  Linton,  were  painfully  re- 
membered. 

When  Boothby  went  to  his  Emelia,  to  put  the 
laft  hand  to  the  preparations  for  their  union,  he 
found  her  weeping  over  a  letter.  Struck  at  the 
fight  of  her  in  fo  unexpected  a  fituation,  he  flew 
to  her  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  a  fympathifing 
lover,  and  begged  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
throw  her  into  fuch  a  diftrefsful  condition. 


Inftead  of  returning  a  verbal  anfwer  fhe 
him  the  letter.  The  perufal  of  it  fhocked  him 
extremely,  by  informing  him  that  hi^  miftrefs,  had, 
by  a  capital  bankruptcy,  loft  the  greateft  part  of 
her  fortune, 

After 
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After  a  long  paufe,  (during  which  Emelia  con- 
trived to  watch  every  turn  of  his  countenance 
without  being  perceived,)  he  told  her  plainly  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  marry  a  woman  without 
money,  and  he  mould  only  injure  her,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  by  making  her  his  wife.  "  Mighty  well, 
Sir r  replied  me,  burfting  into  a  laugh,  "  you 
fball  never  be  injured  by  me." 

By  this  fudden  change  in  Emelia,  Boothby  was 
extremely  difconcerted :  but  when  he  found  that 
the  letter  was  a  forged  one,  merely  to  try  the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  paffion,  he  was  almoft  ready  to  hang 
himfelf. — Never  was  there  a  Mercenary  Lover 
more  completely  mortified. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

Dr.     BROW  N.^.^r 

BISHOP  WARBURTON  quarrelled  with 
his  great  adulator  and  friend  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Newcaftle,  becaufe  he  differed  with 
him  in  opinion  refpe&ing  the  worfhip  the  Old 
^Egyptians  paid  to  animals.  Warburton  told  a 
friend  of  Brown's,  that  _he  "would  gladly  fee  him 

again. 


again,  and  make  it  up  with  him.  provided  he 
would  not  mention  thfc  fubjeft  in  difpute  between! 
them  in  converfation.  Brown  faid,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  prevented  from  converting  upon 
any  proper  fubjeft,  and  never  faw  him  afterwards. 


"  MANT  THINGS  FALL  OUT 

BETWEEN  THE 

CUP  AND  THE  LIP" 

HAS  been  fuppofed  to  take  its  origin  from  one 
of  Penelope's  wooers  being  (hot  as  he  was 
going  to  drink.  But  it  arofe  as  Ainfworth  has  it, 
thus:  "A  King  of  Thrace  had  planted  a  vine- 
yard, when  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he  had  much  op- 
prefled  in  that  very  work,  prophefied  that  he,  the 
King,  fhould  never  tafte  of  the  wine  produced  in 
it.  The  king  difregarded  the  prophecy,  and  when 
at  an  entertainment  he  held  the  cup  full  of  his  own 
wine,  he  fent  for  this  flave,  and  afked  him  infult- 
ingly  what  he  thought  of  his  prophecy  now  ?  The 
flave  only  anfwered,  "  Multa  inter  pocula  ac  labia 
cadum"  Scarce  had  he  fpoke,  whtn  news  wa$ 
brought  that  an  huge  boar  was  laying  his  vineyard 
wafte.  The  King  rofe  in  a  fury,  attacked  the 
boar,  and  was  killed  without  ever  tafting  the  wine. 

O  o  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

EARL  SANDWICH  &  SIR  E.  HUGHES. 

SIR  Edward,  it  is  known,  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Commander  in  Chief  on  the   Indian 
ftation,  had  little  money  and  many  debts.    He  ob- 
tained that  appointment  by  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Upon  his  return,  after  many  fuitable  teftimonies 
of  refpeft,  he  feized  one  moment  of  cordiality  to 
extort  from  the  Earl  a  promife,  that  whatever  he 
fhould  afk  mould  not  be  refufed,  if  it  could  be 
granted.  He  afked  accordingly  a  lift  of  his  Lord- 
fhips  debts.  They  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  which  the  grateful  feaman  paid, 
believing  that  he  had  thus  made  a  new  man  of 
his  patron. 

But  it  was  not  fo.  The  Earl  did  not  fhew  all 
his  debts;  and  what  he  kept  back  was  enough  to 
begin  a  frefh  lift;  the  inconveniences  of  which 
harrafied  the  lattei  years  of  a  life,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned. 

- 

AN 
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A    N 

HYMN  to  CONTENTMENT. 

LOVELY,  lading  peace  of  mind, 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind; 
Heav'nly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  fav'rites  of  the  fkyy 
With  more  of  happinefs  below, 
Than  vittors  in  a  triumph  know; 
Whither,  />h  ?  whither,  art  thnu  fled, 
To  Uy  ihy  meek  contented  heao  ? 
What  happy  reg-ons  dott  thou  pleafe, 
To  flfvake  the  feat  of  charms  and  eaje  ? 
Ambition  learches  all  its  fphere 
Of  pomp  and  ftate,  to  meet  thee  there; 
Increafing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  prefence  in  its  gold  enfhrin'dj 
The  bold  advent'rer  ploughs  his  way 
Thro'  rocks,  amidft  the  foaming  fea. 
To  gain  thy  love,  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  filent  heart,  which  grief  affails, 
Treads  foft  and  lonefome  o'er  the  vales ; 
Sees  dailies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  feeks,  as  I  have  vainly  done, 
Amufing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know, 
That  folitude't  the  nurfe  of  woe* 

O  o  2  No 
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No  real  happinefs  is  found 

In  trailing  purple  on  the  ground ; 

Or  in  a  foul,  exalted  high, 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  fky; 

Converfe  with  ftars  above,  and  know 

All  nature  in  its  forms  below. 

The  reft  it  feeks— in  feeking  dies, 

And  doubts,  at  laft,  for  knowledge  rife, 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  fhade  I  flood, 

I  fung  my  wiihes  to  the  wood; 

And,  loft  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'd 

The  branches  whifper'd  as  they  wav'd; 

It  feem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place, 

Confefs'd  the  prefencc  of  the  grace* 

When  thus  fhe  fpoke,  "  Go,  rule  thy  will, 

Bid  thy  wild  paflions  all  be  ftill ; 

Know  God,  and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 

The  joys  which  from  religion  flow. 

Then  every  grace  mall  prove  its  gueft, 

And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  reft.'* 

Oh !  by  yonder  mofly  feat, 

In  my  hours  of  fweet  retreat, 

Might  I  thus  my  foul  employ, 

With  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  joy? 

Rais'd  as  ancient  prophets  were 

Jn  heavenly  vifion,  praife,  and  pray'r; 

Pleafing  all  men,  hurting  none, 

pleas 'd  and  blcfs'd  with  God  alone. 

Then 


Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  fight, 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight, 
While  filver  water  glide  along, 
To  pleafc  my  ear  and  court  my  fong, 
I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  firing, 
And  thee,  great  fource  of  nature,  fing! 
The  fun,  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  moon,  that  mines  with  borrow'd  light, 
The  ftars,  that  glad  the  gloomy  night. 
The  feas,  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves, 
The  wood  that  fp reads  its  fhady  leaves; 
The  field,  whofe  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treafure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  thefe,  and  all  I  fee 
Should  be  fung,  and  fung  by  me  ; 
They  fpeak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want,  and  afk,  the  tongue  of  man. 
Go  fearch  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  bufy  or  your  vain  extremes. 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  blifs, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


AN 
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A     N 

ESSAY  on  INDUSTRY. 

AUis  the  Gift  ^/"INDUSTRY,  whateer 
Exalts  embellishes,  and  renders  Life  delightful. 

rTHHE  poet  has  fo  remarkably,  nay  inimitably, 
•*•  fet  forth  the  beauties  of  induftry,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  but  a  weak  attempt  to  elucidate  the  fub- 
jeft;  but  as  idlenefs  is  named  the  child  of  floth,  fo 
induftry  fhould  prompt  men,  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands  and  faculties,  to  the  attainment  of  a 
fufficiency,  to  render  their  lives  as  comfortable  as 
poffible,  through  this  paflage  of  mortality. 

But  as  man  is  placed  here  under  the  eye  of  an 
all-feeing  Providence,  beneath  the  infpeclion  of 
Omnifcience  itfelf,  he  (hould  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  obtain  nothing  but  what  an  honeft  induttry 
may  allot  him;  whatever  methods  are  purfued,  to 
accomplifh  lucrative  defigns,  that  bear  any  con- 
trail to  this,  will,  in  no  wife,  render  the  enjoyment 
delightful,  but  fadly  embitter,  and  give  a  faife  tafte 
to  enjoyment  itfelf*  . 

We  mould  be  much  upon  our  guard  not  to  de- 
viate from  this  principle,  if  we  expeft  peace  at 
the  lad ;  for  as  the  attainments  and  acquifitions 
of  fuch  an  induftry  as  the  poet  fpeaks  of,  may  have 

a 
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a  very  happy  effect  in  the  relifh  of  fuch  good 
things,  which  the  bountifulnefs  of  providence  has 
thus  beftowed,  in  implanting  a  fuitable  return  of 
gratitude  to  the  wife  giver,  and  an  univerfal  bene- 
volence towards  mankind,  thefe  are  the  juft  and 
equitable  returns  of  a  feeling  mind.  A  mind  thus 
ennobled,  thus  qualified,  muft  poflefs  very  different 
reflections  from  fuch  as  have  by  oppreflion  and 
injuftice  accumulated  to  themfelves  ill  -  gotten 
wealth,  a  fort  of  riches  that  carry  with  them  their 
own  fting,  and  ferve  but  to  enhance  the  remorfe 
o*f  their  pofieflbr. 

The  induftrious  labourer  contented  in  his  hum- 
ble cot  with  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  is  happier,—- 
far  happier,  with  a  fmall  portion  to  furnifh  his  ta- 
ble, than  the  luxurious,  where  fafhion  and  extra- 
vagance decorate  the  fame. 

I 

The  induftrious  man  has  a  fenfible,  pleafing  re- 

lifli  of  his  labours,  which  the  indolent  and  inactive 
cannot  poflibly  partake  of.  As  he  knows  the  fa- 
tigues of  acquiring,  fo  the  pleafures  of  enjoying 
muft  neceffarily  be  his  juft  compenfation. 

A  competency,  acquired  by  induftry  muft  be 
more  permanent,  and  give  greater  fatisfa&ion  than 
any  other,  and  a  little  thus  got  is  commonly  feen 
the  more  lafting. 

If 
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Iffentiments  of  induftry  were  properly  culti- 
vated, uriiverfally  underftood,  and  as  happily  re- 
ceived, the  errors  of  a  bewitching  covetoufnefs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  oppofite,  a  luxurious  pro- 
digality on  the  other,  would,  in  a  great  meafure, 
be  avoided,  and  render  a  medium  of  circum- 
flances  the  moft  defirable,  and  the  having  a  fuffi- 
ciency  would  learn  us  to  be  content. 

Induftry  is  a  virtue  calculated  by  providence  as 
a  fit  employ  for  man,  provided  it  be  attended  to 
with  due  reftri&ions  as  not  to  forget  the  weightier 
matters  of  futurity. 

Will  it  not  rather  increafe  and  add  to  our  piety 
and  devotion  ?  For  he  who  by  intemperance  and 
other  follies  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  neceffary  call- 
ings of  his  daily  necefiities,  perhaps,  is  an  objecl 
as  unfit  and  difqualified  to  render  the  fervices  and 
duties  required  of  him  to  the  author  of  his  being. 

Many,  by  adhering  to  the  proper  rules  of  in- 
duftry, have  been  happily  preferved  from  dangers 
and  difficulties,  which  would  otherwifc  befal  them, 
as  well  as  from  the  diftrefles  of  abjeft  poverty.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
different  orders  of  men,  which,  undoubtedly,  are 
intended  for  wife  purpofes,  to  create  an  emulation 
amongft  all  degrees  by  induftry,  that  all  would  re- 
member 
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member  the  wife  faying,  c<  Go  to  the  ant,  confi- 
der  her  ways,  and  be  wife.'*  The  very  infefts 
and  creatures  innumerable  have  this  inftinct  of 
making  provifion  againft  the  haplefs  and  approach- 
ing period  of  want. 

Poverty  is  but  too  universally  known,  therefore 
a  picture  of  its  miferies,  is  fuperfluous  and  unne- 
ceffary  ;  but,  indeed  the  fate  of  men  is  fo  diverli- 
fied  here,  that  all  are  not  to  enjoy  an  equality ; 
but  how  many  more  might  if  induftry  were  pro- 
perly attended  to  ?  and  a  little  attained  by  it  "  will 
exalt,  embetlifh,  and  render  life  delightful." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

W  H  I  S  T  O  JV. 

THE  celebrated  Whifton  'dining  with  Lady 
Jekyll,  fifter  to  Lord  Somers ;  flic  alked 
him  why  God  Almighty  made  woman  out  of  the 
rib  ?  Whifton,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  replied 
— ;t  Indeed  my  Lady,  I  don't  know ;  except  it 
was  becaufe  the  rib  is  the  erookedeft  part  of  the 
body." 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F 

JO  HJS  II.  of  PORTUGAL. 

rTPHE  Duke  of  Vifeti,  at  the  head  of  a  difcon- 
•*•  tented  party,  confpired  againft  the  life  of 
John  the  Second  of  Portugal.  His  Majefty  hav- 
ing efcaped  the  hand  of  the  afTafiin  three  times, 
fcnt  for  the  Duke  and  walked  with  him  in  a  gar- 
den, where  he  converfed  with  him  on  the  relative 
duty  of  the  king  and  the  fubjeft;  and  at  the  end 
put  this  emphatical  queftion  to  him.  "  What 
wouldft  thou  do  to  the  man  who  attempted  to  take 
away  thy  life?"  to  which  the  Duke  anfwered,  "  I 
would  take  his  firft  if  I  could."  "  Then  verily," 
faid  the  king,  •*  As  Nathan  laid  to  David,  thou. 
art  the  man,"  and  immediately  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  bread. 


EDWARD  and  MATILDA. 

AT  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mrs.  Falkland  be- 
ing left  a  widow,  with  an  only  daughter,  re- 
tired into  the  country,  that  me  might  devote  her 
future  life  to  the  education  of  her  Matilda ;  an 

employ 
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employ  fhe  was  well  qualified  to  undertake,  as 
fhe  joined  to  the  accomplifhed  lady  a  well  impro- 
ved mind,  and  an  elegant  underftanding. 

Under  the  tuition  of  fuch  a  mother,  Matilda 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  every  branch  of  ufeful 
and  ornamental  knowledge;  but  unhappily  for 
her,  Mrs.  Falkland  was  determined  to  raife  the 
declining  fortunes  of  her  family  by  a  profitable 
marriage. 

The  beauty  and  accomplimments  of  Matilda, 
who  had  now  reached  her  feventeenth  year,  were 
the  topick  of  converfation  among  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  and  many  offered  themfelves 
as  candidates  for  her  affection.  In  this  number 
was  Edward  Stanly,  the  only  fon  of  a  gentleman 
who  lived  near  the  mother  of  Matilda.  He  pof- 
fefled  a  fortune  fufficiently  above  the  reach  of 
want;  was  handfome  in  figure,  and  elegant  in  ad- 
drefs.  Thefe  however,  were  his  leaft  important 
qualities — his  temper  was  open  and  generous;  his 
mind  well  ftored  with  ufeful  learning,  and  gifted 
with  every  virtue  that  dignifies  the  nature  of  man. 
He  had  long  admired  Matilda.  There  feemed  to 
be>  in  her,  a  mind  above  "  the  level  of  the  vul- 
gar great."  She  had  alfo  been  an  attentive  obfer- 
ver  of  Edward;  and  discovered,  in  him,  a  difpp- 
P  p  2  fition, 
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iition,  and  education  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  gentleman.     Mr.   Stanly  was,   what  every 
country  Gentleman   fhould  be,     a  man   of  real 
fenfe,  and  found  morals.     He  had  beftowed  the 
greateft  care  in  educating  his  fon,  and  had  the 
abundant  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  the  bleffings  of  Hea- 
ven attend  his  endeavours.     He  often  admired  the 
great  underftanding  of  Mrs.   Falkland,   and  the 
amiable  character  of  her  daughter  ;  as  perforts  pof- 
fefled  of  far  more  fenfe  and  accompliftiments,  than 
many  to  whom  Providence  had  given  abundance 
of  wealth,  and  beftowed  greater  means  of  improve- 
ment.    He  had  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Falkland;  and  it  was  at  thefe  little  inter- 
views the  flame  of  love  caught  the  heart  of  Edward. 
He  was  no  longer  the  fame;  the  rofe  of  health, 
which  before  bloomed   in  his  countenance,  for- 
fook  his  cheek;  he  was  never  happy,   but  in  the 
company  of  Matilda.     She  faw  the  anguifh  which 
diftra&ed  his  heart,  and  often  the  tear  of  pity  ftole 
down  her  cheek  when  converting  with  him.    But 
fhe  well   knew  her  mother's  determination;  and 
reik&id  that,  by  encouraging  a  hopelefs  attach- 
m-nt,  fhe  would  only  bring  mifery  on  both.     She 
revealed  to  her  mother  the  fituation  of  Edward; 
and  ilefired,  as  the  only  remedy,  me  might  be  fent 
to  London,  to  try  whether  abfence  would  not  ob.. 
literate  her  from  his  mind. 

The 
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The  departure  of  Matilda  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Edward.  After  waiting  three  days, 
in  hopes  of  feeing  her,  his  anxiety  could  be  no 
longer  fuftained.  He  ventured  to  enquire  whither 
(he  was  gone;  and  could  ill  conceal  his  agitation, 
at  the  information.  "  To  London  !"  fays  he ; 
and  when  will  fhe  return  ?" — "  Not  thefe  two 
months,"  replied  Mrs.  Falkland.  "Two months!" 

exclaimed  Edward,  and  rufhed  out  of  the  room. 

' 

lie  begged  of  his  father  to  let  him  go  to  London 
for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Stanly  would  have  granted 
any  thing  elfe.  "  No,  my  dear  Edward,"  faid 
he;  "I  cannot  confent  that  you  fhould  mix  in 
thofe  fcenes  of  riot  and  diflipation  with  which  that 
city  abounds,  without  a  proper  guide  to  fteer  your 
courfe.  I  intend  fhortly  to  go  thither  myfelf, 
and  you  may  accompany  me."  Edward  thanked 
his  father  with  a  heavy  heart;  who  never  guefled 
the  reafon  of  his  foil's  demand. 

Matilda  returned ;  and  he  embraced  the  earli- 
eft  opportunity  of  paying  his  refpecls.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  fuch  indifference,  as  (hot  a  dag- 
ger through  his  heart.  He  parted  from  her,  near- 
ly  in  a  ftate  ofmadnefs;  fieep  fled  his  pillow  and 
he  pafled  the  night  almoft  bordering  on  defpair. 

But 
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But  the  enfuing  day  fully  explained  the  fatal 
caufe  of  her  behaviour.  An  elegant  carriage,  with 
four  horfes,  appeared  at  Mrs.  Falkland's  door, 
accompanied  with  a  proportionable  number  of  at- 
tendants in  fplendid  liveries.  Lord  Oglethorpe 
was  ufhered  in,  as  the  lover  of  Matilda. 

Edward  fcarcely  believed  what  he  faw.  He 
took  particular  care  to  review  his  Lordfhip,  as  he 
entered  his  coach,  and  gave  him  a  look  of  merited 
contempt:  his  Lordmip  was  the  very  eflence  of  a 

modern  beau  :  too  fine  to  be  a  man. 

<.  . » 1 

During  a  month,  Lord  Oglethorpe  paid  the 
genteeleft  attention  to  Matilda;  he  then  folicited 
her  hand.  Mrs.  Falkland  elated  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  imaginary  blifs,  would  now  hardly  own 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanly  ;  who  fore  faw  with 
infinite  concern,  the  ruin  of  her  daughter.  But 
all  his  friendly  cautions  were  treated  with  difdain. 

At  length,  the  day  was  fixed ;  when  Matilda, 
by  marrying  a  nobleman,  would  crown  the  height 
of  her  mother's  ambition. 

Edward  had  been  diligent  to  gain  every  inform- 
ation concerning  Lord  Oglethorpe ;  and  the  ar- 
rival of  a  gentleman  from  London,  who  came  on 
a  vifit  to  his  father,  afforded  an  opportunity. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Melville  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  mer*- 
chant  in  the  city;  a  youth  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
and  liberal  education;  by  him,  he  learned  that 
his  lordfhip  pofleffed  a  plentiful  portion  of  riches; 
and  this  was  all,  fqr  he  had  neither  underftanding 
or  virtue.  Edward  perceived,  in  the  mind  of 
Melville,  a  congeniality  of  fentiments  with  his 
own,  and  determined  to  make  him  the  friend  of  his 
youth.  He  related  to  him  the  whole  of  his  love 
for  Matilda,  and  her  intended  union  with  Lord 
Oglethorpe  ;  then  afked  his  advice  concerning 
his  future  conduct. 

Mr.  Melville  advifed  him  to  go  fome  diftance 
from  home,  during  the  nuptials,  as  the  fpe&acle 
would  be  too  painful  for  his  fee.li.ngs;  but  firft  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Matilda,  and  know  how 
far  her  inclinations  were  in  unifon  with  her  inten- 
ded marriage.  If  he  mould  find  it  impoffible  to 
fee  her  before  he  departed,  to  write  a  letter  which, 
he  would  engage  fhe  mould  receive. 

Edward  ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  gain 
admiffion  to  Matilda.  Finding  all  his  efforts  vain, 
he  wrote  the1  following  letter. 

"  I  am  about  to  leave  my  father's  houfe,  to  a- 
void  a  fight  of  all  others  the  moft  dreadful  to  me. 
What  can  you  think  !  Surely  the  elegant  mind  of 

Matilda 
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Matilda  can  never  be  dazzled  by  the  trappings  of 
wealth  and  fplendour !  Can  you  ever  efteem  a 
roan  deftitute  of  every  quality  that  adorns  the  hu- 
man mind  For  is  it  the  falfe  ambition  of  a  mother, 
who  would  barter  her  daughter's  ha'ppinefs  for 
wealth,  and  a  title  ?  You  may  never  fee  me  more  I 
1  have  loved  you  tenderly.  But,  alas!  who  could 
behold  fuch  a  mind,  fuch  a  form,  arid  not  fall  a: 
martyr  to  their  charms!  Let  the  tear  ot  pity  fo- 
lace  him,  who  can  nevtr  ceafe  to  love  you. 

EDWARD  STANLEY;* 

He  left  this  letter  with  his  friend;  who  faith- 
fully delivered  it  to  Matilda,  the  morning  preced- 
ing their  nuptials.  The  unaufpicious  morn  now 
arrived,  when  Matilda  was  to  fall  a  vrftim  to  her 
mother's  power.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  his  lordfhip's  chaplain,  at  her  mother's  houfe  ; 
after  which,  they  departed  to  a  houfe  belonging  to 
a  relation  of  Lord  Oglethorpe's,  fome  miles  far- 
ther in  the  country. 

Three  weeks  pafled,  with  all  apparent  happi- 
nefs;  when,  one  morning,  his  lordfhip,  preten- 
ding fome  urgent  bufinefs,  fet  off  to  London,  pro- 
mifing  a  fpeedy  return.  A  week  had  elapfed,  in 
the  greateft  anxiety,  when  Matilda  received  the 

following  letter. 

"I 


**  I  WILL  no  longer  keep  you  in  fufpenfe — * 
You  are  not  my  wife !  the  perfon  who  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  not  a  clergyman,  but 
hired  to  fulfil  that  office.  I  was  aftonifhed  that 
you  could  believe  my  intentions  ferious,  or  fup- 
pofe  a  nobleman  would  marry  a  girl  whofe  only 
portion  was  her  merit.  The  perfon  at  whofe 
houfe  you  are,  is  no  relation  of  mine.  If  you  wilt 
co'nient  to  live  wiih  me  a  life  of  honour,  every  ad- 
vantage love  and  riches  can  afford  are  yours. 

"  OGLETHORPE." 

"  O!  what  a  wretch!"  faid  fhe,  after  reading 
fche  letter;  and  funk  almofl  lifelefs  on  the  floor, 
At  this  moment  a  fervant  entered  the  room,  to  in- 
form her  that  a  gentleman  wifhed  to  fee  her.  The 
notfce  was  fcarcely  delivered,  when  Edward  ap- 
peared; At  the  fight  of  him,  fhe  fhrieked  vio~< 
lently — "  Merciful  Father!"  cried  Edward,  "  what 
difafter  is  this!''  She  could  make  no  reply,  but 
gave  him  the  letter.  <l  Infamous  villain!  his  life 
fhall  pay  the  debt  of  juftice,  and  revenge  !  Take 
particular  care  of  that  lady,"  faid  he,  to  the  fer- 
yant;  'c  I  will  reward  you.'* 

In  a  few  hours  fhe  recovered-,  fufficiently  to  pro- 
ceed to  her  mother's;  but  waited  at  Mr.  Stanley's, 
whileEdward  unfolded  the  dreadful  fcene  to  Mrs. 
Q  q  Falkland. 
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Falkland.    <c  Good  God !  exclaimed  her  mother, 
l<  Matilda  ruined!  The  crime  is  myie. 

It  was  my  miferable  pride  has  caufed  this;  and 
the  remaining  days  of  life  will  now  be  "  few  and 
evil!"  "  But  where  is  my  unhappy  daughter?"— 
*'  Be  comforted,"  replied  Edward;  "  fhe  is  at  my 
father's.  I  will  bring  her  immediately." 

The  interview  was  too  affecting  for  words  to  de- 
fcribe.  "  Generous  youth,"  faid  Matilda,  <;  your 
ierviee}  I  can  never  repay  :  if  I  had  loved  you  as 
much  as  your  merit  demanded,  I  had  never  feen  this 
day!" — "  You  muft  forget,"  faid  Edward,  tf  that 
there  is  fuch  a  wretch  as  your  feducer  in  being; 
he  will  meet  hrs  puniftiment." 

When  he  returned  home,  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
to  Lord  Oglethorpe — 

**BASE  a«d  unmanly  wretch  f  think  not  that 
you  mall  triumph  over  feduced  innocence ;  or 
that  your  elevated  rank  in  life,  which  only  ferves 
to  make  you  more  defpkable,  fhall  fecure  you 
from  the  arm  of  juftice.  I  command  you  to  meet 
me  next  Thurfday,  provided  with  a  brace  of  pif— 
tols.  The  bearer  will  fettle  time  and  place." 

«  EDWARD  STANLEY." 

Lord 
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Lord  Ogelthorpe  returned  the  following  anfwer. 
<;  Your  challenge  is  accepted,  though  I  defpife 
the  giver  ;  but  let  this  convince  you,  that  I  am  not 
fo  unmanly  as  you  imagine." 

«  OGLETHORPE." 

Edward  communicated  his  defign  to  no  one  till 
the  challenge  was  accepted;  then  he  informed  Mr. 
Melville  that  he  mould  foon  need  an  equivocal 
proof  of  his  friendfhip. 

Mr.  Melville  fincerely  regretted  the  ftephehad 
taken  ;  but,  as  it  was  now  paft  recalling,  he  con- 
fented  to  accompany  him. 

The  Wednefday  preceding  the  duel,  was  (pent 
in  the  company  of  his  father  and  Melville  ;  and 
the  tear  ftarted  from  his  eye,  probably,  from  the 
reflection,  that  he  might  never  fee  another  day  hi 
the  houfe  of  a  father  whom  lie  tenderly  loved,  but 
dared  not  acquaint  him  with  the  impending  danger. 

*m 

On  the  Thurfday  morning  he  arofe  at  five,  and 
remained  adjufting  his  little  affairs  till  feven  ; 
about  eight,  he  breakfafted  with  Matilda  and  her 
mother.  He  appeared  ferene  and  chearful  in  con- 
verfation  ;  faid  he  was  going  on  a  mooting  party 
into  the  country ;  and  added,  clafping  the  hand 
of  Matilda — "  I  will  bring  you  the  laurels  my 
fkill  may  obtain,"  He  took  his  farewell. 

S  q  a  it 


It  was  then  that  his  countenance  aflumed  a 
mournful  afpecl.  <;  I  fear,"  faid  Matilda,  c<  fomc 
accident  fhould  happen  !"  —  *'  If  it  be  for  your 
good,"  faid  Edward,  embracing  her:  "  I  mall 
not  repine.  This  life  is  uncertain!"  At  thefe 
•words  he  parted  j  and  proceeded,  with  Mejvjlle, 
to  the  place  agreed  on. 

They  arrived  a  little  before  Lord  Oglethorpe, 
who  was  attended  by  a  gentleman  as  his  fecond, 
and  two  domefticks.  The  grou  d  being  meafur- 
ed,  it  was  agreed  that  Edward  fhould  fire  firft.  He 
advanced  with  a  firmftep  and  ferene  countenance. 
Lord  Oglethorpe  feemed  much  agitated,  Edward 
difcharged  his  piftol,  but  without  any  effecl:  ;  but 
the  ball  of  his  antagonift  entered  his  body,  and  he 
•fell.  His  lordfhip  mounted  his  horfe,  and  fled, 
his  attendants  to  the  continent. 


.  .         . 

It  was  fome   time   before  Mr.  Melville  could 

i 

procure  afliftance  to  remove  the  body  of  his  friend, 
whole  father  he  dreaded  to  meet.  The  intelli- 
gence of  his  fon's  death  liad,  however,  reached  his 
'ear,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Melville;  for  Ma- 
tilda liad  followed,  foon  after  their  departure,  and 
met  the  fervants  of  Lord  Oglethorpe,  who  irt- 
formed  :her  of  Edward's  unhappy  fate.  She  had 
juft  ftrungth  to  arrive  at  her  mother's,  and  relate 
the  event  to  her  and  Mn  Stanley,  whp  endea- 
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voured  to  reprefs  his  grief  at  the  lofs  of  Edward. 
c<  Thefe,"  faid  he,  <;  are  the  myfterious  dealings 
of  Omnipotence  towards  his  creatures,  and  I  muft 
fubmit  to  his  pleafure ! —  Edward,  in  thee  have  I 
loft  a  fon,  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of 

my  years:  but  it  is  enough!  fuch  is  the  will  of 
God." 

Mr.  Melville  arrived  with  the  corpfe  of  Ed- 
war^.  "  Sir,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  why  did  you 
not  inform  me  of  my  fon's  refolution  ?  I  fhall  ne- 
ver forget,  though  I  may  forgive  you." 

In  his  room  were  found  three  letters;  one  to 
his  father,  begging  forgivenefs  for  not  acquainting 
him  with  the  circumftance —  "  And  I  hope,"  ad- 
ded he,  tj  my  errors  will  be  buried  in  my  grave ;" 
a  fecond  to  his  friend  Melville,  thanking  him  for 
his  kind  afTiftance  : —  and  a  third  to  Matilda,  as 
follows — 

*'•  Thurfday  Morning,  Five  o* Clock. 
DEAR  MATILDA, 

^  After  my  death,  you  will  receive  this  letter;. 
That  I  have  ever  loved  you  fincerely,  the  caufe 
will,  I  think,  put  beyond  doubt.  There  is,  in  my 
mind,  a  ftrong  foreboding  that  I  fh all  fall  a  viftim. 
I  am  content!  It  is  for^ou,  it  is  in  defence  of  in-: 

jured 
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jured  innocence.  Heaven  fometimes  permits,  for 
ends  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate,  the  wicked 
to  efcape  the  punifhment  they  merit  in  this  life. 
The  time  is  drawing  near,  when  I  mult  pan  with 
you;  I  have  refolved  to  exercife  all  the  com- 
pofure  I  can;  but  I  fear,  it  will  be  loo  much. 
From  me,  learn  this  truih — that  noble  qudluies 
are  not  confin*d  to  opulence,  but  offener  t«,ri\e  in 
the  foil  of  fufficiency.  Adieu! — for  ever  ! 

"EDWARD  STANLEY." 

The  preflure  of  fo  many  calamities  was  too 
great  for  the  delicate  frame  of  Matilda.  She  is 
now  lunatick,  but  not  fo  as  to  occafion  confine- 
ment. A  beautiful  melancholy  is  feen  in  her 
countenance,  and  not  an  evening  pafles,  but  the 
vifits  his  tomb,  and  (beds  the  tear  of  love  on  his 
turf;  but,  chiefly  by  the  penlive  light  of  the  moon, 
fhe  will  fpend  hours  at  his  grave  ! — fometimes 
finging  extemporaneous  verfes  in  the  fweeieft 
notes  of  wildncfs. 

To  fee  her  at  fuch  a  time,  you  would  think  her 
more  than  mortal.  A  deep  confumption  has  feized 
her  mother;  to  which,  it  is  thought,  fhe  muft  foon 
iall  a  prey. 

Mr.  Stanley,  with  a  refignation  truly  admirable, 
never  repines  at  the  difpe.nfations  of  heaven,  but 

is 
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is  thankful  for  the  mercies  he  has  left.  His  houfe 
is  now  the  home  of  Matilda  and  her  mother,  and 
his  time  is  employed  in  procuring  them  every  eom- 
fort  in  his  power.  As  for  the  wretched  Ogtethorpe, 
he  has  at  laft  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  licentiouf- 
nefs.  A  letter  lately  received  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
from  a  friend  in  Portugal,  fays,  "  Lord  Ogle- 
thorpe was  ftabbed  a  few  nights  fince,  by  fome 
hired  affaffins.  An  adulterous  connection  with 
the  wife  of  a  Portuguefe,  was  the  occafion  of  this 
cataftrophe."  Thus  we  fee,  that  although  wicked 
men  may  for  a  long  time  go  unpunifhed,  the  arm 
of  juftice  will  feldcm-fail,  fooner  or  later  to  over- 
take them. 


-  *,  A  JV  E  C  D  O  T  E. 

THAT  as  great  a  variety  of  fortunes  often  at- 
tend upon  obfcure  characters  as  are  attribu- 
ted to  fome  of  the  heroes  of  romance,  the  follow- 
ing {ketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
feamen  that  attended  Lord  Anfon's  voyage  will 
partly  evince.  Born  in  a  fea  port  in  the  North, 
he  went  from  home  in  a  coafting  veffel  at  ten 
years  of  age,  to  which  he  never  returned.  At 
twenty  years  of  Age  he  became  mailer  of  a  fmall 
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VcfTel,  but  being  taken  by  the  French,  was,  afW 
remaining  in  pri(on  fome  months,  obliged  to  enter 
on  board  a  man  of  war;  was  retaken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  made  his  voyage  With  Anfon  ;  upon  his  re- 
turn took  a  public  houfe  near  Tooley-Strect,  was 
plundered  by  his  wife,  who  eloped  with  a  common 
beggar;   gave   up  his  houfe  and  went  to  Ireland; 
From  thence  as  a  fervam  to  America,  was  fold  to 
a  planter  in  the  back  fettlement  of  Virginia;  elo- 
ped and  travelled  on  foot  to  Charles-Town ;  after 
fording  feveral  rivers,  &c.  worked  his  paffage  in  a 
Veffel  to  New- York,  from  thence  to  England;  en- 
tered  into    the    Eaft  India  company's  fervice,  irt 
which  he  continued  ten  years,  where,  in  affifting 
a  cook   to  one  of  the  general   officers,  as  he  was 
going  to  finge  a  fowl    with  fome  old    lerters  given 
him  for  that  purpofe,  he  difcovered  that  an  uncle 
was  dead  in  England,  leaving  him  a  houfe  and  le- 
gacy of  a  thoufand  pounds,  returned  to  England, 
expended  his  legacy,  &c.  a-nd  afterwards  met  wrtli 
his  wife  at  a  lodging  houfe  in  St.  Giles's.     His  laft 
flage  was  becoming  a  waterer  of  horfes  at  a  coach 
Hand  near  Barbican  where   a  few  weeks  fince,  in 
affifting  a  gentleman  at  a  public  houfe   to  pull  off 
his  boots,  he  accidentally  heard  of  another  legacy 
bequeathed  him  by   a   diflant   relation,  fuppofecf 
dead ;  and  he~is   now,  at  the  age   of  65,  in 
feffion  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 
f  I  N  I  S. 
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